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PART II. 



GREEK POTTERY. 



CHAPTBE VII. 

Gkueed Taaea oontiniied — Omamenta — ^Their nature and use— The Msander — 
Chequered bands— The fret or herring-bone— Annulets— Egg and tongue 
ornament — Scales or feathers— The helix— Antefixal ornament — Wreaths- 
Petals — Vine branches — Acanthus leaves — Flowers — Arrangement-^ 
Sources from which the vase-painters copied — Inscriptions — Form of the 
letters — Position— Dialects— Orthography — ^Different kinds of inscriptions: 
painted inscriptions ; names of figures and objects. — Addresses — 
Artists' names — Potters' names — Laudatory inscriptions — Unintelligible 
inscriptions — Memoranda. 

SuBOBDiNATE to the subjocts in point of archaeological 
interest, but intimately interwoven with them, are the 
ornaments which helped to relieve and embellish the 
representations on pictures, and, so to speak, to frame 
them. Numerous vases, indeed, are decorated with orna- 
ments only, whilst many smaller ones are entirely black, 
from which circumstance they were nicknamed " Libyes " 
or "Moors/' The ware of Nola is richest in vases of 
this class ; and amphorae, hydrise, stamnoi, cylices, phialae, 
pyxides, and lamps, of this unomamented description, are 

YOL. II. B 
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2 QREEK POTTERY. 

found in the Campanian sepulchres. Others have only 
the simplest kind of ornaments, consisting of plain bands 
or zones passing round their body and feet. A very 
common decoration is two bands or zones concentric to 
the axis of the foot of the vase. This is, however, found 
only on the black vases of the best period. Other vases, 
both of the earUest and later classes, are painted with 
ornaments, consisting of wreaths of laurel, myrtle, or 
ivy, helices^ egg and tongue borders, maeanders, waves or 
the cymation moulding, chequers, guilloche, spirals, den- 
tals, and petals. These are artistically disposed upon 
them according to certain rules of great symmetry and 
taste ; and that the artist prided himself upon his talent 
in this way is certain, from some vase-painters having 
attached their names to vases only decorated with orna- 
ments. On the whole, there is a poverty in the variety 
of ornaments employed, very different from the fruitful 
caprices of the Teutonic races, amongst whom, from 
religious motives, ornaments were often employed in pre- 
ference to representations of the human form. It is on 
the earliest vases that ornament is most employed : as the 
art developes itself, it is gradually lessened, till at the best 
period it almost disappears. But on the later efforts of 
the potters it again rises like a noxious weed diminishing 
the intent of, and ultimately superseding the subjects. It 
must be borne in mind that originally the ornament was 
either the normal mode of representing certain things 
extraneous to the subject, or a symbol introduced into 
it. Hence in the arrangement of ornaments different 
principles were called into play. The wreaths and bands 
of artificial ornaments or helices, appear for instance to be 
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MuSSANDER ORNAMENT. 8 

imitations of the crowns and fillets which it was the custom 
of the Greeks to tie round the vase at festive entertain- 
ments, whilst the heliv at the handles seems to have 
represented the flowers attached to that part of the vase. 
Maeanders, ovolos, and astragals, on the other hand, were 
either architectural adaptations to the vase or accompani- 
ments of subjects originally selected from the different 
members of buildings, such aa the pediments, metopes, 
and friezes. Other ornaments were conventional, or 
symbols to denote particular conditions or places, which 
originally they defined, and were subsequently retained 
from habit. Thus the cymation or wave moulding, repre- 
sented the sea or marine compositions, the mseander a river 
on the land, and a fleurette (fig. 30) the carpet of nature 
on which the figures walked. The ornaments, indeed, ex- 
hibit great monotony, and are repetitions of a type not 
diversified like the arabesque ; but they are distinguished 
by an airy lightness and an extreme simplicity which 
harmonise exquisitely with the himian forms with which 
they are associated. They are well adapted to the shape 
and colour of the vases, and afford great reUef to the 
subject depicted. We will now proceed to consider them 
in detail. 

The mseander ornament differs very considerably on 
the various vases on which it is found. On the early fawn- 
coloured ones it predominates generally in the simplest 
forms like those depicted in figures 1, 2. 

The pattern (fig. 3), indeed, a more complex variety, 
sometimes occurs. It occupies the most prominent places 
of the vases, as the neck, body, handles, and other parts. 

On those with yellow grounds, in the rare instances in 
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4 GREEK POTTERY. 

which it appears, it is employed for bands round the neck 
(fig. 4) ; whilst on vases of a more advanced style of 
art it reappears in a more complete and connected form, 
intermingled with flowers, and represents the ground upon 
which the animals walk (fig 5). 

At the foot of the amphorae with black figures, the 
ornament appears in the form represented in fig. 5. 
This type is finally superseded by one resembling that 
represented by fig. 3. On the early vases with yellow 
grounds, it consists of three, four, or five mseanders, with 
a flower at the end, treated in a very conventional style, 
generally as a square with diagonals, sometimes with 
pellets in the sections (fig. 7), while at other times it re- 
sembles a quadrangular fort (fig. 6). On some of the late 
Apulian vases, on which this style of ornament first 
appears, the flower is treated as a cross on a black back- 
ground, bearing some resemblance to a Maltese cross 
(fig. 8). In the last style of all it appears as a square 
divided at right angles, with pellets, and is probably 
intended for a flower with four spots (fig 7). 

Chequered panels, disposed either horizontally or verti- 
cally, are extensively used on the fawn-coloured vases, and 
on those with yellow grounds (fig. 10, 11). They also 
appear on the vase of Capua, already cited, on vases with 
black figures, and on the shoulders oflea/thi^ (fig. 12). 

The fret or herring-bone (fig. 13) is of common occur- 
rence on vases of the oldest style, disposed in horizontal or 
vertical bands, either in a single or triple line. It occurs 
rarely on vases of the style called Phoenician, and still more 
so on vases with black figures. A remarkable employment 

' See v. L. ii.jiHx. L61. 
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ANTEFIXAL OR HELIX ORNAMENT. 5 

of this ornament occurs on the early hydri<B with black 
figures, on which it is used as a boundary to the picture, 
and being knotted at the points of union, forms a reticu- 
lated pattern (fig.29). 

On the earlier vases bands of annulets (fig. 14) occur, 
as on the foot of a vase in the British Museum.^ This 
ornament does not appear on vases of the later styles. 

Egg and tongue (fig. 15) ornaments are employed on 
vases of all periods. On the earlier ones they are much 
elongated, and principally appear on the shoulder of the 
vase. They are never placed below the handles, but are 
sometimes found at the place of insertion. On the hydria^ 
or water vase, this ornament occurs between the frieze 
and body, its position on vases of a later style, where it 
sometimes divides the subjects. It is introduced with 
graceful effect at the Up. This ornament is of the Ionic 
order. 

Another ornament imitated overlapping scales or 
feathers like the opiis pavondceum in tile work. It occurs 
only on vases of the early Doric style. Many examples 
occur on vases found at Nola.* 

The development of the helia^ or ornament of the 
antefixae is very remarkable ; on early vases of the inter- 
mediate style between the Phoenician and early Greek, it 
assumes the shape of a mere bud (fig. 16). On the cups 
with small figures it developes itself (fig. 1 7) from the handle 
on a single stem either with the petals closed or detached, 
and curling upon a spiral stem, like the leaf of a creeping 
plant. On the oldest vases, when it is employed in a 
bud, it sometimes assumes an abnormal appearance. 

1 No. 2559. s B. M. 397. 
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6 GREEK POTTERY. 

The helijF is also extensively employed as a frieze or 
scroll on many hydrisa and vases both of the earlier and 
later styles. When it appears alone it resembles the leaf 
of an aquatic plant, with seven petals ; but in combination, 
it follows the scroll (fig. 18), like the leaf of a creeping plant, 
the points of which are either in one direction, or half of 
them one way and half the other (fig. 19), or alternately 
upright and pendent. This ornament is often intermingled 
with spurs and other portions of plants. On the earlier 
vases with red figures it forms a rich ornament when inter- 
mingled with other emblems — ^being then often disposed 
in red bands, on which it is coloured black. Sometimes 
it is seen as a frieze, with a kind of flower like the 
hyacinth interposed, in which it represents as it w^re the 
foliage to the flower (fig. 20), often treated in this way. 
On the neck of the later Nolan amphorsD, and on vases of 
the fine style with red figures, this ornament (fig 21) be- 
comes more floral and picturesque, and fills up the whole 
space of the neck. The accompanying form of the leaf 
(fig. 22), which is seen in a wreath or collar of a vase of 
Etruscan style, bears so much resemblance to the antefixal 
ornament that it may be an early development of it. On 
the neck of some of the late crateres with red figures it is 
elegantly disposed in an oblique manner (fig. 23). It con- 
tinued in use till the latest period of the fictile art — but 
on the vases of the style of the Basilicata and St. Agata 
dei Goti, it has more petals, becomes more splay, and the 
spiral tendrils are often altogether omitted (fig. 31). It 
is proftisely employed, and generally in combination with 
the flower. 

One of the earliest ornaments on the vases is a com- 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE HELIX. 1 

posite form of the antefixal ornament* called helices^ 
intermingled with flowers. A very old arrangement is to 
place the flower and leaf alternately (fig. 24), by making 
an ornament, each part of which has a leaf at one end and 
flower at the other, so as to convey the idea of. a double 
row of leaves and alternate flowers miited by a broad band. 

On the early Bacchic amphorae with black figures this is 
the prevalent and most important ornament ; arranged 
generally, however, as a double wreath, the antefixal 
ornaments inversely to each other, and also the flowers, 
which are connected by a twisted cord or chain. On a 
vase made by Nicosthenes, this ornament assumes with its 
flowers a remarkable shape. 

This helijp or antefixal ornament is the same as that 
which appears in the Doric entablatures, but the ovolo, or 
egg and tongue, belongs to the Ionic order. Both are 
found united upon early vases with red figures. The 
combinations of helices and flowers at the handles of the 
Bacchic amphorae will give an idea of the elegant appear- 
ance of this ornament. 

A light and elegant arrangement of the helix is dis- 
played on the necks of certain lecythi.* 

The flower intermingled with these ornaments has been 
supposed by some writers to be that of the clematis 
cirrosa,^ to which plant some varieties of the form of the 
antefixal ornament have also been referred. 

On some of the Bacchic amphorae of the later style 
the flowers are more elegantly turned, and their shape 

' Various ideas haye been put forth helices, see V. L. ii. i\. 

with regard to this ornament See > Hogg, Trans. Roy. Soo. Lit., New 

Annali, 1843, pp. 380, 884. Series, iL p. 179, and folL 

' For a vase entirely ornamented with 
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8 GRBBE POTTERT. 

approaches to its appearance on the red rases, the 
antefixal ornament having a trefoil. 

A very common ornament of the necks of amphorae 
and other vases is a wreath of interlaced flowers and 
buds (fig. 28). Such wreaths often occur on vases of the 
old style or that called Egyptian. 

On vases of the transition style the flower gradually 
becomes more like a bud and less enclosed The manner 
in which it appears mixed up with the antefixal ornament 
has been shown in the preceding examples. This orna- 
ment is seen on the shoulders of the amphorae called 
Tyrrhenian, and on the feet of the Bacchic ones with the 
points turned up. On the later vases it entirely disappears. 
It is uncertain what flower it is intended to represent. 
Some persons take it to be the hyacinth. 

Ivy wreaths (fig. 25) appear on some of the pale vases 
of the Etruscan style, and on some of the fine vases from 
Athens ; and on the necks of some of the lecythi with 
black figures. Sometimes the leaves only are seen, inter- 
mixed with the helix ornament. 

On the hyd/rusy or water vases, the boundary lines of 
the pictures are sometimes formed by upright festoons of 
ivy wreaths (fig. 26), which are also seen arranged ver- 
tically round the lips, and undulating with the contours of 
the handles of the so-called Tyrrhenian amphorae ; re- 
lieving by their light and graceful contrast the sombre 
monotony of the body of the vase. 

On the necks of the calpideSy and later vases of the 
fine red ware, this ornament becomes more graceful and 
the stems of the foHage more entwined (fig. 27), while 
flowers or berries are introduced. 
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WREATHS AND FESTOONa 9 

On the late celebcB, or craters with columnar handles 
of the style of the Basilicata, the whole neck of the 
vases is often occupied by an ivy wreath in black upon a 
red ground, having as many flowers or berries as leaves. 

The feet of the 'early vases, and of most of the hydritB 
and amphorcBy are ornamented with the representation of 
petals of flowers in black upon a red ground In some 
instances this ornament is doubled. 

Vine branches appear only on the later vases. Such 
an ornament will be seen on an ascos of pale yellow 
clay with brown figures, in the British Museum. 

In the same class of vases acanthus leaves are found 
grouped in a floral style, with antefixal ornaments at their 
sides. In the centre generally appears a full-faced head 
either of Aphrodite or Victory. 

On these vases the floral ornaments become more 
elegant and architectural. The accompanying example 
(fig. 28), will show how the convolvulus was represented 
at this period. Sometimes there appears a small low 
.flower rising from the earth — ^probably the asphodel. On 
some vases the floral ornaments assume the form of the 
architectural scroll, and are imitated from friezes or other 
members. 
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10 GREEK POTTERY. 



GEOUPING OF OENAMENTS. 

Nor is the manner in which these ornaments are grouped 
on the early vases less instructive. The hydrice con- 
stantly has its fipieze, or upper picture, surmounted by the 
egg and tongue ornament.^ The picture on the body is 
separated by a band,^ maeander,^ single or double * chequer,^ 
or net ; ^ the sides are banded by ivy wreaths,^ or bands 
of the hdiw ; ^ while the lower zone has interlaced buds,^ 
the heltXy^^ or a frieze of animals," about If in. broad ; 
all which, however, are wanting in some examples." The 
bases are always decorated with petals,*' and the rest of 
the body is generally black ; yet some hydrice have red 
lips,** and others the feet either half or entirely red.** 
The inner half of the handle, and sometimes the whole, 
is generally red, while at the place of insertion of the 
long handle is a modelled head. 

The old craters, with columnar handles, have the floral 
ornament round the lip, the ovolo ornament round the 
edges, and the ivy leaves at the sides, which in the later 
vases of the style of St. Agata dei Goti occupy almost the 
whole of the neck. 

On the craters, or the so called oa^ybapha, the lips are 

» R M., 464. » B. M., 464. 

» R M., 486. " B. M.. 468. 

» B. M., 468. " R M., 485. 

< B. M., 476. " B. M., 468. 

» B. M., 486. " B. M., 468. 

• B. M., 467. " B. M., 480. 
7 B. M., 486. " B. M., 470. 

• B. M., 487. 
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DISPOSITION OF ORNAMENTS. 11 

usually ornamented with a wreath of myrtle or olive, or 
else with the band of oblique antefixal ornaments. On 
those of the best style and finish, the lips and places of 
insertion of the handles have the oyoIo. 

The cenochoiBj or jugs, with black figures of the earliest 
style, have an ovolo round the neck, or sometimes an ante- 
fixal ornament. The pictures are generally banded with 
ivy wreaths. 

On the Bacchic hydricBy the monotony of the pre- 
dominant mass of red colour is broken up by the pro- 
fiision of ornaments. The frieze, for example, for the 
most part consists of the floral ornament, with the points 
generally upwards, but sometimes downwards ; or else of 
the ovolo fiinge or border. The same ornament and the 
mseander is generally repeated below, and sometimes with 
a band of animals. On the neck are usually disposed the 
double antefixal and floral ornaments. At the feet are 
the petals.^ 

On the lea/thuSy the upper and lower parts of the 
picture are commonly ornamented with a maeander border, 
while the neck is either decorated with a series of rays 
or petals, or else with antefixal or helia: ornaments, dis- 
posed in an inverted fiieze. The band round the foot is 
usually left of the colour of the clay. 

The rare hydrtcB^ with red figures, have their friezes 
enriched at the sides with bands of the hdiw or antefixal 
ornament, and their pictures are bounded by a helix wreath 
or by a reticulated ornament. The calpides^ or later 
hydricBy which have no frieze, have their lips and the 
lower part of their subject bordered with an egg and 

» Brit Mtuu Vases, No. 646,-70,-71,-65,-97. 
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12 GREEK POTTERY. 

tongue ornament, and sometimes with antefixal ornaments 
and mseanders. Wreaths of ivy, myrtle, or laurel, are 
tastefully disposed round the neck.^ 

On Panathenaic and Bacchic amphorae the arrangement 
is as follows : — 

PAKATHEKAIO AMPHOBA. 

1. Double antefixal 

2. Ovolo 

3. Subject 

4. Petals 



B. M., 671. 



) B. M., 649, 656.« 



BAOCHIO AMBHOBiB. 

1. Double antefixal 

2. Ovolo 

3. Frieze 

4. Mseanders 
6. Lotus flowers 

6. Subject 

7. MaBanders 

8. Petals 



SOTJECES OF SUBJECTS. 

We will now proceed to consider the different works of 
art from which the vase painter may have deriyed some of 
his ideas. These works were ever present to his eye in 
great number and variety, and he reproduced them in 
accordance with the spirit of his age, without making 
servile imitations ; for vase-paintings cannot be considered 
as mere mechanical copies, scarcely any two of them being 
alike. The treatment of the subjects generally resembles 
that observed in the mural paintings of the oldest sepulchres. 

1 See the Tases, B. M., 71&-20. 

3 For the deUula of a lata amphora, cf. T. V. (I.), 40-41. 
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LESGHJS AND PAINTINQS. 13 

The fresco paintings of the sto<B, or porticos, and of the 
leschtB^ or ancient picture galleries, must have been most 
instructive to artists, as well as the votive pictures of the 
principal shrines. On the oldest vases, however, may be 
decidedly traced an architectural manner, derived from 
the contemplation of metopes, friezes, and pediments. 
Some of the very oldest vases having numerous bands, or 
zones, of subjects, suggest the idea of their being copies 
from celebrated pieces of sculpture, such as the chest of 
Cypselus, or the throne of Bathycles at Amyclse. The 
subjects on the later vases of the fine style recall to mind 
the descriptions of the pictures of Polygnotus ; whilst in 
those of the decadence the treatment resembles that 
adopted by Zeuxis, Apelles, and otiier artists of the 
lUiodian school, such as Nicias, from whose works they 
may have been copied Yet it is almost impossible to 
identify vase-paintings with any particular works of anti- 
quity, although it is evident from Pausanias that their 
subjects were to be found in all the principal shrines of 
Greece. Few, however, present such entire compositions 
as occupied the time of the greatest painters. The greater 
part contain only portions of subjects, although some 
striking examples show that the whole argument of an 
Epos was sometimes painted. Hence their importance 
both to the study of ancient painting and to the recon- 
struction of the lost arguments of the Cyclic and other 
writers ; for, as in the so-called Raffaele ware, may be 
traced the arguments of the Scriptures and of Ovid ; so 
in the Greek vases may be found the subjects of the 
Cypria, and the Nostoi, and of the lost tragedies of the 
Athenian dramatists, together with traces of Comedies of 
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14 GREEK POTTERY. 

all styles, and even Allegories derived from the philosophical 
schools, all of which had successively engaged the pencils of 
the most celebrated artists. That these vases were copies 
from pictures or sculptures, is maintained by one of the 
most acute connoisseurs, who cites the celebrated vase at 
Naples of the last night of Troy, as an evident copy of 
a frieze or picture, and the procession on a Yulcian cup 
as taken from a sculpture. But it is impossible, at the 
same time, not to admit that, in so vast a number, there 
are some, if not many, subjects which were invented by 
the vase painters. These are detected by the corrections 
of the master's hand, and by the composition, with its 
accompanying ornaments being adjusted to the character of 
the vase. Such works are supposed to be the production 
of the vase painters, Archicles, Xenocles, PanthaBus, Sosias, 
and Epictetus.^ 

INSCEIPTIONS— DATE. 

The inscriptions which occur on vases are limited to 
those produced at the middle period of the art. On the 
earliest vases they are not found at all ; on those with 
pale straw-coloured grounds they are of rare occurrence ; 
on vases with black figures and red ground, they are often 
seen ; and on these with red figures they are constant 
accompaniments, and continue to be so till the decadence 
of the art, as seen in the ware of the Basilicata and 
Southern Italy, when inscriptions again become compa- 
ratively scarce. Some of the last inscriptions are in the 
Oscan and Latin language, showing the influence and 

1 AnnaU, 1830, p. 244. 
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DATE OP INSCKIPTIONa 15 

domination of the Romans in Campania. The inscriptions 
follow the laws of palsBOgraphy of the period in which 
they occur. The oldest inscriptions are those of the fol- 
lowing vases : the Corinthian vase of Dodwell, with the 
hunt of the boar of Calydon ; a cup of the maker Tleson, 
with the same subject, and the nuptial dance of Ariadne ; 
the vase of the Hamilton collection, found at Capua ; a vase 
with the subject of the Geryon ; the so-called Fran9ois 
vase at Florence ; another with the combat over the body 
of Achilles ; and a cup, on which is seen Arcesilaus, King 
of Cyrene. Of these, the Dodwell vase has been supposed 
by some archaeologists to be of the seventh century b. c. 
None, however, date earlier than Olympiad xxx. = b. c. 
660, when writing is known to have been used in Greece. 
The date of the Arcesilaus vase cannot be prior to 
Olympiad xlvii-ll, when the first of the Battiads ruled at 
Cyrene, nor much later than the lxxx. Olympiad = b. c. 
458, when the fourth of the line was in power.^ 

The inscriptions are disposed in the boustrophedon 
manner. B is used for E, M for 2, X for A, C for r, H for 
the aspirate, for in a case where the T is not used, 
9 for K, i for I, R for P. At a later period the letters 
which are more cursive are not distinguishable, except by 
the context. Thus A O O > ^® confounded, and the O 
often resembles them ; A and V are alike, so are r and 
n, M and 2 ; V is much like L, A itself is written L, 
2 like ^, T as V. The aspirated letters 0and +, the 
invention of which was attributed to Palamedes, are 
found on vases of the second class. The form which 
subsequently became H is used for ^. The four letters 

» Thiersch., 1. c, b. 77. 
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16 QRBBK POTTERY. 

Z * H fl, said to be invented by Simonides, are only 
found on later vases, ^ being represented by n 2, H by 
E, and 12 by O. H erroneously attributed to Palamedes, 
is represented by K2, or X ; but all these double letters 
are found on the later vases.^ As compared with coins, 
appears on the earlier coins of Athens, struck before 
the Persian war, B on the helmet of Hiero I., 01. lxxv.-viii. 
B.G. 474-467, and on the ancient Boeotian coins, erroneously 
assigned to Thebes. The M for 2 occurs on coins of Fosi- 
donia and Sybaris, struck about the seventh century B.a ; 
i for I on those of the first-mentioned city ; X for the 
E, resembling the Etruscan B on uncertain coins of Cam^ 
pania ; H for the aspirate is seen on the coins of Himera^ 
and in the names of the Bceotarchs about the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., and the S on the currency of the Thespiae.* 
No numismatic examples are known of T for 0, or of n for 
4>, K2 for H, or 112 for ^ ; but Q is the usual initial of 
the name of Corinth * on its oldest coins, and E for r on 
the later one of Phaestus in Crete ; all which proves the 
high antiquity of the potter's art, and that it was far 
older than the currency. Considerable light is thrown 
upon the relative age and the local fabrics of the vases by 
the forms of the letters seen on the vases of different 
styles. The letters on the vases of the Archaic Greek 
style resemble those of the oldest inscriptions found at 
Corcyra, and show their Doric character by the use of the 
koph.^ This agrees with their probable Corinthian origin, 
their art, and oriental types of certain figures. The words, 

1 Oerhard, Rapp. Vole., p. 68. -* Jahiii Beschreibong der Vasensam- 

3 Kramer, ueber den Styl und die lung zu MUnchen, Svo. MOnch. 1854. 

Herkimfty 8. 54. Einleit, 8. ozlyii. 
3 Annali, 1887. 
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VAEIETY OF ALPHABETS. 17 

however, with which they are inscribed are sometimes 
^olic,^ and the antiquity of the alphabet undetermined. 
The alphabet obtained from examining the letters on the 
style transitional from this to that with black figures, 
which is for the most part Doric, as evinced by the presence 
of the digamma and the koph, is found in words not of the 
Doric dialect. Its age is also not certain.^ The letters on 
the vases with black figures of the old style are those of 
the oldest Attic alphabet, which was in use about Olym- 
piad Lxxx., and the words on these vases, although some- 
times abnormal, are generally Attic. On the vases of 
black figures of the later style the letters are those of the 
Attic alphabet current about six Olympiads later.^ The 
letters on vases with red figures of the strong style are 
nearly identical in form and epoch ; while on the vases 
of the fine style are found the letters of the Attic 
alphabet which was admitted into official employment in 
the second year of the xciv. Olympiad, in the memorable 
archonship of Eucleides,* after which the alphabet under- 
went no change. The use of the digamma^ however, is 
continued on Doric vases, both of this and even of a 
later age. 

AEEANGEMENT. 

There is no rule for the position or the presence of the 
inscriptions on vases.^ In some instances the field or 
ground of the figures is completely covered, in others they 
do not appear at all. The general position is governed 

^ Ab 2AEV2 for ZEV2, on a vase in ' Jahn, L c, cbdx. 

the Campana Collection. ^ Jahn. 1. c., czvii. 

» Jahn, L c, cxlix. * Gerhard, 1. c, 69. 
VOL. n. 
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18 GREEK POTTERY. 

by the figures to which they refer; but they are also 
found on the figures themselves, and often upon objects, 
such as fountains, shields, discs, and even the legs of 
figures,* or on the handles, borders, and feet of the 
vases. Sometimes they are written from left to right, at 
other times from right to left, and often, especially upon 
the old vases, perpendicularly to the vase, but not, except 
on the Panathenaic amphorsB from the Cyrenaica, in that 
order called by the Greeks Kiovihbv, or vertically as to 
themselves. BoustropAedon inscriptions are not uncom- 
mon, and sentences are often divided into two ; as, 
HO ITAIS, " the hoy^^ on one side of a vase, KAA02, " is 
handsomel^ on the other. Even names are sometimes thus 
divided, as, ANAPO on one side, and MAXE on the other 
side of a celebrated vase, for the name Andromache. 
This chiefly occurs on the older vases, as when the art 
reached its culmination more care was taken. 



DIALECTS. 

Inscriptions occur in all the three dialects, principally, 
however, in Ionic Greek, as ANTIoriElA for Antiope, 
A0ENAIA for Pallas Athene, HEPAKAEE2 for Hercules ; 
and sometimes the contractions, as, KAMOI for KAI EMOI, 
MENEAE02 ^ and I0AE02,' XATEP02 for KAI ETEP02. 
Vases with Doric inscriptions, which are comparatively rare, 
principally come from south Italy and Sicily. Such forms 
as HAPA, for Hera or Juno, AX22 KAAE,* for Aurora^ 

' Of., the one on the thigh of a youth ; ^ Q. k. V., cczzTii. 

and the name of the artist on the diadem ^ q, ^ y., czlviii 

or beard of a figure ; A. Z., 1844, e. 317. * M. A. U. M., vi. 
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DIALECTIC AND OTHER FORMS. 19 

TAAEIA for ©AAEIA, the name of the Muse,* and ASTIEPIAS 

for the HesperidsB.^ XPH2AN MOI TAN 24>AIPAN, "give 

me the Ball.'^ The ^olic digamma is prefixed to such 

names as FEPAKAES and FV4'inVAH ;* and is found in 

the middle of others, such as, AIFA2 and 2I2IF02,* and 

^olic forms are found, as 2AT2 for ZET2. The 

old form of the aorist, with the final N, generally occurs, 

as, ErPA<I>SEN and EIIOIESEN, although its use is not 

constant. The derivation of ^ and H from 4>S and K2 

is shown by such words as, ErPA<I>2EN * and EK2EKIAS. 

The old diphthong OE for 01, as KP0E20S for KP0I20S, 

and the Archaic O for OT, as NEAPXO instead of NEAPXOY, 

are found on vases of the earhest period ; or, EI for I, as 

ElOAEOS for lOAEOS (lolaus).* The aspirate is also 

applied to words in which at present it does not appear, 

as, HIAKXOD ^ for IAKX02, and HA^POAITE for A*PO- 

AITE. The N instead of the r before K, as, ANXin02 ® 

for AFKinnOS, or for M, as OAYNniOAI2P02 ^ for OATM- 

niOA12P02. Double letters are represented at all epochs 

by single ones, as, HinOAAMElA for HinnOAAMEIA, 

HinOKPATE2 for HinnOKPATES, nEP04>ATA for HEPO- 

4>ATTA;^® but the 2 is often reduplicated, on vases of 

late style, as, 0PE22TE2 for OPE2TE2," KA22TX2P for 

KA2TOP," PIE220E for niE20E." Letters are often 

omitted, as, AAn02 for AAMno2, in the name of one of 

^ A. Z., 1848, B. 247. 7 Gerhard,!. c,p. 690, Braun. Annali. 

« Millin., Dub. Maiflon. L iiL ; ^ c^^^ d^^ p 99^ j^q. 296; Birch, 

FHancarville, i 27; iiL 194; Pasaeri, Class. Mus. 1848, p. 298. 

I 4. » Gerhard, 1. c., p. 169, n. 641. 

s Kramer, ibid. ; M. A H. K., zii ^ Birch, Class. Mus., 1. c. 

* O. A. v., civ. " B. A. B., 1007. 

* Geihard, Rapp. Vole, p. 67, 68. » Gerhard, Vase de Meidias. 

* M. L, Izzxix. " Gerhard, Rapp. Vole, p. 69. 

c 2 
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20 GREEK POTTERY. 

the horses of Aurora ; TTTAPE02 for TTNAAPET2, the 
father of Helen; 0EPYTAI* for OEPTETAI, "is taken;" 
0E2TS for 0E2ET2;^ KAAIPE KPENE for KAAAIPOH 
KPHNH, the fountain of Callirhoe; 2Ano for 2An4>0,^ the 
poetess ; XAN0O2 for EAN0O2,* the name of a horse. 
The A on the old vases is always single, as, An0A0N02* 
for AnOAA12N02. So also, B0PA2 for B0PEA2; OPEI0YA, 
for Oreithyia; EPEX2E2, for Erectheus ; KEKP02, for 
Cecrops ; ^ HEME2, for Hermes.^ 

PAINTED INSCEIPTIONS. 

Inscriptions are divisible into two classes, — those painted 
and those- incised. 

I. Painted inscriptions, which are the most conspicuous, 
are generally small in size, the letters being -} inch high. 
They are in black varnish on vases with black or maroon 
figures ; on vases of the earliest style, with red figures, 
they are in crimson upon the black back-ground, or else in 
black varnish upon some of the red portions ; on the later 
vases with red figures they are in white. In the last 
style they are engraved with a pointed tool through the 
glaze into the paste itself. They are divisible into the 
following subordinate classes : — 

NAMES OF PIGURES. 

No particular law seems to have guided the artist as to 
the insertion of the names of the figures represented on 

1 Gerhard, A. V., ccxxxviii. • G. A. V., xx. 

s Cf., Gerhard, A. V., clviu. clxiil • C. C, p. 57, n. 105. 

» Mill. Anc. Uned. Mon.,pl. xxxiii. ? B. A. B., 849. 
* Q. A. v., cxci. 
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NAMES OF PERSONS AND THINQS. 21 

his vase. The greater number of vases are without 
them ; yet it would appear that vases of the very finest 
class were thus inscribed at all periods. The design of 
them was to acquaint the public with the story repre- 
sented. Sometimes not only every figure is accompanied 
with its name, but even the dogs, horses, and inanimate 
objects, such as BOMOS,^ or altar, where Priam is killed ; 
KAAIPE KPENE,^ or fountam of Callirhoe ; HEAPA,' or " the 
throne '' of Priam ; ATK02,* the altar of Apollo Lycius ; 
and the HTAPIA,® or water-pitcher, which Polyxena let fall 
in her flight from Achilles ; ATPA, " the lyre,*' over that held 
by Ariadne in her hands, at the death of the Minotaur ; 
HY2, "the sow," over "the Calydonian boar;"* and 
AHM02IA, the " public" baths, on a laver.^ These names 
are generally in the nominative, as, ZEY2»® Jupiter ; 
HEPMES,^ Hermes : but occasionally in the oblique case, 
as, AnOAONOS,'® of Apollo ; nOSEIAON02, of Neptune ; 
A<I>P0AITE2," of Aphrodite; the word EIAX2A0N, 
"figure," or AFAAMA, "image,'* being understood. In 
a few instances from dramatic subjects expressions such as, 
EIAX2A0N AHT0T2, "the shade of Leto,'* show the origin 
of the genitive.*^ nTPPOS, Pyrrhus; ArAME[MNX2N]," 
"Agamemnon;" IAA2, "Idas;"" occur over the sepulchres 
of these heroes. These names are sometimes accompanied 
with epithets, such as, HEKTOP KAA02," " Hector the 



> Gerhard. An. 1831, 188, 741. » B. M., 667. 

3 BroDd8ted,Dewr.of32VAses,p.56. ^ G. A. V., zxi; Gerhard, A. V., 

' Fran9oi8 Vaae. cczxxYii 

* O. A. v., cGxxv. " L. D., m, xv. 

» Fran^oia Vaae. i^ A. Z., 1852, a. 164. 

• Gerhard, A. V., ccxxxvi. " M. V. G., xiv. 
7 T.,L58. " T.,iv. 69. 

s G. A. v., iv. " a A. v., clxxxix. 
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22 QREEK POTTERY. 

handsome;" DPI AMOS HO nOAIOD, "the hoary Priam ;" ^ 
2IAANOS TEPnaN, " Silenus rejoicing :"^ or with a de- 
monstrative pronoun, as, 24>IXS HEAE, "this is the 
Sphinx;" 3 MENE20ET2 HOAE, "this is Menestheus/* 
In some instances the name is replaced by a periphrase 
or by a synonym : as HAAIOD TEPON,^ " the old man of 
the sea," instead of Nereus ; TATP02 4>0PBA2 and 
AAIAAH2,* "the feeding" and "sea-going bull" over Jupiter 
metamorphosed into a bull, and carrying Eiu'opa; IIANO^', 
" all eyes," instead of " Argos ;" XPT2H 4>IA0MHAH, or 
"golden smiler," for "Venus ;"7 AI02 nAI2, "the son 
of Zeus," for " Hercules ;"« AA2TAS HMI,» "I am a 
pirate " on a dolphin ; AI A02, " Modesty," instead of 
Leto ; AAKI2, instead of Cupid ;^® AI02 <I>I22, "the light 
of Zeus," for Diana or Dionysos;" AEEAMEN02, " the 
receiver," instead of Nessus." Some of the later vases 
have the titles of the subjects, especially the dra- 
matic ones, whence the pictures were derived; as the 
riATPOKAIA, or funeral poem about Patroclus ;*^ KPEON- 
TEIA, " the affairs of Creon ; "" TPlil2N lEPEA, "the sacred 
places of Troy,"" on a subject representing the ill-usage 
of Cassandra ; NAEIX2N, " the Naxians," on a vase repre- 
senting Ariadne and Dionysos at Naxos ; *^ and the sup- 
posed XEIPONEIA.^^ Even on the older vases are found 

1 G. A- v., 1. o. clxxviii. M. A. I., xii. 

s G. A. v., 1. c. ; oc. 186. ^ C. M., 68 ; M. V. Q., xiv. 

» G. A. v., ccxxxv. " M. A I., i. . 

* G. E. v., xiii " Mus. Borb., v. x. 

* G. A. v., cxxii. cxxiii. ^' G. A. V., ccxxvii. 

6 G. A. v., xc. " A. Z., 1847, taf. iii. ; M. I.. cUi. 

7 V. F., cclvi. ; B. A. N., iii. 61 ; Ann., " V. L., ii. xxiv. 

V. 149. J« M. A. U. M., xxvi. 

8 M. A. U. M., xxxviii., 92. V Micali, Storia, ciii. i., pp. 101, 163 ; 

9 A. Z., 1852, 165, for AH2TH5 HMI ; C. C, 24. 
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the inscriptions 2TAAI0N ANAPON NIKE, "the victory of 
men in the stadium/' over a foot-race of men ; nENTA0AON, 
for the Pentathlon ;^ HOAOI A0E [NAIAI], Athenian roads.^ 

SPEECHES. 

Besides the names of figures and objects, there are 
several inscriptions containing the addresses or speeches 
of the figures represented, like the labels affixed to the 
figures of saints in the Middle Ages. These vary in length 
and purport, but in most cases they are extracts from 
poems, or expressions well-known at the period, but which 
are now obscure, or have perished in the wreck of 
Hellenic literature. They are distributed over the early 
vases of the black or hard style, and often appear on 
vases of the Archaic style, with red figures ; but they are 
very rare on vases of the earliest and of the latest styles. 
They are often colloquies. Thus, on a vase on which the 
contest of Heracles and Cycnus is depicted, the hero and 
his opponent exclaim, KA0IE, " lay down," KEOMAI, " I 
am ready." In a boxing-match, is nAY2AI,' "cease." 
Ulysses says to his dog, MH AITAIH2,* " do not ask ; " 
Silenus, gloating over the wine, exclaims, HAYS OIN02,* 
"the wine is sweet," or, KAAE on02 niE20E, "it is so 
good, that you may drink it." ^ On a vase representing 
a man standing and singing to an auletris, the song is O AE 
AI2TX2 2TTPI20I, "Let him play to the flute."^ Silenus, 
who swings a Bacchante, says, EN AAEIA ANH, " rise at 

1 C. C, p. 93, n. 146. • Qerhard, Rapp. Vole, p. 187, no. 

3 CO., p. 100,159. 780. 

' Gerhard, Rapp. Vole, p. 79, 778. ' R, 1829, p. 148; A. Z., 1852, 

* MEAITAIE OPOI, B., 1851, p. 58. 8. 414. 
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24 GREEK POTTEBY. 

pleasure." * In the scene of the capture of Silenus, one of 
the attendants exclaims, 0EPTTAI 2IAEN02 0PEI02, " the 
mountain-hauntmg Silenus is captured I '* ^ The Greek 
who lights the pyre of Croesus exclaims, ET0TMO, 
"farewell!"'^ The old Tyndareus exclaims, XAIPE 
0ESET, " hail, oh Theseus ! '' * and the females, EIA02- 
0EMEN, " it is known." XAIPE, " hail ! '' often occurs in 
such a manner as to show that it emanates from the 
mouth of figures, although it is frequently an address fi'om 
the potter. ELA ELA,® " drive, drive 1 " is placed in the 
mouth of a charioteer ; and nOATMENE NIKA2,® " thou 
conquerest, oh Polymenos!" in that of another. A paido- 
tribes says to one of his pupils, AnOA02 TO AIAMEPON, 
"pay me my day's salary."^ On another vase, if correctly 
transcribed, may possibly be read a gnomic sentence, 
20A0N OXAOKNOIAON KAA02 I20AA02.® A COck 
crows, nP02Ar0PET0, " how d'ye do." ^ A herald or 
brabeus announces, Hin02 ATNEIKETT NIKA, "the 
horse of Dysneiketes conquers." ^° (Edipus, interpreting 
the enigma of the Sphinx, says, KAI TPI n[OVN], "which 
has three feet."" On a vase having a representation of 
ohve-gathering, the proprietor of the grounds — perhaps 
the merchant and sage, Thales, — says, in the Doric 
dialect, and in Iambic trimeter catalectic verse, O 
ZET nATEP AI0E nA0T2I02 TENO^IMAN], " Oh, father 
Jove, may I be rich ! " a prayer responded to on the 

1 B., 1861, p. 185. 7 Staekelberg, Die Graeber,tav. xii. 8. 

' G. A. v., coxzxTiii. ^ Stackolberg. Ibid. xxir. 

» Mon. i. PI., liv.-lv. ; Tr. R. Soc., Lib. » G. T. C, xxiv. 

4to, ii., 1834, p. 28. " Clase. Mub., 1849, p. 296 ; B. M. 

< G. A. V.,clviii. " M. Q.,iL ii. ixxx. 1 b.; Arg. Phcen. 

« St. ; Rap. Yolo-, p. 78. Eurip., Ac. ; Aristid. Pan., p. 193-246 ; 

« Ibid. Brunck. Anal., ii 321. 
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C0LL0QITIB3 AND EXCLAMATIONS. S5 

reverse by the representation of a liberal harvest, and the 
reply, HEAE MAN HEAE DAEON nAPABEBHKEN,* '*See, it 
is already more than enough/' On another vase, on which 
are depicted youths and old men beholding the return of 
the swallow in Spring, the following colloquy occurs^ — 
lAO XEAIAON, "behold the swallow;" NE TON HEPAKAEA, 
"by Hercules," AYTEI, "it twitters ; " EAP HEAE, "it is 
already Spring," — which is spoken, apparently in a metrical 
manner, by a company of men. On a terminal figure, or 
stele, at which a winged youth plays at ball with Danaids, 
is the speech, XPH2AN MOI TAN 24>[A]IPAN — 
"SendmethobalU'» 

On another vase, ME AITAIE, "do not ask," is the supposed 
reply to a beggar, who says, lOPOPOT, an unintelligible 
word, reading the same both backwards and forwards.* 

POTTERS' ADDRESSES. 

In order to enhance their ware in the estimation of the 
pubUc, the potters painted on their vases, at an early period 
of the art, certain expressions addressed to the purchaser 
or spectator. One of the most usual is XAIPE "hail!"* to 
which is sometimes added XAIPE KAI niEI, "hail, and 
quaflF," « XAIPE KAI niEI EY, " hail, and drink well ; " ^ 
or XAIPE KAI niEI TENAE, " hail and drink this [cup]." » 
NAIXl, "just so." ® On one remarkable vase was supposed 

^ M., 1837, tav., xUv. B. ; Ritsohl. Neapels Antik. Bild. Z.. vii. Schr. 2, 

Annali, iz., 1887, p. 183. Hermann 1-174 ; Mus. Borb., UL xii. 
Zeitschr. Alterthumw., 1837, no. 103, * An., 1852, PL T. 

p. 854, 855 ; BuU., 1840, p. 48. * G. A. V., iiL p. 150. 

« M., u. xxiv. « M. G. IL, Ixvi. 8 b. 

* liillingen, Anc. Unedit Mon., PL 7 De Beugnot Cat., p. 68, n. 75. 

zii., p. 30 ; Birch, Clasfiic Mus., 1849, ^ B. A. B., 1594. 

p. 302 ; Kramer, ueber den StyL, s. 183 ; > C. C, 147. 
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26 GREEK POTTERY. 

to be found OT HANTOS E2TI KOPIN0O2, "every one 
cannot go to Corinth/' * a familiar erotic proverb. The 
Athenian prize vases are inscribed TON A0ENE0EN 
A0AON [" I am] a prize from Athens/' * to which is some- 
times added EMI, "I am/' This inscription is also found in 
the abridged form, A0ENE0EN.* Sometimes the address 
was to some particular individual, as AEM02TPATE XAIPE, 
" Hail, oh Demostratus/' * 

INSCEIBED OBJECTS. 

Inscriptions upon representations of objects are much 
rarer than any of the kinds just mentioned, and, in cases 
where they appear, seem to have existed on the object 
represented. Some few are those found on stales, or 
funeral tablets, as TPX2IA02,* on the stSle of the youthful 
Troilos, lamented by his sisters ; AFAMEMNON,*^ on that of 
the King of Men; 0PE2TA2^ on that of his "fury- 
haunted son ; " I AA2, on that of Idas.® The most 
remarkable of these is an elegiac distich, inscribed upon 
the stSle of (Edipus, a copy of that recorded by 
Eustathius, from the poem called the Peplos, or " Shawl/' 
written by Aristotle — 

NliTn MEN MAAAXHN KAI nOATPIZON A24>OAHAON 

KOAUn OIAinOAAN AAIOY YION EXn.^ 

*' On my back is gran and spreading-rooted asphodel : 
In my bosom I contain (Edipus the son of Laius." 

On the base of a statue of Pallas Athene is the unintel- 

< On the cup of Aurora and Tithonos, * Millingen, V. G., PL zviL 

Braun in BulL, 1848, p. 41, reads, « M. V G., xiv. 

HANTOBENA KAAA KOPINeOI ; both 7 Vase, B. M. 1559. 

leadings are doubtful. ^ I. S. Y. T., zxzi. xzxtL 

> Millingen, Anc. Uned. Mon., PL L; ' Millingen, Anc. Un. Mon. Vases, 

» Thiersch. L c, s. 68. PL xxxvi. Mus. Borb., ix. xxix. 

* Q. A. v., xxlL i. 8. 82, 83. 
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ligible inscriptioii K0<I>T2T,* while AHM02IA.* "Public'*^ 
[baths] appear on a layer. CertiEun bucklers used for the 
armed race, the hoplites dromos, bear the inscription 
A0E,' either to show that they belonged to Pallas Athene, 
or that they were Athenian. The often-repeated expres- 
sion KAAOS, " beautiful,'* appears on layers, discs, a wine- 
skin held by Silenus, and other objects ; and on a column is 
inscribed HO nAI2 KAA02 NAIXT * " the boy is handsome 
forsooth ;'' while the inscription AAXE2 KAA02,* " Laches 
is handsome!'' inscribed down the thigh of a statue, recalls 
to mind the expression, " Pantarces is beautiful," which 
Phidias sUly incised on the finger of his Olympian Zeus 
at Elis, and the numerous apostrophes which coyered the 
walls of the Ceramicus, and other edifices of Greece. 

Other inscriptions are such as were taken from pedes- 
tals, and one remarkable example, reading AKAMANT12 
ENIKA 4>TAE, " the tribe of Akamantis has conquered," 
is on the base of a tripod dedicated by that tribe for a 
victory in some choragic festival.* AI02, "the altar of 
Jove,'' occurs on that of the Olympian god at Elis, at 
which Pelops and (Enomaus are depicted taking the oath. 
On the supposed tessera, or ticket of hospitality, in the 
hands of a figure representing Jason, is 2121^02.^ 

NAMES OF AETISTS. 

The artists who designed and painted the subjects of 
the vases often placed their names upon their finest 

1 Millingen, Ano. Hn. Hon., LPl. 29. Mus. ziii. 6. 

« T., L 68. * Jhid. 

> Cat. Dur., 674. * Panofka, Mob. filaa, L 

* Gerhard, Vaaen. and Trinkaoh. Kgl- 7 Ann., 1848, p. 162. 
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2& GREEK POTTERY. 

productions, accompanied with the words t:rPA4>2EN, 
ErPA24>EN, ErPAS'EN, or ErPA4>E; which words, from 
their preceding the formula, KAnOEDEME, "and made 
me,'' show that the painter ranked higher and was more 
esteemed than the potter ; unless, indeed, they were placed 
in this order with the view of forming a kind of Iambic 
trimeter. Sometimes the artist's name alone is placed on a 
vase ; at other times it occurs with those of the potter and of 
the figures represented ; and is accompanied with speeches, 
and addresses to youths. None of the older artists used 
the imperfect, ErPA4>E, " was painting," which was that 
adopted by the followers of the later Athenian school, in 
order modestly to affect that their most elaborate labours 
were yet unfinished, but always the more decided aorist, 
indicating completeness. These inscriptions do not occur on 
the early vases, attributed to the Doric and Ionic potteries, 
but commence with the vases with black figures, and ter- 
minate with those of the style of the decadence. Some 
of the earliest artists appear to have used a kind of Iambic 
verse, as : — 

EK2EXIA2 EFPA^SE KADOESEME 

£xeclas It was wb5 made and painted me. 

In the next chapter, describing the principal artists 
and their works, a further account will be given of the 
artists. 

An attempt has been made to connect the choice of 
subjects on vases bearing artist's name, with allusions to the 
name of the artist ; ^ but the connection, if it exists, is too 

1 FtoofkA, Abh. d. k. Akad. d. WiBaenocbaften, 4to, BerL, 1848, a. 153, 241. 
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yague to assist the interpretation of them. It is possible 
that such secret allusions may have been occasionally 
intended, but the subjects of vases inscribed with the 
names of artists are comparatively unimportant, and some- 
times merely ornamentaL 

NAMES OF POTTERS. 

A few vases have the potter's name inscribed upon them, 
accompanied by the expression EITOIESEN, " made,'* or 
MEITOIESEN, "made me,'' which is rarely, if ever, 
replaced by the EnOEI, "was making," of the later 
school of artists. A rarer form of inscription is the word 
EPrON, " work," instead of EnoiESEN. The potter always 
wrote his name in the nominative, generally simply as 
NIKO20ENE2 EHOIESEN, " Nicosthenes made," me or 
it. To this he sometimes added the name of his father, 
either to distinguish himself from rivals of the same name, 
or because his father was in repute. Thus Tleson, a cele- 
brated maker of cylices, or cups, uses the phrase TAE20N 
HO NEAPXO EnOIESEN, " Tleson, son of Nearchus," 
made it; while Eucheros, another potter, employed the 
form HOPrOTIMO HTITS ETXEP02 EnOlESEN " the son 
of Brgotimus, Eucheros, made it." EPrON, of course, has 
the genitive ; as 2TATI0(Y) EPrON, "the work of Statins." 
These inscriptions are generally placed in prominent 
positions, where they could readily be seen by purchasers. 
In this respect the potters only imitated the painters, 
sculptors, and architects, who inscribed their names 
on some part of their works, and even clandestinely intro- 
duced them inside their statues. The potter, who was 
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80 GREEK POTTERY. 

evidently exposed to an active competition, prided himself 
upon the fineness of his ware, and the elegance of the 
shapes which he produced. The vases with straw-coloured 
grounds have no potters' names, which first appear on 
vases of the old style, with pale red grounds, and are most 
common upon cups. They continued to be placed upon 
vases till the latest period, but with decreasing frequency. 
The art, in its decay, ceased to be either honourable or 
profitable. 

Like the artist, the potter arranged his inscriptions 
often in a kind of Iambic trimeter, and the final N, which 
is a poetic form, shows that he had an eye to a little 
doggerel, as in the inscription — 

HOPrOTlMO HTIT2 ETXEP02 EnOIE2EN 

^pYd\Tlfiov\vios\Evx€p6s\€'JToi.\rj(riv 
EucheroB, son of Ergotimus, [this vessel] made 

in which, in fi^'olicsome or sarcastic Iambi, some potter 
addresses his purchasers. In another, the following forms 
the end of a choriambic asclepiad. 

H02 OTAE nOT EY4>PONI02 

<o<r\ov hi 'jroT\Ev<f)p6vlL\os 
Such never made Eupbronios. 

NAMES OF YOUTHS. 

An account of the potters and their labours, derived 
from the inscriptions, will be found in the next chapter. 
Besides the names of the principal figures, and of the 
artists and potters, a third name, either male or female, 
accompanied with the adjective KAA02/ or KAAH,* " the 

1 G. A. v., oxcv. oxcvi. ; M. G., iL ' G. A. V., Ixxii. Ittxi. 

Ixzxv. 2, a ; V. C. xxx. x. 
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noble, beautiful or lovely, is found on several vases ; which 
epithet is also sometimes found without any name. The 
archaeologists who first studied the subject, imagined that 
these were laudatory inscriptions of the works of the pot- 
ters. On many vases is HO IIAIS KAA02, " the boy is 
handsome f ^ sometimes with a repetition of KAL02,* with 
certain anomalies, as HO IIAIS KAAE,' or HE IIAIS KAAE,* 
sometimes abridged to HO IIAIS, " the boy ;''* or HAIS,® or 
even with KAAOS NAIXI KAAOS, " handsome — ^handsome 
forsooth/' ^ The name, however, of some youth is generally 
understood, and in some instances expressed, as AOPO0EOS 
HO HAIS KAAOS HO HAIS KAAOS, " Dorotheos— the 
boy is handsome — the boy is handsome/^ ® One remarkable 
cup has, interlaced with the foliage painted upon it, 
KAAOS NIKOAAOS AOPO0EOS KAAOS KAMOI AOKEI NAI 
XATEPOS HAISKAAOS MEMNON KAMOI KAAOS <I>IAOS. 
''Nicolaus is handsome, Dorotheos is handsome, seems to 
me that the one and the other is handsome. Memnon 
to me is handsome and dear.'*^ A lecythus has oniS0E 
ME KAI EvnOAES El KAAOS, " behind (after) me even 
thou Bupoles art noble.*' ^° Once is found OIOS HAIS, 
"what a boy."" 

The most usual form, however, is a proper name, 
accompanied with KAAOS, as ONETOPIAES KAAOS, 
" Onetorides is beautiful ; " STPOIBOS KAAOS, " Stroibos 



^ M. G., iL Izx. 1, a, b ; Q. A. V., coxix.*ozxx. 
ccxxziz. Ivil IxxTi. 1 a; M. G. iL Ixiz. • M. G., iL IzxL 4 a. 

la; G. A. V., ocziix. ; V. D. C. xxiL ; 7 B., 1851, 68. 

M. G. iL cbdL 1 b ; G. A. V., cxoiii. ^ Q. k. V., ciL 

* V. D. C, xxxL 1 ; M. G. iL Ixxxii. 2 a. » An. 1888, 286-287 ; Mon. i. xxxix. 
s M. O., iL Ixxzii. 2 b ; V. G. xziL ^^ Campana CoUeciioiL 

« M. a, iL IzzxY. 2 b. "Vase at Naples; M. A. U. IL 

* M. G., iL Ixx. IxxL 4 b.; G. A. V.i xxxvia 02. 
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is beautiful ; " for which, on later vajses, is substituted the 
form O KAA02, "the beautiful/' as NIK0AHMO2 O 
KAA02, " the noble Nicodemos/* ** One youth, indeed, 
Hippocritos, is called HinOKPITOS KAAI2T02, " Hip- 
pocritos is the most handsome/' * 



NAMES OF FEMALES. 

Besides the names of youths, those of females, either 
brides, beauties, or hetairaB, are found, accompanied with 
the expression KAAE, as OINAN0E KAAE " (Enanthe 
is lovely !" * Often, however, the names of females are 
accompanied with those of men. The most elliptical form 
is KAA02, " he is handsome ; " KAAE, " she is fair ! " * 
One vase of the Canino collection had AT2iniAE2 KAL02 
POAON KAAE, " Lysippides is beautiful, Rodon is fair,'^ 
apparently a kind of epithalamiura. Before a lyrist 
is written on one vase, KAAE A0KE2,* "thou seemest 
fair/' This, however, might be part of the song. Of 
the nature of an Agonistic inscription is that cited by 
M. Bockh, reading KEAHTI AAM0KAEIAA2.* " Damocleidas 
(was victor) in the horse race," which throws much hght 
on the use of KAA02 in the others already cited. 

The import of these inscriptions has excited much con- 
troversy, for while some have taken them to be the names 
of the possessors of the vases,^ others have considered that 
they were those of the persons for whom the vase was 

J G. A. v. civ. Cf. ; Panofka, 1. c. « M. BOokh. in the Bull., 1882, p. 95 ; 

« G. A. v., lxi.-lxiL Walpole, Memoirs, p. 832 ; Bockh. 

a G. A. v., di. Corp. Inscr. Gr»c.. no. 83. 

* Q. A, v., Ixxxi 7 Panofka, Eigennamen mit koXos, 

* Mus. Borb., iii. xii. s. 1 ; Gerhard, Annali. 1881, p. 81. 
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made, or to whom it was sent as a present,^ or those of 
youths and maidens beloved or admired by the potter.^ 
This last hypothesis is supported by the fact of lovers 
writing the name of the beloved object upon the walls 
of the Ceramicus.' In allusion to this, the same epithet 
of "handsome, or beautiful,'^ is applied sarcastically by 
Aristophanes to the Demos, Pyrilampous,* and the same 
poet, speaking of the Thracian, Sitalcas, as a devoted 
admirer of Athens, describes him as writing upon the wall 
" the beautiful," or " handsome Athenians/'^ " He is an 
exceedingly good friend to Athens," says the poet, " and 
loves it so exceedingly, that often he scrawls upon the 
walls, 'The Athenians are beautiful!'" Females were 
repeatedly called "the fair,"® and their names inscribed on 
walls* Even dogs found their devoted masters, who 
called them koXos on their sepulchral monuments.^ The 
case, however, most in point for the artists of antiquity, is 
that of Phidias inscribing the name of Pantarces, in the 
case already mentioned.® According to this hypothesis, 
where the word KoXbs is found alone, the name was in- 
tended to be supplied, as in a blank formula,^ which, 
however, appears doubtful. It is generally supposed, in- 
deed, that the word is intended to express the personal 
beauty of the individual named,*° although it is by no 

1 Millingen, Feint d. Vases Grec., ^ Theophrast., Toup on Said., Ozon., 

foL Bonue, 1813, p. iii, p. zi 1790, t. IL p. 129. 

' Mazooohi, Tab. Heraol., 188; Bob- ' Clemens, Alex., p. 33 ; Arnob.ady. 

tiger, Yaaengem., iii. 20. Qeni, vi., p. 199 ; Greg. Nazien., zviiL ; 

^ Soidas, voce, 6 Se/ya koXos ; Sobol. Pausan., y. 11. 

Aristoph. Acbam., 143 ; Eustath. il. ' Visconti, Mus. Pio. Clem. V. ; tav. 

p. 638. xiii., p. 26, n. f. 

* Aristoph. Vesp., 97,98. " MUller, Gotting. gelehrte An- 

« Acliam., 143. zeignn, 134, 135; St, d. 25, Aug., 1831 

' Aristcenet. L 10 ; Ludan, Amor., s. 1331-1334. 



e. 16 ; Xenoph. Eph., L 2. 

VOL. II. 
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means improbable that it was applied to those who 
excelled in the games of the youths in the Stadium. These 
names, which no doubt were the popular ones of the day, 
were adopted by the potter, in order to induce the 
admiring public to purchase objects which recalled their 
idols to mind ; and the prominent manner in which the 
names are placed upon the vases, shows that they were 
not less essential than the subjects to their sale. The 
influence which the beauty of boys, and the charms of 
beautiful and accomplished women, exercised over the 
Greek mind ^ is quite sufficient to account for the use of 
the epithet, without supposing that it resulted from the 
admiration of the potter. Above seventy names of men, 
and about ten names of women, have been found with this 
epithet, besides those of several deities. These names are 
all Greek, many of them traceable to Athenian families ; 
and as the vases bearing them were found amidst the 
Etruscan sepulchres of Vulci and of Northern Italy, the 
Campanian tombs of Nola, and in Southern Italy and 
Sicily, it is plain that they could not have been those of 
the possessors or donors.^ A most ingenious attempt hajs 
been made by M. Panofka to trace a connection between 
the subjects of vases and the names which appear 
upon them. Bearing in mind the apparent remoteness 
of the allusions in the odes of Pindar to the victors 
celebrated, and in the Greek choruses to the plot of the 
drama, it is possible that such allusions may be intended, 
although, whether the connection can be always satis- 



1 Bergk. AUgemeine Literatur Zei- ' Th. Bergk., loc. cit.; Panofka, 

tung, n. 182, Juni, 1846, s. 1049- Eigennamen, s. 84-85. 
52. 
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&ctoriIy traced, is open to doubt.^ A list of the names 
of persons mentioned^ taken from M. Panofka's dissertation, 
is appended. (Appendix, No. I.) 



UNINTELLIGIBLE INSCRIPTIONS. 

A considerable number of vases are covered with in- 
scriptions,^ the meaning of which is quite unintelligible, 
although the letters can be distinctly read. This is not 
peculiar to vases found in Italy, but is of common occur- 
rence on those of Greece itself. Nor can it be charged to 
the ignorance or barbarism of the potter, as such inscrip- 
tions are often found intermingled with others in good 
Greek. In some few cases these inscriptions can be 
traced to forgeries, as for instance of the names of potters ; 
while in others a certain resemblauce is observable 
between the illegible inscriptions, and the more correctly 
written names of the figures represented. Some few 
ako may be intended for the sounds of animals, especially 
where there is a repetition of the same syllable placed 
near them, such as, 

XEXETAKTEXEXEXQFXEXQF<I>FX4)EXE 
KTEXETAKKqFTFXEAAXFXEXXKXEAA 

like the twittering and gibbering of the birds in the 
"Birds'* of Aristophanes. Some few, perhaps, are 
vulgarisms, or owing to the abnormal state of the language 

> This subject haa been discussed at 1849, p. 89-191 ; Thiersch, ueber 
considerable length bj M. Panofka, die hellenischen bemalten Vasen, 4to, 
Die Qrieohischen Eigennamen mit Munich, 44. 

KAA02, 4to, Berlm, 1850; Abhand. ' Gerhard, Rapp. Vole. p. 173, n. 668. 

d. K. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 

D 2 
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at that time.^ But many, especially those which are a 
series of words commencing with the same letters, and 
which often consist of agglomerations of consonants with 
few vowels, are the mere images of words, written down 
only to show that an inscription is intended.^ Others 
may be meant for the imperfect words uttered by excited 
persons, such as drunkards^ and revellers. Several of these 
unintelligible inscriptions occur on the early cups, such as, 
ENXIXNOIXITOIXNE^ or ENIXIXOXIXINEIT, XflSEAIN- 
KN2.* Some of them have lately been conjectured to be 
a kind of cipher.* These inscriptions are found on vases of 
the earlier style vrith black figures, and occasionally on 
those with red ; and they continue till the time of the later 
vases of Nola,^ and of Apulia,^ when names were incised 
by possessors ; the names of the potters Andocides and 
Hieron occur in this manner on two vases. 



II.— INCISED INSCEIPTIONS. 

The second class of inscriptions is those which are 
engraved on the vases. Sometimes they have been 
incised before the vase was sent to the furnace, at other 
times after it was baked. On the vases of the later style 
the names of figures and objects are executed in this 
manner, the letters being incised through the black glaze 
on the red clay of the vase. On the older ones they 

^ Gerhard, Rapp. Vola, p. 71., who Gerhard, A. V., clxxx-viiL 
supposes the artistswished to giye anap- * B, M., 678 ; C. D., 885. 

pearanceofgreat antiquity to their yases. ^ C. D. 885; R IL, 667-8. 

« Ibid., p. 173, n. 670; G. A. V., « B. A. B., 1599. 

cxxiv. olzv. 7 De Witte, Penelope, Annali, 1841, 

s Of., the ezpression, EAEOH, EAE- p. 264, pi. i. 
AEM, with the word, KOMAPXO:S, » De witte, Annali, 1841, 268. 
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have generally been incised before the vases were con- 
signed to the furnace. They are found distributed in 
different places, as the handles, border, feet, and especially 
at the bottom of the vase under the foot ; having been 
written when the vase stood upon its mouth, or on the 
detached foot before it was united. Those on the body 
of the vase relate either to the figures represented, or else 
have the name of the possessor of the vase, or of the 
person for whose ashes it was used. Some few, however, 
relate to the potters.^ A vase in the Museum at Naples * 
has incised upon its neck the name of Charminos, son 
of Theophamides — XAPMINOC 0EO4)AMIAA KiilOC — a 
native of Cos, and came fi-om Carthage. A hydria^ or 
pitcher, from Berenice, has in like manner the name of 
Aristarchos son of Ariston.^ Such formulae are not 
uncommon, as AI0NT2I0T A AAKT0O2 TOT MATAAOT 
" (I am) the hcythtis of Dionysius, the son of Matalus ;''* 
— ^TPEMIO EMI, " I belong to Tromios f KAP0N02 EMI, 
"I belong to Charon;"* 202TPAT0 EMI, "I belong 
to Sostratos f^ TATAIH2 EIMI AHKT02 02 AAN ME 
KAE*[H] 0T<I>AO2 E2T0, " I am the lecythus of Tataies, 
and may whoever steals me be struck blind.'' ^ On a vase 
in the Museum of Naples is NIKA HEPAKAH2, "Heracles 
conquers,*' but it is doubtful whether it is antique.® In one 
instance a scratched inscription, reading HEMIKOTTAION, 
indicated the capacity of a vase with two small handles, 

1 As that of meron. Bull., 1832, < B.,1880, p. 153; A., 1831, D. 

p. 114. ^ Raoul Roohette, Joum. des Say., 

« M. B., iv. 5. 1; NeapeU. Ant. 1830. p. 118. 
BUd, 8. 648. • Ibid. 

' Formerly in Mr. Bidwell*8 Collec- 7 B. Arch. Nap., torn. ii. tav. i., fig. i. 

tion, Arch. Zeit, 1846, p. 216. » Inghirami, S. V. T., xliL 
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found at CorfA ; another of these inscriptions/ ATAIA 

MEZrz KE AEnA2TIAE2 KZ, supposed to refer to 

the capacity of some vase, holding 25 lydians 

and 27 lepastides; under another^ IX0TA, "dishes for 
fish." 3 

On the foot of a crater from Girgenti is the word 
XAPIT12N, Chariton, probably a proper name.* 

The most interesting inscriptions, however, are those on 
the feet of the vases of the earlier style, of which a 
considerable number have been discovered. They are 
very diflBcult to decipher, being chiefly contracted forms 
of words, and oflen monograms, or agglomerations of 
letters and ciphers. The greater portion are con- 
sequently unintelligible, and probably were understood 
only by the potter or his workman. Many of them, 
however, are evidently memorandums made by the work- 
man, about the number of vases in the batch ; and others 
those of the merchant, respecting the price to be paid. 
Such are the abridgments as TE* HVA, HVAPI Hufipto,® or 
in a fuller form HVAPIAS AHK or AHKV kntcvOos,'' OET for 
OEYBA^A,® o^t/baphay another kind of vase, XTTPI, for 
" pots." • The examination of these inscriptions under the 
feet of vases leads to some curious results as to prices. On 
one in the Louvre is : 

> Arch. Zeit, 1846. b. 371. » M. E., 212. 

« A. Z. 1848, B. 248. • M. E., xxxvil. 1650. 

> Collections of these will be found 7 Panofka, Rechercheii, p. 8. 

in Pr. de Canino, Mus. Etr.; Gerhai'd, ' Panofka, 1. c; Letronne, Jonrn. 

Neuerworb. Ant Denk. 8vo., Berlin, des Sav. 1887, p. 750; Nouvellea An- 

1836, Taf. ii. ; Cat. Greek and Etr. nales, i., p. 497 ; Journal des Sav., 1849, 

Vases in Brit. Mus., pi. A. and B. p. 427; Bockh. Staatsh. i., p. 451; 

* Millingen, Vases de Cogbill, pi. xi. Jahn. Berioht, d. k. Sachs. Gesellsoh., 

The word also means "of the Oraoes." 8to., Feb. 1854, p. 87. 
i.e. " the crater of the Graces.** 
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KPATEPES : DI 

TIME ; l-hhl-OEIAES ; mil 

BA4>EA : A Ah I. 



That is/ 



Six crateres 

value 4 drachmas : 8 oxides. 

20 baphea. 1 drachmas . 1 obolos. 

On another vase was inscribed^ — 

KPATEPE2 n OEIAES AAAATI0 
OEVBA^A AIII 

5 craters, 40 oxides, value 8 drachmas 
13 oxjbapba . . . 

A . KVA0EA 

10 Cyathea (for Cjathoi).' 

APT2IAH 
30 ary sides, or "ladles," 

VPIA2 IIII (for Hvbpias) 
make " 4 hydrias." 

It is supposed that these inscriptions were placed on 
the feet of vases while being turned for the potter, and 
before they were united with the vase.* 

Present value 
of money about 

1 Cylix cost 1 drachma = 3 shillings. 

1 Crater cost 4 obolos = 2 shillings. 

1 Lecythus coat 1 obolos = 6 pence. 

1 Small pot cost ^ obolos = 3 pence. 

1 Saucer (jSa^iov) cost ^ obolos = 2 pence. 



^ Letronne, sur lea noma tracda k ' Ibid., 502. 

la pointe; Nouvellea Annales, 1886, > Ibid., 502, 503. 

p. 492. * Ibid., 506. 
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The following were the prices of kcythi, or oil-flasks : — 



AHKT : AA : AH 20 lecjthi *re worth 27 drachmae^ 
AHKT:ir:IA 13 „ „ 11 „ V op oboW 

AHKT:K0:AH 29 „ 



27 drachmae '\ 

11 „ > 

27 ., ) 



This was probably reckoned by obols, for according 
to Aristophanes,^ an obolos would purchase a very fine 
lecythus^ while an earthenware cask, or cadus {ko^o^^ cost 
3 drachmae.' In an inscription published by Bockh,* one 
Cephisophon values his cylix^ or cup, at one drachma. 

On another small vase at Berlin 



AAAII : TIMH • H H iniC. 
32 vases value 2 dr. 4J oboli. 

n.EAnOI • AAA. 
5 elpi, value 30 drachme, or 1 elpos = 6 dr.* 

n • KAAIA. 
5 cadi = 12 dr. or 1 cados = 2J dr. 

The two annexed engravings will illustrate the nature 
of these inscriptions completely. The first, which is at 
the base of a small two-handled vase, called pelike^ found 

at Nola, reads ^payjxai hwo Tifiq o/3oA.ot T€<r<rap€S Kai r}fjLL(Tv, — 

" two drachmae, value four oboli and a half," — which is 
supposed to refer to the value of this by no means fine vase. 
The second is evidently a memorandum, beginning, XVTPIA 
j^p6 "Twenty -three pots," — bpaxfMis rpiaKovra cin-a, "thirty- 



J Jahn, I. 0. p. 37, 38. ein Topferei voretellt in the Bericht 

3 Ranse, 1267. d. Sachsisch. Qesellsch. 1854, p. 87. 
2 Pax. 1291. « Gerhard, Neuerw. Denkm., b. 30, 

* Corp. Art. Inscr. GrsBC, No. 545. No. 1605. 

* Jahn, Ueber ein Vaisenbild welches 
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seven drachmae/' — OHT 03a<^) E,^ " Five oxybapha," or 
"vinegar vases." In a similar manner are written 



<^ T 



^ 



<: 



-i 



/r/^^z 



? 

\ 



No. 126. — ^Indaed izuciiptlonB on va 



memoranda of the prices of cj/UceSy^ or cups, and other 
products of the kiln,' ajs A KVA0EA, " four cyathi." * 

Inscriptions on vases are mentioned by the ancients. 
The scyphos of Hercules, on which was seen the fall of 
Troy, had on it certain illegible characters.* A cup at 
Capua was said to have an inscription declaring that it 
belonged to Nestor. Athenseus^ also mentions the 
inscribed cup of a youth who had thrown himself into 
the sea after a girl beloved by him, declaring that he had 
carried with him a cup of Zeus Soter. 

1 Mi28. Etr. la., No. 1821 ; Cat of > B. A. B., 1666. 

Gr. and Etr. Vaa. in B. M., pi. A. '* C. B. L., p. 21, No. 22. 

459. * Athenseus, p. 493, C. 

8 B. A. N. N. S., iv. p. 182, BAN. il • xi. 466, C. 
tav. i. 6, p. 23. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Ancient Potters — ^Athenian Potteries — Names of Potters : Alides — Amasis — An- 
dooides — ^Archides — Bryllos — Calliphon — Chachrylios — CharitOBUB — Cleo- 
phradas — Cholchos — Chelis — Cbarinos — Cherestratos — Cephalos — Deini- 
ades — Doris — Epitimos — Epigenes — Erginos — Ergotimos — Eueigetides — 
Eucheros — Echecrates — Ezecias — Buphronios — Euxitheos — Glaucythes — 
HermaeuB— Hermogenes— Hechthor— Hieron— Hilinos — ^Hischylos— Meidias 
— Naucydes — Neandros — Nicosthenes— Oinieua — Pamaphius — Phanphaios 
— Pamph»08 — PhilinoB — Pistozenos — Priapus — ^Python — Simon of Elea — 
Smicy lion — Socles — Sosias — Statins — Taleides — Theoxetos — Thyphei- 
theides — Timagoras — Tlenpolemos — Tleson — Xenocles — Tychios — 
Xenophantos — Names of Vase Painters: Unlades — Alsimos — ^Amasis — 
Aristophanes — Asteas — Bryllus, or Bryaxis — Clitias — Cholchos — ^Doris — 
Euonymos — Epictetus — Euphronios — Euthymides — Ezecias — Hegias — 
Hermonaz — Hypsis — Onesunos — Pheidippos — Philtias — Phrynos— Pothi- 
nos — Praxias — Polygnotus — Priapos — Psiaz — Sosias — ^Taoonides— Zeuxi- 
ades. 

Having thus described the chief peculiarities of the 
painted vases, and of the circumstances connected with 
them, it now remains to say something respecting their 
makers — the potters of antiquity. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, little is known of their condition, except that they 
formed a guild, or fraternity, and that they amassed vast 
fortunes by exporting their products to the principal 
emporia of the ancient world. The oldest establishments 
appear to have been at Sanaos, Corinth, and ^gina, and 
it was not till a later period that the Athenian pottery 
attained any great eminence, or became universally 
sought after. The existcace of two kerameikoi^ or pottery 
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districts, at Athens, and the fact that some of the prin- 
cipal men were connected with the potteries, show the 
great commercial importance of the manufacture. 

By the Athenians, potters were called Prometheans^ 
from the Titan Prometheus, who made man out of clay, 
— which, according to one mythos, was the Wood of the 
Titans, or Giants, — and who was thus the founder of the 
fictile art. It was not, however, much esteemed, although 
without doubt the pursuit of it was a lucrative one, and 
many of the trade reaUsed large fortunes;^ in proof of 
which may be cited the well-known anecdote of Aga- 
thocles,^ who, at a time when the rich used plate, was in 
the habit of mixing earthenware with it at his table, 
telling his oflBcers that he formerly made such ware, but 
that now, owing to his prudence and valour, he was 
served in gold, — an anecdote which also proves that the 
profession was not highly esteemed. However, the com- 
petition in the trade was so warm as to pass into a 
proverb, and the animosity of some of the rival potters 
is recorded upon certain vases.* To this spirit is also 
probably to be referred many of the tricks of trado, such 
as forgeries of the names of makers, and the numerous 
illegible inscriptions. When the potter's establishment, 
— called ipycurrnpiov — was large, he employed under him 
a number of persons, some of whom were probably free 

^ Ktd ainoi tk *AOriyeudi robs xinpias Arch. Zeit. 1858. 

KoX hrvofwoiohs Kot vdtfras Zcoi irriKovpyolf ■ Plutarch, Apophthegm., vol. yi., p. 

TlpofJLrf64as iartKdXow hrurK^hrroyrts is 678. Leipz. ed. 1777. 

rhtf miKhy jcol rfiv 4v irvpl otfuu rStv < Hesiod, Oper. et Dier.,v. 25; Aria- 

CKwv&v 6imi<ruf. Lucian. Prometh. in totle, Rep., v. 10 ; Rhet, ii. 4 ; Ethic, 

Verbis, Dindorf. 8vo., Parifl, 1840, p. 6, viii 2 ; Plato, Lys., p. 215; Plutarch, 

B. 2., 1. 11 and foil. de capiend. ex hoste util., p. 842, 

- S^X^Afwy Euoi/AxiSou 6/c iccpa/ic«v. Leipz. ed. 1777. 
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but poor citizens, whilst others were slaves belonging to 
him. How the labour was subdivided there are no means 
of accurately determining, but the following hands were 
probably employed : — 1. A potter, to make the vase on 
the wheel ; 2. An artist, to trace with a point in outline 
the subject of the vase ; 3. A painter, who executed the 
whole subject in outline, and who probably returned it to 
No. 2, when incised lines were required ; 4. A modeller, 
who added such parts of the vase as were moulded ; 5. 
A fireman, who took the vase to the furnace and brought 
it back ; 6. A fireman for the furnace ; 7. Packers, to 
pack up the vases for exportation. Hence it may readily 
be conceived that a large establishment employed a great 
number of hands, and exhibited an animated scene of 
industrial activity. 

Some slight insight into the nature of the trade is 
gained from the inscriptions which the potters placed on 
their vases. The fullest form ^ of inscription is when 
both the potter and the artist placed their names on the 
vase ; and there is some doubt whether, when the name 
of a potter is found alone, he did not paint as well as 
make the vase. Nearly fifty names of potters have been 
found, but they only occur on choice specimens of art, 
perhaps on samples or batches, and the far greater pro- 
portion of vases have no name at all. It is so difficult to 

1 For the lists of these names see blatt, 1880, No. 83, 84 ; Welcker, in the 

Panofka, Von den Namen der Yaseu- Rheiuiscb. Mus. Bd. vi. 1847, s. 389-97; 

bildner, 4to. Berlin, 1849. s. 153, 241; De Witte, ear les noms dea Dessina- 

B. Bochette, Lettre ^ M. Schom., 8vo, teurs et Fabricants des Vases Peintes^ 

Paris, 1832 ; 2nd edit. 8yo. Paris, 1845 ; Revue de Philologie, Svo, Paris, Tom. ii. 

Clarao, Cat. d. Artist. d'Antiq., 12mo, p. 387-478 ; Qerhard, Rap. Vole., p. 74, 

Paris, 1849; Welcker, in the Kunstblatt, 75. 
1827, No. 81-4 ; Osann, in the Kunst- 
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assign to each potter his relative position in the history of 
the art, that it is as well to take the names in alphabetical 
order. 

The name of the potter Alides has been found upon a 
vase with red figures, of the strong style, found at St. Maria 
di Capua, having the subject of Pelops, sumamed Plexippus, 
with two horses.^ 

Amasis, a potter, whose name is apparently of Egyptian 
origin, may have had a factory at Corinth, as his works 
are of the early rigid school. His vases have been found 
only in Italy. He exercised the art of painter as well as 
potter, and on certain vases he states that he painted 
the subject.^ He painted for the potter Cleophradas.^ 
Whether he subsequently set up for himself does not 
appear, but he is known in connection with several vases 
with black figures ; as, an amphora, on which is seen the 
dispute of Poseidon and Ajthene for the soil of Attica,* and 
Dionysos and his cohort; a small jug, olpe, with the 
subject of Perseus killing Medusa;^ and an amphora, 
with that of Achilles and Penthesilea, and the arrival of 
Memnon at Troy.^ Generally he writes on his produc- 
tions MEITOIESEN, " made me," but on this last-mentioned 
vase appears the blundered form noiH2N. Anodes 
is known from a cup on which is a hind.^ AndoddeSy 
another maker of the same kind of vases, is known from 
an amphora, on which is represented the contest of 

1 Bull. Arch. Nap. xov.; Panofka * Qerhard Annali, 1831, 178, No. 

Vaaenbildner, a. 43. This is the same 702. 

name read BueiigetideB. < Cat Dub. No. 82 ; Cat. Vaa. B. M., 

! Baoul Roohette, p. 81 ; Clarac, p. p. 172, 641*. 

248. • G.A . v., ccvii ; Campanari, p. 87, 

> Qerhard, Lc, No. 703; RRoohette, 7 Panofka, a. 82; Bull. 1885, 127; 

Bull. Fer, 1831, p. 101. De Witte, Rev. 392. 
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Hercules and Gycnus, and Bacchus and satyrs/ and 
another with black figures on a white ground, having 
for its subject Nereids and Amazons,* the style of 
which is fine. He employed no artist. Archedes^ who 
also inscribes upon his vases " made me/' or " made/' is 
known firom a phiaky a cup of a very old style, with tall 
foot, and small handles of figures, with the subjects of the 
hunt of the Calydonian boar, and the death of the 
Minotaur.* Another of his cups has a goat and satyr.* 
He employed the artist Glaucythes,^ by whose aid he pro- 
duced the celebrated vase found at Caere, one of the most 
remarkable for size and decoration, and which belongs 
to the oldest period of the fictile art. BryUos is known 
as the maker of a cyliiV found at Vulci, painted with red 
figures, and having for its subject the last night of Troy ; ^ 
and of another, with Triptolemus, the family of Celeus, and 
the rape of Proserpine, also in red figures.® The name of 
the potter CaUiphon was invented to deceive the celebrated 
archaeologist Millin, in which it was entirely successful.® 
ChachrylioSy was a maker of a cup with red figures, of the 
fine style,^^ representing Amazons and the Bacchanalian 



1 ANAOKIAE2 EHOIESE, EHOESEN. 
Can. le Cent, 1846 ; Ann., 1887, 178, No. 
700; Clarac, Cat, p. 87, 287-249 
Mufl. Etr. 1381 ; C. Dub., 79 ; C. D., 22 
Campanari, p. 88; B. 1845, p. 25; 



< Panof ka, M. Bl., xvi. 47 ; Gerhard, 
A. 1881, 178, No. 694 ; Clarac, Gat p. 
251. 

7 Panofka, b. 18, B. 1848, p. 71, 
BPTL02 EHOIESEN. 



Panofka, Taf. iii. 2, b. 28. * A. 1850, pi. G. p. 109. 

3 His name is inscribed on the foot, ' Coll. Can. 51 ; Joiim. des Savans., 

which renders it suspicious. Gampana 1880, p. 121; Raoul Rochette, Ball. 

Coll. F^rua, 1881, p. 149 ; aarac. p. 70. 

» G. D., No. 999 ; R. V., p. 178, n. " Coll. Gan. 51 ; Gat Can. 81 ; Oer- 

694. hard, Ann., 1881, 179, No. 705; Gam- 

< G. A. v., ccxxxv.; Panofka, s. panari, p. 88 ; XAXPTLI02 EnoIESEN ; 

82, 88. Gat Yas. Brit Mus., p. 262, No. 

* Panofka, s. 81, reads this artist's 815.* 
name, APKITE2 EOOIESEN. 
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GHAGHBYLIOS— CH^RESTRATOS. 47 

cortege ; and of another, with Theseus bearing off Antiope. * 
A yase found at Caere, with black figures, had the name of 
the potter Charitam, representing the subject of Hercules 
and the Nemsean lion.^ Of Cleophradas, the employer of 
Amasis, mention has been already made.^ Cholchos, 
another maker of vases with red figures, of the strong 
style, appears to have worked for Euxitheos.* An cenochoe 
of this maker has been found, with the subject of the 
contest of Hercules andCycnus.* Chelis manufactured 
i^lices with black figures, sometimes intermixed with red, 
representing Bacchanalian and athletic subjects ; and one 
with Apollo and Hermes contending for the lyre. He 
belongs to the transition period.^ 

A jug of fine shape, having a wreath of a vine laden 
with grapes depicted in black on a white ground, bears the 
name of the potter CharinoSy with which is combined that 
of Xenodoros, but whether that of an artist or of a youth 
is uncertain.^ Chcsrestratos is only known from some 
verses of Phrynichus. " Then, forsooth,'* says he, " Chae- 
restratos, soberly pottering at home, burnt about a 
hundred canthari of wine every day." ® A person of the 
name of CephaloSj if it be not a fictitious one, is 



1 Cat. Vas. Brit Mas., p. 278, No. < Rochetie, Lettre k M. Schom, p. 

827; Cat. Can., 115. 44; Clarac. Cat. p. 278; Campanari. p. 

> XAFPTAIOS EOOIESEN EME, XAPI- 88, X0AX02 MEHOIESEN. 

TAI02 EnOIE2EN : EME : ET, Viaoonti, ' O. A. V., ciiii. cxiiii. ; Panofka, 

Intomo gli Monumenii sepolchrali bco- b. 14, Taf. i. 6. 

pertinel ducato di Cere, in the Dia- < XEAaEnOIE2EN,aerhard,A.,18Sl, 

Bertazioni della Pontificia Accademia p. 179 ; No. 706 ; Clarac, p. 74 ; Cat Dur. 

Bomana di Archeologia, 4to, Roma, 180 ; Cat Can. 224 ; Panofka, b. 5, 87. 

1886, Taf. ix. ' Brit Mub. No.'90. 

* Gerhard, Annali, 1831, p. 178, No. ^ Meineke, Frag. Com. Grseo., ii. 886 ; 

703; Panofka, b. 87; Due de Luynes, AthensuB, zi., p. 474, E There is a 

Choix de Vaaes, pi. xliv. play on the word Kf fiofic^K. 
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48 GREEK POTTERT. 

sarcastically alluded to by Aristophanes,^ as making 
wretched dishes, but tinkering the state well and truly. 

The name of Deiniades,^ another potter, is recorded on 
a cylix, with red figures, having for its subject Hercules 
kilHng Alcyoneus. Doris, better known as a painter, ap- 
pears as the maker of a dish, on which is a seated figure 
of Athene.* Epigenes, another potter, is only known from 
a cantharus, or two-handled cup, of peculiar shape and 
mediocre style with red figures, on which is painted 
Achilles at the ships, receiving a draught of wine from the 
Nereid, Cymothoe, and attended by Ucalegon, while 
Patroclus, attended by Nestor and Antilochos, has the 
same honour accorded him by Thetis. Both Achilles and 
Patroclus are armed, and departing fii*om the ships.* 
Epitimos made vases with red figures ; as, for example, a 
cup of ancient style, on which is a warrior mounting his 
horse.^ 

ErginoSy a potter, employed the painter Aristophanes, 
and fabricated vases with black figures.^ 

ErgotimoSy another potter, is known from the Fran9ois 
vase, and a cyliw with black figures, representing the capture 
of Silenus in the gardens of Midas, found at iEgina,^ of which 
island Ergotimos was probably a native. He was perhaps 
the father of the next potter, Eucheros, or Eucheir, in whom 

1 Eccl. Y. 252. Panofka, a. 40, 1. 

3 AEINIAAE2 EHOIESEN, Coll. Can., « EniTIMOS £noiE:6EN, Clanio, Cat 

le Cent., No. 74 ; Gerhard, Ann. 1881, 240, m ; Dub. Not deacr., 56, No. 208; 

p. 179, No. 709 ; p. 180, No, 728 ; Campanari, p. 88. 

Campanari, p. 88. « Clarao, Cat, p. 204, c, EPHNOS 

* Gerhard, Femerer Zuwachs der K. EIIOIESE ; (Gerhard, Trinkschalen, Taf. 
Hub., No. 1858 ; Gerhard, Trinkachap iL iii. ; Panof ka, a. 8, Taf. i. 8. 

len, Taf. xiii. 7 EPrOTIMOS EOOIE^E; G. A. V., 

* Ann., 1850, p. 143, pi. H. i.; B. 1846, ccxxxviii; Bull. F^r., 1881, p. 168. 
p. 69 EnirENE^ EOOESE (cironjo-ci^) ; 
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EUCHEROS— aLAUC YTHES. 4 9 

some recognise the celebrated Eucheir, brought by Dema- 
ratus from Corinth to Tarquinii, who made a cyli^, with 
black figures, of the oldest style, with a representation of 
the Chimaera, and on which he inscribes himself the son of 
Ergotimos.^ He is a maker of the oldest school. 

Euergetides made a cup with red figures, found at 
Capua,^ representing Pelops, Plexippos, a dancer, and a 
Palaestric subject. 

The potter Ewphroniosy was probably the most cele- 
brated of his day. He belonged to the epoch of the 
" fine,"' or to the latter days of the " strong " style, cha- 
racterised by red figures, or by polychrome figures on a 
white ground,^ and produced vases, mostly cylices^ of the 
finest style of art. The only vase-painter whose name 
appears on his works, is the artist Onesimus,* who painted 
for him a cylix with the subject of a race. Only a few of 
his works remain, as a cyliw^ with the subject of Hercules 
and the Erymanthian boar, a quadriga ; AIcsbus and 
a Sappho ; ^ another with the fate of Troilus,^ a horse- 
man,® Phrygians,® and heroes arming ; ^° one with Death 
and Sleep bearing oflF Sarpedon," and Dolon seized by 
Ulysses and Diomedes ;^^ and another with a triclinium of 

* ETXEP02 EnoiESEN HOPrOTI- * Vas. Cat. Brit. MiiB., p. 270, No. 
MOT HTIHT2, Clarao, Cat. Art. 191 ; 822 ; Panofka, p. 9. 

Bull. 1846, p. 78 ; Cat. Vas. B. M., p. • Cat Dur., 61. 

196, No. 701; De Witte, Cat. Can., 7 Mus. Etr., 588; Cat. Can., 87, No. 

No. 121, p. 70, M. M. I., zlii. 568 ; Ann., 1881, 408, 824 ; Clarac, 272 ; 

« Ann., 1849, p. 145, pi. B., ETEPPE- G. A. V., ccxxv. 

TIAE2 EnOI. 8 Cat. Dub., p. 200. 

' G. T. C, xiv. • Cat. Can., 81 ; Mus. Etr., 1091 ; 

* AnnaU, 1831, 180, No. 723; Bull. 1831, Ann., No. 723. 
F6ru8ac., 1831, p. 158 ; Clarac. Cat., p. ^ G. A. V., ccxxv, 
109; DuboiB, Cat. d. Pr. de Canino, 87, " Panofka, p. 9. 
ter; Panofka, die Yasenmaler Eutby- *- Ibid. 

mides und Euphronios, p. 13. 

TOL. IL K 
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fiO GREEK POTTERY. 

hetairsB.* He also painted vases on which occur the name 
of Pansetios, an amphora with Hercules and the Eryman- 
thian boar, and Acamas and Demophon with their horses,* 
and a jar with recumbent undraped females.' 

He has also left a cylvv with figures in black outline, Uke 
the later Athenian school, on which is Diomedes and a 
female, or Achilles and Pontomeda ;* and a crater ^ with Her- 
cules and AntsBus of remarkably fine and grandiose style.^ 
This potter placed on his vases the names of several 
celebrated youths of the day. His vases are, perhaps, the 
very finest known of the strong style. 

EuaitheoSy who belongs to the period of vases with red 
figures, was a painter as well as a potter. He is known 
from an amphora representing Achilles and Briseis,* and 
firom a a/liw with the subject of Patroclus. For the last 
he employed the vase-painter Cholchos.^ 

Ea?ecias was both a maker and painter of vases,® with 
black figures, of the early style. He is known from 
amphora on which are represented Hercules killing 
Geryon, the chariot of Anchippus,^ Achilles and Pen- 
thesilea,^® Bacchus," and (Enopion, and a deep cylia^ with 
small figures of a winged female and stag.^* On cups, 

in)id. B. 10. 729; Campanari, p. 88; Brit. Mu»., 

» Ibid. 8. 16. Vas. Cat., p. 246, No. 80 3; Inghirami, 

» Campan. Coll. Gall. Om., ii. 254. 

* Gerhard, Trinksc. und Gefaaae, taf. » EX2EKIA2 EOOIESE, Panofka, s. 
xiv. 6, 6, 7 ; Panofka die vaaenbildner, b. 19, Taf. ii. 1, 2. 

taf. iv. 7. 8. 11 ; Welcker, Rhein. Mu8., » Cat. Dur., 296 ; G. A. V., cviu 

vi. Bd. 1847, 8. 894. ^^ Cat. Dur., 889 ; G. A. V., ccyI. ; 

» Mod. v. pi. 38, 1855. Cat. Vas. Brit. Mus. p. Ill, No. 564. 

• EYiaieEOS EHOIESEN, Cat Dur. " Q. A. V., ccvi. ; Panofka, b. 19, 
886 ; G. A. V., dxxxvii. ; Panofka, Taf. ii. 5, 6. 

B. 17. " EKSEKIAS MEUOIESEN. Cam- 

7 Yases d. Pr. d. Canino, pi. 5 ; pan& Coll. 
Gerhard, Ann., 1881, p. 180, 729, No. 
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EUPHRONIOS-HIEROK. 61 

cylicesy and amphorsB he painted the subjects of Acamas 
and Demophon bringing back ^thra^^ Achilles and Ajaz 
playing at dice,* the contest for the body of Achilles, and 
Dionysos and the Tyrrhenian pirates.^ 

Echecraies is known by a single cylix, the subject of 
which is a Grorgon's head.* 

Glaucythes * has been already mentioned. His name 
appears on the cup, with small figures, representing the 
death of the Minotaur, and of the Calydonian boar, now 
in the Museum at Munich, and on another cup in the 
Berh'n Museum. He must have flourished about the same 
time as Tleson and Nicosthenes, and he placed on his 
wares the name of Hippocritos, a youth styled " the most 
beautiful/' He flourished at the early period of vases with 
black figures. ^ 

Other potters were Hermceos^ the maker of a cup on 
which is represented Hermes making a Ubation ;® Her- 
mogenes^^ one of the early school, who only made cups 
with small figures and ornaments ; and the supposed 
Hecthor.^ Hieroriy a remarkable name, perhaps of a 
contemporary with the old Sicilian tyrant, is chiefly known 
from the cylices he made, and which are found at Vulci, 
and in the Sabine territory, with the name scratched upon 
the handle. He appears to have been a partner with 

» Ann. iii. p. 179, No. 709; Cat. Dur., « HEPMAI05 EOOIESEN, Clarac, 

L c. ; G. A. v. ccvl Cat., p. 240 \ Bull, 1842, p. 167. 

' Panofka, s. 10, taf. ii 10-12 ; M. G., 7 HEPMOrENES EOOIESEN, Gerhard 

ii. liiL, la.; Etr. Vas., taf. xiL Ann. 1881, 178, No. 690; Cat. Dur. 

> G. A. v., xliz. 1000; Berlins and Bildw., No. 688; 

« Ann., 1849, a. 120. EXEKPATE2 K Cat. Can., 159 ; B. M., p. 189, 685 ; 

. . TEAE2EN. Rochette, p. 46; Campanari, p. 88; Cat. 

» ALAVKVTE5 EnOIE5EN,once AAAV- Vas. B. M., 685. 

KVES EHOIESVEN, Gerhard, Berlins " HEXeOP ErPA«2EN, Mus. Str., p. 

Neuerw.Vasen., No.1598; BoU, 1847, 121; Bull, 1880, p. 184; BulL F^r, 

p. 125. 1881, p. 155; Monumens, xxvii 46. 

B 2 
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52 GREEK POTTERY. 

Andocides. The subjects of his cylices are BacchanaliaD,^ 
Peleus and Thetis,^ the Judgment of Paris,^ Achilles 
hearing the death of Patroclus,* and festive scenes.^ His 
orthography is not always correct,® and his inscriptions 
are scratched under the handle. 

The name of Hilinos has been found as one of the 
lea/thopoioi, or makers of lea/thi, on a vase with red 
figures, of that shape, discovered at Athens. He employed 
an artist named Psiax.^ A potter named Lt/sias has re- 
corded his name on a plain vase.® 

Hischyhs, another potter, belonged to the period of 
the transition from black to red figures ; his vases have 
been found only at Vulci.^ His wares were chiefly cups. . 
He employed ojie Pheidippus to paint his vases -^^ besides 
Epictetus, who surpassed all the other artists of the strong 
style " of red figures,^^ and Saconides, whose name appears 
on a cup with the subject of Hercules and the lion. 

The potter Meidia^ is known by the celebrated Hamilton 
vase, of the style of Ruvo, a perfect chef d^ceuvre, of 
the florid style, with red figures, and gilding in the 
accessories ; the subject being the rape of the Leucippides, 
and the Argonauts. ^^ 

^ Can. 1 e. Cent., Ko. 28 ; Mub. Etr. ^ AV^IAS MEOOIEEEN HEMIXONEI, 

565| 1188. on a vase in the Campana collection at 

s Depolletti Coll. aarac, Cat., p. 128 ; Rome. 

Annali, 1831, p. 179, No. 710. > HUKVAOSEHOIESEN, Canino, 1 e., 

* Campan. Coll. Cent., No. 6. 

* Cat. Dur., 758. » Clarac, Cat, 180. 
» Gerhard, Trinkaohalen, taf. xi.-xii. " Panofka, s. 80. 

Rinof ka, taf. i. 9. " Annefl., 1881, p. 179, 725 ; Cam- 

> HIEPON EHOIESEN— EOOESN. Bull, panari, p. 88. 

1887, p. 71 ; Bull, 1882, p. 114 ; Cam- " D'Hancarville, i. p. 130 ; Millin, 

panari, p. 88; Panofka, L 7, 8, s. 22, Gall. Myth., No. 385; MEIAIA2 

28 ; Mon., ii zxxviii. EHOIESEN ; Gerhard, Ahh. d. K. 

7 HIAIN02 £nOIE:6EN. Creuzer, Akad., Berlin, 4to, 1840, die Meidias 

Alt Athen, Gefass, s: 53. Tase ; Notice sur le vase do Meidias. 
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NAUCYDES— NICOSTHENEa 63 

There is a supposed Naucydes^ who flourished during 
the age of the vases with black figures. Neandros is 
known from a cup with black figures, having for its 
subject Hercules strangling the Nemean lion.* 

An important and extensive manufacturer was Nico- 
stheneSy^ probably one of the earhest makers of vases with 
black figures. He is known from a phiale with ornaments,* 
and cylices with the subjects of Dionysus, Hermes, and 
Hercules.* -^neas,^ Theseus, and the Minotaur,^ Acamaa, 
and Demophon,® athletic subjects.* A Gorgonium;^° a 
scene of ploughing;" a man running, having on one 
greave ; ^* and a satyr and youth, painted for him by 
Epictetus ;^' also from a cylia^ of black and white figures, 
having on it Ulysses and the Sirens.^* A cantJiarus of this 
potter with a dance of figures of fine style exists,^* and 
an (Bnoclioe or jug, with Marsyas playing on the flute.^^ 
He made amphorae of peculiar shape with broad flat 
handles, which have for their subjects, combats, a boxing 
match,^^ and another is ornamented with a fiacchanalian 
thiasos.^^ Others have satyrs and maenads, sphinxes, 
Achilles and Penthesilea, the adieu of the Dioscuri, youths 

1 Clarac, Cat, 284-286 ; Cat Can. 71 ; ^ Ann., 1. o. ; Mus. Etr. 1516. 

Gampana CoUeotion. " Cat Can., 217. 

< NEANAP02 EOOIESEN, Clarac, > Hub. Etr., 278; Berl. ant Bildw., 

p. 286 ; CoU. Can., 1846 ; Clarac., p. 287. 1595. 

3 NIK02e£N£2EnOIE2EN,Panofka, ^^ Coll. d. Pr. Can., 286; Panofka, b. 

s. 23 ; Ann., 1831, 180, No. 727. 28. 

^ Ann., 1831, p. 178, No. 691 ; M. " Gerhard, Coupes, et Vases da 

G. iL 17 ; zxviL ; Visconti, Monum. Mub^ de Berlin, pi. i 
Sepolchr. di Cere., taf. iz.; Marquis of " Cat Dub., 69. 
Northampton, Observations on a Greek ^ An. 1831, 180, 727. 
vase discovered in Etruria, Arohsol. '^ Cat. Dur., 418. 
zzxiiL, pi. 16, pp. 226-262. "^ Cat Dor. 662. 

* Panofka, s. 28, 29. '• Cat Dur., 1 47. 

• Mus. Et*. 667; Ann., 1881, 179, '' M. G.,xxvil 

No. 711. » Vas. Cat, B. M., 118, 563. 
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64 GREEK POTTERY. 

riding on Hippalectryons, warriors, old men, and youths, 
the supposed Eris, Zeus, and Heos, with friezes of animals.^ 
The most remarkable vase of this potter is one entirely 
black, with a female figure and a dog in opaque white, 
having lines cut through to the black background. He 
also made a crater, differing from the usual shape, and 
ornamented with a frieze representing a gigantomachia.* 

The supposed name of Panthseos appears to be more 
correctly read Pamaphius, or Panphaeus. 

Pamaphios, a potter, who flourished during the strong 
style of red figures, employed the artist Epictetus.* He 
was a cup maker. His name has either been confounded 
with, or mistaken for that of PhanphaioSy which is itself 
supposed by some to be a dialectical variation of Fam- 
phaios. It occurs on a stamnos with red figures, 
representing Hercules and the Achelous, and Marsyas 
and Oreithyia.* 

The maker Panphceos has left his name on no fewer 
than seventeen cylices, and is by far the most common of 
all the makers. He belongs to the period of vases with 
red figures. The subjects on his productions are, a 
horse ; ^ Bacchanal scenes ; ^ warriors and Pegasi ;^ Sarpe- 
don borne off by Hypnos and Thanatos ;® the arming of 
Memnon ; Hermes, Nomios, and Maenads ; ^ a crowned 



1 Qerhard, Neuerw. Denk., b. 18, * Panofka, a. 2, der Vasenbildoer 

159, 6; Campanari, p. 88; Qerhard, Pamphaos; Oerhard, Berl. Ant. Bild. 

TiinsclL, L 1, 2, 3; Panofka, iii. 11, a. 27, No. 1626. 

B. 24. ^ Panofka, taf. iL ; taf . iiL ; Gat. 

a B. M., 660 ; BuU., 1843, p. 69. Dur. 17. 

* HAMAMOS EOOIESEN. ' Panofka, b. 4. 

< Trans. R. Soc. Lit., N. Ser., vol. L, > ArchssoL, xxziz., p. 189. 

1843, p. 100 ; G. A. Y., ozy. ; Panofka, * De Witte, Desc. de Vases Peints. 

Namen, p. 158-241, taf. v. No. 17. 
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PAMPHiEOS-PYTHON. 56 

youth ;^ a scene of a comos ;^ a stamnosy with the contest 
of Hercules and the Achelous ;' Hercules destroying 
Hippolyte, painted with black figures ;* a ct/Ua^y with a man 
crowned seated on a rock, and holding a pedum ;* Pelops, 
or Achilles, boiled in the cauldron ;* goats and great eyes ; ^ 
athletic scenes ;® a ki/dria, with black figures, with Dionysus 
and his crew ; ® and Hercules and the other gods of 
Olympus ; ^° and a ct/lia?, with the head of Medusa.^^ There 
are also amphorcBy with flat side handles like those of 
Nicosthenes, of this potter, one with the subjects of satyrs 
and maenads ; and another with that of Chiron and 
Achilles, Menelaos and Helen, found at Cervetri." His 
style is more developed, and rather later than that of the 
rigid school There is some doubt whether his name 
should not read Panthaeus.^' 

The name which some read as Hilinus others consider 
to be more correctly PhUinos}^ Pistoa^enos occurs as the 
name of a maker on a vajse found at Caere.^® 

Priapos is mentioned on a cup with black figures, 
representing a lion running.^® 

The name of Python is found on two vases, so different 



1 iDghirami, Mua. Chios., torn, ii, ^*^ De Witte, Cab. Beugnot^ 37. 

Ut. czzxiiL 1^ Micali, Storia, 102.1 ; Braun. Bull., 

' MuB. Etr. du Tr. de Canino, 1116. 1844, p. 101. 

» Trans. Roy. Soc. Lit., vol. i., p. " Collection of M. Campana at 

100; G. A. v., cxT. Rome. 

< Mus. Greg., iL IxvL » Clarac, Cat, 164-6 ; Panofka, 1. c. 

* Mas. £tr., 1513. ^* Creuzer, Ein alt. Athenische Gefass, 
' Dubois, Notice des Vases reserve, mLINOS EHOIESEN, Leipzig, 1832, s. 

p. 104. 53, 66 ; DeutBoh. Schrift. Bd. ill n. 1, 

7 Braun. Bull 1842, p. 167 ; Welcker. s. 6, u. ff. 

Rhein. Mus., 1847. s. 396. " mXTOXXESO^ EOOIE^N. Cam- 

" Mus. Greg. ii. Ixix. 4. panari, Intomo i vasi, p. 92. 

• DeWitte, Cat. Dur., No. 91; Brit " OPUnoS EOOIEJEN. Panofka, 
Mus. Cat., p. 48, No. 447^. 8.31. Cat Dur. 882. 
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56 GREEK POTTERY. 

in style and eflFort, that there were probably two masters 
of that name. One employed the artist Epictetus * who 
painted for him in the strong style, a hydria of red figures, 
representing the death of Busiris, and an entertainment ; 
the other made a vase of red figures, of the shape called 
lekanioriy at the time of the decadence.* 

Simon, of Elea, the supposed maker of a ht/dria, 
with black figures, having for its subject the chariot of 
Athene and the gigantomachia,^ rests on very uncertain 
grounds. 

The name of Smia/lion* a potter, and probably a vase- 
maker, occurs on an Athenian stele, and that of Socles on 
a plate found at Chiusi.^ Sosias was the maker of a cup 
with red figures, representing Hermes bringing the ram 
to heaven, and the healing of Patroclus.^ The name of 
Statim appears on a cantharus or carchesion, of plain 
black ware of late style, inscribed, " the work of Statins, 
a gift to Cleostratus.'' ^ 

Probably one of the earliest makers was Tdeides, 
known from an amphora with a scene of weighing ; ® 
a hydria, with Hercules and the lion ;^ a cyliw, with a swan 
in the same style of art ;^° and an oenochoe, with Dionysos 



» nveON EnoiESEN. Add. 1881, 7 Gerhard, Arch. Zeit., 1847, b, 190 ; 

180, n. 726; Panofka, s. 86; Micali, 2TATIEPrONKA[E]02TPATniAnPON; 

Moil Antich., xc. 1. B. A. N., iv. p. 104. An incised in- 

' Clarac, Cat., p. 296; MiUingen, scription of doubtful authenticity. 

Nouv. Ann. i., p. 495. « TAAEIAE2 EUOIE^EN, Millin. V. 

3 5IMON HAEITA HENO HW2 HUO- Points, ii. pi. 61 ; Gal. Myth., cxxL 

NOV. Cat. Can., 108. 490 ; Panofka, s. 7 ; G. A. V., ii. a. 118. 

'* Arch. Zeit., 1850, 226. SMIKYAION The subject perhaps referring to Tan- 

EVAAKIAOV EK KEPAMEON. talus. 

* Bull., 1851, p. 171. • Campana CoUection. 

• Mon., L ; pi. x^.— xxiv. ; Panofka, >® Gerhard, B. A. B., No. 685. 
p. 88, taf., iii. 6. 
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CLITARCHUS AND TYCHON. 57 

and a flute-player.^ The name of the youths, Clitarchus 
and Callias, are found on his vases,^ and he employed the 
artist Takonides, or Sakonides.^ 

Theowetos is known only from a cylia? with black figures, 
representing a goatherd.* Thypheitheides, from a cup 
with red figures, on which are represented a deer 
running, and large eyes.* 

Timagoras is known by a hydria, painted with black 
figures, representing Theseus killing the Minotaur, and 
Hercules contending with Nereus. It is of the usual hard 
but not recherche style of Execias.® 

Tlenpdemos^ another potter, manufactured vases with 
black figures. Only two of his work ^ are known. He 
employed as his artist, Takonides.® His productions 
have been chiefly found at Vulci. A maker, whose works 
are more often found is Tleson^ son of Nearchus, 
probably a Corinthian potter, as a cyliw of his fabric has 
been discovered in that city.® He was a maker of cylices, 
or cups, and many of his works are indecent. ^° His 
figures, which are black, are generally finely drawn, clear 
in colour, and of general excellence, but of small size. 
The most remarkable of his subjects is Orion carrying a 

> BuU.,1845,p.62. p. 172; p. 178; No. 661, No. 698, 

- The silver ynae of Taleides, with p. 172; TA£NnOA£M02 MEnOIE:S£N. 

the name ClitarchuB is incredible. BulL " Gkrhard, Neuerworb Vasen, No. 

1843, p. 18. 1597; Mus. Etr., 149, [6612]; TAEN- 

s Qerhard, Rapp. Yola 180, 729., HOAEMOV EIMI KVOEAAON. The end 

* eEOEETOS MEOOIESE, Cat. Dur., of a hexameter line. 

884; Panofka, B. 84. • Bull, 1849. p. 74; TAE20N HO 

* EnOIESEN ey«EieEIAE2, Cat. NEAPXO EHOIESEN ; Panofka, s. 34. 
Dur., 898; Va& Cat Brit Mu8.,p. 809. ^ B. M. Cat, p. 189, No. 682 ; Clarac, 
No. 854; Panofka, s. 85. p. 303; Dub. Cat Can., 262; M. De 

< TIMArOPAS En01£:e£N. Campana Witte, Coll. d. Y. Ant de terre prov. d. 

Coll. fouilles faites en £trurie, 8yo., Paris, 

7 Cat Can., 149; Gerhard, Ann.1881, 1843, p. 72,No.262; Mu8.£tr., 1146, bis. 
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58 GREEK POTTERY. 

fox and hare.* Others are a centaur,* an ape,* and two 
cocks.* The supposed name of Tychon on the cylix found 
at Hadria, is probably due to a learned blunder.^ Tychios 
made a cylix found at Corneto,* also one now at Berlin/ 
and a plain cup, and Apollo playing on the lyre.® His 
name is also found on a plain cylvv. Xenocles, another 
maker of the oldest school, is known from a cylijp of the 
most archaic treatment, with the subject of the Judg- 
ment of Paris,® and other cylices, with the departure 
of Poseidon ; *® the search for Poseidon, and a swan with 
sirens." The name oiXenophantos, of Athens, which is not 
found amongst those of the makers of the cups at Vulci or in 
Greece, has been discovered at Kertch, or Panticapaeum, 
one of the utmost Umits where rases have been discovered, 
on one of coarse work with red figures." 

An attempt has been made to connect the choice of 
subjects upon vases with the names of the potters or artists, 
but the connection, if it exists at all, is too vague to 
assist the interpretation of the subjects. It is possible, that 
such secret allusions may have been occasionally intended ; 
but there has arisen no slight difficulty to decide the real 
names of many of the artists which occur on the vases.^' 

1 Cat. Dur., 260. p. 2, 47; MuB.Blac.xix. UENOKAE2 

« Annali, 1881, p. 178, 694. EHOIESEN. 

» Cat. Dub., 262j Cat Vas., R M., p. " Gerhard, Aus. Vas. i. x. 

1 89, no. 682. " Gerhard, Zuwachs., s. 26, 1662 ; Brit 

* Mufl. Etr., 15, biB. ; Cat Dub. 71. Hub. ; Panofka, b. 40. 

* TVXON ANEOM TVXeN ANEOIKK « EEN0*ANT02 EnOIHMN ABHN; 
TOAnAA;R.Bochette,A-n.,1884,p.l94. Bull., 1841, p. 109-118; Ouvaro£^ Ant. 

* Gerhard, Ann., 1881, 178, n. 701 ; d. Boaph. Cim. iii., pL xlvL 
Neuerworb. Vas., 1664. TVXIOS EHOI- *' See Raoul Boehette, Lettre )i 
E2EN. M Schom., 1. o.; and Questiona de 

7 Gerhard, Neuerb. Vas. 1664. Thiatoire de Tart, 8yo, Paria, 1846 ; 

"A.Z.,1853,402;TyXIO2EnoIE:SEN. Olarac Manuel, Lc; Pbnofbs Vaaen- 
B Lenormant and DeWitte, £lite, xxiv. bildner, kc 
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AETISTS. 



From the potters, it is now necessary to turn to the 
consideration of the vase painters, many of whose names 
have been discovered on vases, although none are known 
from the writings of the ancients. The passage of Aris- 
tophanes,^ about these persons, the interpretation of which 
is doubtful, in which " the fellow who paints lecythi for 
the dead,^' is spoken of in terms of contempt, does not 
throw much hght upon the condition of the painters. Nor 
is much more afforded by the vases themselves. The 
names of some, indeed, such as Polygnotus, Nicosthenes, 
and Hegias, correspond with those of artists of known 
fame ; but it is impossible that such persons should have 
practised an art held in such inferior estimation,^ and if 
the celebrated Zeuxis painted terra-cottas, it must be 
understood, that he first modelled and then drew his 
designs, not that he was engaged as a colourist of plastic 
works. 

On many vases the name of the artist appears along 
with that of the potter, of course to enhance the value 
of the production, as celebrated artists were sought after, 
both in the home and foreign market. On others, the 
name of the artist alone occurs, probably because the 
pottery was newly founded, and the proprietor, to esta- 
blish a reputation, employed the services of known artists. 
Some potters, such as Amasis and Euphronios, painted 
as well as made vases, which is natural enough, as the 
two arts were so nearly blended. It cannot be supposed 

^ Eodes., 994 ; Kramer Ueber die it to the decoration of graves. 
Herkimft, a. 20. The scholiast refers > Plinj, xzxt. 40, 42 ; Kramer, 1. c 
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60 GREEK POTTERY. 

that the great artists of antiquity occupied themselves 
even in furnishing designs for works of this nature ; if it 
could, a sketch with the name of Polygnotus might be 
recognised as a production of that celebrated master. 
The names of artists follow the law which governs the 
other inscriptions. There are none on the oldest vases, 
and few on those of archaic style. They commence about 
the most flourishing period of the strong style, and 
continue till the florid style — ^gradually becoming rarer. 
One of the oldest painters is JSniades, whose name is 
inscribed on a ct/li^ found at Vulci,^ and now in the 
Berlin Museum. Like all the vase painters, he uses the 
aoristic form ErPA*EN, " painted," the affected imperfect 
not having been used by more than five painters. The 
name of Alsimos is now read on the celebrated vase found 
at Canosa in the Louvre, made during the decadence of the 
art, but excellent in its style, on which is represented the 
death of Astyanax.^ AmasiSy a maker of vases with black 
figures of the most early and rigid style, much resembling 
that of the ^ginetan school, painted an olpe with the 
subject of Perseus killing Medusa,^ and one of rather 
freer treatment.* 

The name oi Aristophanes^ better known as that of the 
comic poet than as the appellation of an artist, occurs on 
a cup with black figures representing a gigantomachia. 

1 AINIAAE2 £rPA(«2EN), Cat Dur., 1849, 30, 248 ; PaDofka, s. 87. 

1002 ; Oerhard, Neuerw. Denkm., 1663. ' AM A2IZ £rPA«2£ KAI EOOIESEN 

3 AA2IM02 ErPAYE, Millin., Vaaes Cat. Dub., 62 ; Campanari intron i Tasi, 

Ant., i, p. 60 ; il, p. 37 ; Viaconti, p. 87 — 89. 

Opera. Var., W. p. 258 ; WinckelmaD, '* AMA2I2 ErPAYEN KAI EOOIESEN 

Mod. In., 148. Thia name has been EME, Campanari, p. 88; Brit. Mua. no. 

read Lasimos or .^Saimos. GlaraCy 641*. 
Catalogue des Artistes, 16mo, Paris 
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ARISTOPHANES— EPICTETUS. 61 

He worked for the potter Erginos.^ The name of Asteas 
occurs on a vase of the style of the decadence, as a painter 
of a subject representing the Garden of the Hesperides.^ 
An artist, whose name some read as Bri/Uus, and others 
erroneously as BryaanSy painted cups with red figures of 
the strong style,^ on which are the Judgment of Paris, 
Feleus and Thetis, scenes in a palace. The artist Clitias 
painted the celebrated Francois vase now at Florence, 
ornamented with black figures, and containing a complete 
Epos of subjects* connected with the history of Achilles. 

It is possible that Chclchos painted for the potter 
Euxitheos the cylix with the subject of Patroclus, in 
red figures of the strong style. He was, perhaps, a 
Corinthian.* The name of the artist Doris is only found 
upon cups with red figures in a fine grandiose style of the 
best period of the art, representing Dionysos and his 
crew ;^ or the exploits of Theseus,^ Peleus and Thetis, 
the FaldBstra and amatory scenes.® 

Of the painters of the early vases with red figures, Epic- 
tetos is the most distinguished. His productions are more 
elegant than those of Doris, and the esteem in which he 



1 APIXro«ANE2 ErPA«E, Gerhard, 1848, 299; Hon. iv., liv.-liz. 

Trinkachale und Gefaflse, iL ; Clarae, • [XjOAXOS E[PA«]2EN, Mas. Etr., 

Cat, p. 240 a; Letronne, Ezplic, p. 1120; Vases du Pr. de Canino, PI. 5; 

29; Bull, 1889, p. 62, 53. Gerhard, Ann. 1831., p. 180, n. 729; 

' A22TEA2 ErPAYE, Millingen, Ana Campanari, p. 88 ; he uses on some 

Uned. Hon. L, p. 67, pi. 27 ; Peint vases as a potter, the Q for the X. 

d. Vases Grec., pi. 46 ; Gal., Myth. « Cat Can., Gerhard, Ann. III., p. 

cxiT., 444; Panofka, s. 87; ErPA«E 179, n. 713; AOPI2 EFPATEN. 

Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. Grec. i., p. 42 ; ^ Campana Collection. 

Clarac, Cat, 58 ; Panofka, s. 86. " Clarac, Cat Art, p. 99 ; Gerhard, 

' BPTL02 ErPA^SEN. Gerhard, An- Aus. Vas., ccxxxiv. ; Campanari, p. 67 ; 

nali, 1831, p. 179, No. 704* ; Campanari, Mus. Etr.,p. 106, no. 1184 ; R Rochette, 

p. 88 ; Clarac, p. 86 ; Campana Coll. Lettre & M. Schom., p. 8 ; Cat Vas., 

4 KATTIAS ErPAMEN. Braun, An. Brit Mus., p. 272, no. 824. 
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was held is shown by the number of potters for whom he 
worked. He principally painted cylices, with the subjects 
of Athene,^ Silenus, and a wine-skin,^ the Bacchic thiasos,' 
Theseus and the Minotaur,* and erotic figures. 

He also painted pinaces, or plates, with the subjects of 
Marsyas,' an Amazon,^ athletes,^ Ganymedes,® indecencies,® 
Dionysos holding a cantharos,*^ and a warrior." For the 
potter Hischylus he painted a cup, the subject of which is 
Hercules and the Centaurs ;^^ another with a Satyr;" 
one with the subject of Busiris for the potter Python ;" for 
the potter Nicosthenes, a cup with a Satyr.^* Other cups 
have women ;^^ and a youth holding vases.^^ He also 
worked^® for Euxitheos. One of his cups has red figures 
on the outside, and black within.*® He also painted a 
pelike with the subject of a marriage.^® The name of the 
painter, EuonymoSy has been found on a vase with red 
figures, and of late style, discovered at Hadria.** The potter 



^ Qerhard, TrmkBcbalen{and GefHsse, 
xiii.; EHIKTETOS ErPA2*EN; Ger- 
hard, Rapp. Vole. Ann. III., p. 179. 
From hU writing rypaff^tv instead of 
typcufttrw, it is probable that Epictetos 
was an Aeolian potter. ^irci8^ irXcurfi' 
Briffw ol AtoXcti Karhi t^v rrpo^opiof rh 
(vyhs (rSir/bi ypdpoyrts Kki rh |i^f 
ckI^s rh ^iKuiv air4\iov, Cramer. Anecd. 
Grec. iv. p. 326. 

« Cat Dur., 183. 

• Vas Cat., Brit. Mus., p. 279, no. 
S28. 

* Cat Can., 58 ; Vase, Cat, Brit. 
Mas., p. 279, no. 828. 

» Cat. Can., 53. 
« Cat. Can., 117. 
7 Cat. Can. 175, 178. 
« Cat. Can., 177. 
< Cat Can. 16. 
»o Bull., 1846, p. 77. 



» Cat Can., 189. 

w Cat Can., 178. 

» Cat Vas., B. M., p. 260, no. 814. 

^* Gerhard, Ann. 1831, 162, n. 546; 
Cat Can., 12 Cent, no. 8 ; Vas. Oat, 
B. M., p. 271, no. 823; Micali, Stona, 
Tav., xc. 1 ; PaDofka, TaC iii. 4. 

« Gerhard, Ann. 1881, p. 180, 727 ; 
Clarac, Cat, 103, 240 m.; Cat Dub., 
174. 

" Cat Can. 124. 

»' Panofka, Cab. Pourtalfes, PI. 41. 

" Gerhard, Ann., 1831, p. 180, 729. 

" Gerhard, Neuerworb. Vasen., 1606 ; 
Coll. Feoli, p. 118, No. 58. 

^ Gerhard, Neuerw. Denk., s. 81, no. 
1606. 

SI LoQzi, Qioniali d. Lett. Ital. xz. p. 
180 ; R. Rochette, Lettre p. 8 ; Welcker 
Kanitblatt^l827,o. k.d. 
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Euphronios also painted vases, as appears from the cup 
of Troflos, and females reposing.^ Euthymides, another 
painter, \?hose name is found upon amphorse, with figures 
having for their subjects Hector arming,^ and Paris,^ 
was the contemporary of Euphronios, of whom he was 
jealous, since, upon one vase he has written, " Euphronios 
never did so well ;"* on the hydria with the subject of 
Paris is the name of the youthful Sostratus.* 

The potter Esecias also exercised the painter s art, and 
ranks, perhaps, as the best known artist of vases with 
black figures. The most celebrated of his efforts are the 
amphorsd found at Vulci, and now in the Vatican, repre- 
presenting Achilles and Ajax playing at dice before Troy,^ 
and the departure of Castor ; ^ also one in the British 
Museum with the subject of Dionysos teaching (Enopion 
the art of making wine,® and the death of Penthesilea, 
His style, though rigid, is exceedingly elegant and finished 
in details, so as to become almost florid The name of 
Onetorides, a youth, is mentioned on his vase. 

The name of Hermonax is known from an amphora^ 
with red figures of the hard school representing a comos.^ 

The name of the painter Hegias is found upon a 
lecythus, with black figures, discovered in the sepulchres of 

> Cf. EV*PONIOE ErPA*3EN, Cat M. Schorn., 8; BuU. F^r., 1831, p. 163. 
Can., 87,n. 668 ; Gerhard, Ann. 1831,no. * Dubois, Notice d*ime Coll. d. Vases 

408. 824; Panofka, Taf. iv. 3, p. 10, 11. du Pr. de Canino, no. 41 ; De Witte, 

« Hus. Etr., 1886 ; Gerhard, Ann. Cat du Pr. de Canino, 71. 
1881, p. 178, no. 698; EVeVMIAES ^ EKSEKIAIS ErPAME KAHOESEME, 

HO nOAIO ErPAMEN. Panofka, s. 3 ; or ErPAME KAnOE2E. 
Welcker, A. Litt Zeit, 1886, 1. 626. ' M. G. XL, liii 1 a. 

» Gerhard, 1. c, Rochetto, BulL F^r- • Gerhard, Ann.. 1881, p. 179, no. 

nuac, 1881, 168; Cat Can., 146. 709*; Cat Dur., 889; G. A., V. ccvl 

^ H02 OYAEnOT EV«P0NI02, BulL, * HEPMONAKS ErPA«2EN. Cam- 

1880, p. 140, 143 ; G. A. V., olzxriii. ; paoa Colleoiion. 
Campanari, p. 99 ; Rochette, Lettre k 
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^gina, and of the usual unfinished style of that island.^ 
That of the painter Hypsis occurs on some hydrits, with 
red figures, representing the arming of the Amazons, 
a race of boys on horseback, and a quadriga.^ 

A painter of the name of Onesimos^ decorated some 
vases with black figures for the potter Euphronios. In 
connection with the potter Hischylus, already mentioned, 
Pheidippus painted a cup of red and black figures in a 
style not remarkably fine, with subjects of youths and 
athletes.* Philtias, another painter of the fine style of 
red figures, worked for the potter Deiniades, for whom he 
painted scenes oi hydriophorce, or water drawing.* 

Phrynos is known from a cup witli black figures, on 
which is the bird of Athene, and a scene supposed to 
represent her reconciliation with Poseidon.^ Pothinos 
painted a cylis of black figures, the subject of which is 
Peleus and Thetis.^ 

PraandSy another artist's name, is found on a small vase 
with red figures, representing Achilles delivered by Peleus 
into the charge of Chiron.® 

Polygnotos^ is known as a painter of vases with red 
figures, which are rather careless in their treatment, of 

1 Stackelberg, Die Qraeber, PL 25— ' Can. Ist Cent., n. 18, 74; Qerfaard, 

p. 21, 22; EriA2 ErPA. Ann. 1831, p. 178, no. 719, 728 ; [♦lA] 

« HY«2I2 ErPA*5EN, Gerhard, Ann. TIA2 ErPA*5EN, or rather [KP]ITIA2 ; 

1831, 178, no. 697 ; Bull., 1829, p. 109 ; Birch, Class. Mus., 1848, p. 99, 102. 

Clarac, Cat., 133 ; G. A. V., ciiL ; Cam- •♦PTNOS ETPA*2EN,Cat. Dur.no. 21. 

panari, p. 88. ^ HEieiNOS ErPA«2EN, Gerhard, 

* 0NE2IM02 ErPA«2E, Cat. Dub., Berl. Ant Bild., no. 1005 ,* Panof ka, s. 

87ter.; Clarac, Cat, 161; Mus. Etr., 6; Taf. I., 2; Gerhard. Trinkschalen, 

1611 ; Gerhard, Ann. 1831, p. 180, n. Taf. xiii— xiv. xv. 

Campanari, p. 88. " Panof ka, 8. 80; Mus. Etr., 1500, p. 

< Gerhard, Ann. 1881, p. 180, n. 718, 135 : Raoul Rochette, p. 57 ; nPAXIAX- 

722; Campanari, p. 88; ♦EIAmOS ErPA«E. 

ErPA*E, Cat Vaa., Brit Mus., p. 295, » nOATrNHTOS ErPATEN. • Cat 

no. 841. Dur. 362 : Rochette, p. 66. 
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the commencement of the style and time of the Decadence. 
His name appears on a vase on which is represented the 
death of Cseneus,* and an amphora, on which is the 
sacrifice of a bull.^ It is written in an indistinct, blotted 
manner, very difierent from that in which the names of 
the other artists are inscribed. Priapos^ who has been 
recorded in the list of vase artists,' is probably the same as 
the potter. 

An Athenian painter, named Psicut,'^ who worked for 
the potter Hilinus, or Philinus, has inscribed his name 
upon a lecythuSy ornamented with black figures, repre- 
senting a Bacchanalian subject. The artist Python is 
known from a crater with red figures, on which is depicted 
the apotheosis of Alcmena. His style is remarkably 
careful, but somewhat rigid.* Taconides, or, as some 
persons read his name, Saconides, painted vases, with 
black figures, for the potters Tlenpolemos® and Hischylus;^ 
Xenodoros and Zeiuviades close the Ust.^ 



1 Cat Dur., 362 ; Rochette, p. 66. 

s VaB. Cat, Brit. Mtis. p. 220, no. 
755. 

' Campanari, p. 88. 

4 «2IAX2 ErPA«2EN. Crenzer, Ein 
alt atheniBche Oefass, Leipz. nnd 
Darmst, 1832; Deutsch. Schrift, Bd. 
in., no. 1, B. 6, a. ff. Panofka, a. 16 — 



17; Taf. iu.9, 10. 

* Millingen, Noav. An., L 495. 

• Ann. 1881, p. 178, no. 698, p. 180, 
no. 729; Clarac^ p. 801 ; Campanari, p. 
88. 

7 Panofka, 8. 80. 

8 Bullet F^russac, 1881, p. 158; 
Clarao. p. 228. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

UseB of Vases — Domestic use — Vases for liquids— For the Table— for the Toilet 
— Toys — Decorative Vases— Prizes— Marriage Gifts — Millingen's division of 
Sepulchral Vases — Grecian usage— Names and shapes of Vases — ^The Pithos 
— Pithacne — Stamnos — Hyrohe — Lagynos — Ascos — ^Amphoreus — Pelice — 
Cados — Hydria — Calpis — Crosses — Cothon — Rhyton — Bessa — Bombylios 
— Lecythus — Olpe — Alabastron — Crater— Oxybaphon — Hypocmterion — 
Celebe — Psycter — Dinos — Chytra — Thermanter — Thermopotis — Tripous 
— Holmos — Chytropous — Lasanon — Chous — (Enochoe — Prochoos — Epi- 
chysii — Arutaina — Aiyballos — ^Arystichos, aryter, arytis, &c. — Oenerysis — 
Etnerysis— ^Zomerysii — Hemicotylion — Cotyliskos — Cyathos — Louterion — 
Asaminthofl — Puelos — Scaphe — Scapheion — Exaleiptron — Lecane — Leca- 
nis — ^Lecaniakos — Podanipter — Cheironiptron — Holcion — Peirrhanterion 
— Ardanion, or Ardalion — Excellence of the Greek cups — The Depas — Alei- 
son — Cissybion — Cypellon — Cymbion— Scyphoa onychionoa — Ooscyphion 
— Bromias — Cantharos — Carcheaion — Cylix — Therideios — Hedy potis — 
Rhodiake— Antigonis— Seleucis — ^Phiale — Phiale Lepaste — Acatos -Trie- 
res — Canoun — Pinax — Phthois — Petachnon — Labronia — Gyalas —Kens 
•—Vases for Food — Canoun — Pinax — Discos — Lecanis — Paropsis — Oxia — 
Embaphion — Ereus— Cypselie — Cyminodokos — ^Tiyblion — Oxybaphon. 

As all the vases hitherto known have been discovered 
in sepulchi'es, it would, at first sight, appear that their 
destination was for the dead ; but this seems to have 
been a subsequent use of them, and many, if not all, 
were employed for the purposes of life. The celebrated 
Panathenaic vase, for example, discovered by Mr. Burgon, 
at Athens, had been bestowed as a prize upon the 
illustrious person to whose ashes it was afterwards appro- 
priated. Many other instances might be cited. 

D'Hancarville supposes that the large vases were dedi- 
cated to the gods in the various shrines of Greece and 
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Rome, as by the Metapontines in their Naos at Olympia^ 
and by the Byzantians in the chapel of Hera. Vases of 
large size, painted carefully with a principal figure on one 
side, and having on the other figures carelessly drawn, as 
if intended to be placed against a wall, he considers 
pecuHarly adapted for such uses, as the rooms of Roman 
villas were far too small to hold them.^ 

As the civil and domestic use of vases is the most 
important, it is necessary to consider it first. It is 
indicated by their style and shape. The painted ware 
was not employed for the viler purposes, nor to contain 
large quantities of liquids, for which it was far too 
expensive, but chiefly for entertainments and the triclinia 
of the wealthy. The exceedingly porous nature of these 
vases, and the difficulty of cleaning them internally, have 
led some writers to assert that they were ornamental. 
They are, however, seen in use in scenes painted on the 
vases themselves.^ Thus, in the scene of the Harpies 
plundering the table of the blind Fhineus, a painted 
scyphos with figures is seen in the hands of the aged king ; 
a female in a farewell scene pours a libation of wine 
out of an amphora with black figures, and another 
ornamented with painted figures is seen upon the top of a 
column. 

These vases were used for liquids. The JiydHtBy or 
water-vases, went to the well, and the various kinds of 
amphorae served for carrying wine about at entertainments. 
Those called craters were used to mix wine, and the 
psycter, or cooler, to prepare it for drinking. In jugs 
called (BnochotB and dp€B, also of painted ware, wine was 

» jyHancarvUle, II. 68, 82. « Inghirami, Vaai Fittalii, Taf. xxxii. 
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drawn from the craters, which was then poured into 
various painted cups, as the scyphos, the cy/w?, the 
eantharusy and the rhyta^ horns or beakers, which were 
the most common. A kind of cup, called the ct/athis, 
also of painted ware, was likewise used. The cup called 
phiale was employed in religious rites. 

The vases used upon the table were the pinas, or plate, 
a vase supposed to be the lecane, or tureen, and certain 
dishes called tryhlia^ generally of ruder material and ma- 
nufacture than the others. One of the most remarkable 
of these vases is the cirnos. 

For the service of the toilet were the pyais, the cylichne^ 
the tripodiskos^ the alahnstron, the lecythus, and the 
arybaMos. 

Vases were also used as toys. This class is compara- 
tively small, but its existence is proved by the discovery of 
several little vases in the sepulchres of children at Athens, 
on which are depicted children playing at various games ; 
whilst others are so extremely small that they could not 
possibly have answered any useful purpose. Among them 
may be cited those in the shape of animals, as apes, 
elephants, stags, and hogs ; imitations of crab's claws and 
of the astragalus^ or knuckle-bone ; and other vessels, con- 
taining brazen balls, which produced a rattling sound when 
shaken. 

There can be no doubt that many of the vases, espe- 
cially those of later style, were used for decorative pur- 
poses, although the employment of them is not expressly 
mentioned in ancient authors. It is, however, partly 
evident, from the fact of one side only being executed with 
care, whilst the other has been neglected, both in the 
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drawing and in the subject. On the later vases, too, are 
depicted vases of large proportions, resting upon columnar 
stands in interiors. 

One of the noblest uses to which terra-cotta vases were 
appUed was as prizes given to the victors in the public 
games. These prizes, called Athla^ besides the honorary 
crowns, armour, and tripods, and other valuable objects, 
were occasionally fictile vases, and even coins.^ Certain 
vases bearing the inscription " From Athens," or " Prizes 
from Athens," seem to have been given to the victors in 
the pentathla or courses of athletic exercises in the Pana- 
thenaia, and are mentioned by Pindar. Some of the vases, 
which are principally in the old style, are of two sizes, — 
the greater given for the athletic and the lesser for 
musical contests. It is also possible that some of the 
uninscribed vases of similar designs and shapes may have 
been distributed as rewards in local games. Some of the 
vases also on which the name of a youth, accompanied 
with the word K<£Aos, occurs, may have been given as prizes 
in the training schools of athletes. 

It has been supposed that certain vases were 
intended for presentation as marriage gifts. But the 
information to be obtained from classical authors on 
this point is by no means clear; and no satisfactory 
conclusion can be drawn from the circumstance that 
some of the subjects depicted on them appear to allude 
to marriages. 

Millingen divides the vases used for sepulchral purposes 
into the following classes : — 

^ Brondsted, on Panathemdo Vases, in the Trans. B. S. Literature^ 4to, London, 
1834, Tol. ii p. 102. 
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1. Those containing milk^ oil, and perfumes, which were poured 
upon the corpse.* 

2. Yases placed at the door of the sepulchre, to hold the lustral 
water.* 

8. Yases used at the funeral feast, of which the deceased was 
supposed to partake.' 

4. Yases valued bj the deceased,^ or prizes which he had gained.' 

To these may be added, — 

5. Yases emplojed during the ceremonies in different operations, 
and subsequently broken and gathered up into the tomb. 

At the earliest period of Greece, vases were not employed 
to hold the ashes of the dead. Those, for example, of the 
oldest style found at Athens, and at Vulci, do not contain 
ashes. In the Etruscan cemeteries, the dead were not 
burnt, but laid at full length, with all their personal 
ornaments, their furniture, their arms, and their vases. 
Although in the heroic ages bodies were burnt, the remains 
are not stated to have been deposited in earthen vessels. 
Those of Patroclus^ were collected into a golden dish, care- 
fully covered with a garment and layer of fat which was 
folded ; and those of Achilles were placed in the golden 
amphora ^ given by Dionysos to Thetis.® In the fictitious 
account of the death of Orestes, introduced into the 
Electra of Sophocles, the expression, " his fine form circled 

> Vases QrecB, p. II., n. 4; Homer, poBita in calatho pertuUt ad mona- 

niad zxiiL 170. mentum, et in sammo oollocavit : ei uH 

. - The ipiaylov. Pollux, viiL 7 ; Euri- ea permaoerent diatiuB sub dio, tegula 

pid. Aloeat. ▼. 100 ; Aristoph. Eccl. tezit. Vitrav. iv. o. L 

1025. * SchoL ad i£schyl. Choepb. 96. 

* SchoL ad Homer. Iliad zxiiL v. ^11. zxlii. 241-258. Scbol. ad eund. 
29. Tl^ was the ^laXri, iyytiby KoTXoy 

* Virgo, civis Corintbia, jam matura covered dlxXaKi irifup and iw^ X/ry. 
nuptiis, implicita morbo, decesait : post ^ zxiiL 1. 91. 

Bepulturam ejus, quibua ea viva poculis ' Calaber. III. 727. 

deleotabatur, nutrix oollecta et oom- 
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by the narrow brass '* * of a hydria, shows the use of the 
metallic vases. The custom prevailed amongst the Romans 
of employing fictile vases exclusively for religious rites, 
amongst which that of interment was included. Hence 
the use of the beautiful vases imported from Greece for 
funeral purposes, and after the due performance of liba- 
tions,* the vases so employed were thrown away, and left 
broken in the corners of sepulchres. Numerous specimens 
of vases thus used have been found, especially cenochoai 
and cylices. Other vases of considerable size, and which 
certainly had not been so employed, were deposited in 
tombs as the most acceptable offerings to the deceased, 
recalling to the mind of the shade the joy and glory of his 
life, the festivals that he had shared, the hetairae with whom 
he had lived, the Lydian airs that he had heard,' and the 
games that he had seen or taken part in. Those vases 
were selected which were most appropriate for funeral 
purposes, or to contain the milk, oil, and wine, which 
were placed on the bier, with their necks inclined to the 
corpse, in order that the liquid should run over it while in 
the fire ; those used at the perideipnony or last supper, in 
which the food of the deceased was placed at his side ; ^ 
and a vase, called the ardanion, which held the lustral 
water, placed at the door of a house where a death had 
taken place.* Afl;er the earhest or heroic ages, and during 
the period of the old vases with black figures, the Greeks 
appear to have used them for holding the ashes of the dead. 
A vase of the shape of the kbes, probably a crater, 
found near the PiraBus, which once held the ruby wine at 

^ ▼. 760. Schol. ad eund. * MiUingen, Introd. iii. 

* Bfillingen, Introd. iii * Thiersch, s. 22-3. 

' ThierMh, 1. c, b. 25. 
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festive triclinia^ and which was decorated with drinking 
scenes, also held ashes. Of vases with red figures, one 
representing Theseus and the Amazonomachia^ discovered 
by Mr. Stoddart in Sicily, and the celebrated vase dis- 
<;overed carefully deposited inside another at Nola, and 
now in the Museo Borbonico, also held the ashes of the 
dead. At Athens it was the custom to place a fictile 
hcythtis on the breast of those interred entire, while the 
use of fictile canopi among the Etruscans shows that Greek 
vases must have been sometimes so used by them. In the 
celebrated vase representing the death of Archemoros, two 
persons are seen carrying two tables laden with vases to the 
tomb, while an oenochoe is placed under the funeral couch.^ 

NAMES. 

We shall now proceed to give some account of the 
names of ancient vases, and their supposed identification 
with the specimens which have been found. It is im- 
possible, however, to enter here into any critical disser- 
tation, or to attempt to reconcile the contending opinions 
of those critics who have written on the subject ; and 
the curious reader must be referred to the works of 
Panofka,^ Letronne,^ Gerhard,* Ussing,* and Thiersch.* 

^ Gerhard, U vaso di ArchemoroB, * Gerhard, Rapporto Voloente ; Bei^ 

Inghirami It. cclxxi. Uds antike Bildwerke, s. 138 — 842, 

^ Panofka, Recherohes sur lee veri- u. f. Ultime Rioerche solle forme del 

tables Noma des Vases Greos, &a foL Vasi Grec. Ann torn. TiiL 1886, p. 147. 

Paris, 1829. • Ussing, De Nominibus Tasorum 

• Letronne, Observations sur les Grsdcorom disputatio, 8vo, Haunin, 

Noma des Vases Grecs 2t Toccasiou de 1844. 

TouTTage de M. Theodore Panofka. < Thiersch, ueber die heUenischen 

4to, Paris, 1838. Letronne, Suppl. bemalten Vasen, a IL s. 26. 
aux Observations, Dec. 1837, Jan. 1888. 
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Great doubts obscure the subject of the names of 
ancient yases, owing to the difference of time between the 
authors by whom they are mentioned, the difficulty of 
explaining types by words, the ambiguity of describing 
the shape of one vase by the name of another, and the 
difference of dialects in which the names are foimd. 

The names of vases used by Homer and the earlier 
poets cannot on any just principles of criticism be 
applied to any but the oldest ones. Those of the second 
and later age must be sought for in the contemporaneous 
writers. The first source is the vases themselves, from 
which, however, only three examples can be gathered, 
namely, one from having the inscription AI0NT2I0T A 
AAKT0O2, " the lecythtis of Dionysius," on a vase of that 
shape ; and from another having KH^ISO^ONTOS H KT- 
AIH, " the cup of Cephisophon '' ^ and HMIKOTTAION in- 
cised on a two-handled cup. The next source is, the 
names attached to vases in the paintings, among which 
the word HTAPIA « occurs written over a broken three- 
handled pitcher. Another source is an examination of the 
names inscribed by potters on the feet of certain vases, 
as KPATEPES, craters ; OHTBA^A, oaybapha ; XTTPI(a), 
pots; KTAI[KE2], cm;?* ; AHK[T0OI], cruets, &c. ; but the 
relation of the inscriptions to the forms is very doubtful.^ 

The various scholia written at different ages, and often 
embodying fragments of lost books, have occasional notices 
of vases. Those upon Aristophanes are the most im- 
portant in this respect. Hesychius, Photius, the Etymo- 
logicum Magnum, Suidas, and others, Varro, Festus, 

1 Usaing, de Nomin., p. 24. * UssiDg, L o. p. 8. Of. Chapt. on In- 

3 Monamenti, iv. Ut. It. soriptioiu. 
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Macrobius,and Isidonis of Seville, also contain notices of the 
shapes of vases. Among modem archasologists, M. Panofka 
was the first to propose an identification of the shapes of 
the fictile vases found in the sepulchres of Greece and Italy^ 
and the question has been discussed by the critics already 
mentioned. In order not to embarrass the subject with 
constant references and critical discussion we shall only 
mention those vases which are^the most important, and the 
shape of which has been the most satisfactorily proved.' 

CLASSIFICATION. 

With regard to their shapes, vases may be divided into — 

1. Those in which Uquids were preserved ; 

2. Those in which liquids were mixed or cooked ; 

3. Those by which liquids were poured out and dis- 
tributed. 

4. Those for storing liquids and food till wanted for use. 

VASES FOE PEESEEVING. 

1. The chief vase of the first division is the pithos, or 
cask ; a very large jar with wide open mouth, and Hps 
inclined outwards. It held figs, or wine, and was placed 
in the earth in the wine-cellar, propped up with reeds 
and earth. Its shape resembles that of a modern jar, 
and the few examples which remain are in the plain 
unglazed ware, or in the tall Etruscan vases of red ware, 
with subjects in relie£^ The pithacne, was a vase smaller 
than the pithos. In such vases the Athenians are supposed 
by some to have Kved during the war of the Peloponnese, if 

1 UoBing, p. 82 ; Panofka, Heoherohes, Ll;ii. % 
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indeed the word does not refer to caverns. The pithacne 
appears, from allusions in the Comic poets, to have been 
used for holding wine at festivals. It was of baked earth.* 
Its shape is unknown. 

The stamnos was a vase used to hold wine and oil. 
It was a jar with two small ear* 
shaped handles, and decorated 
with red figures upon a black 
ground.^ It is often found in the 
sepulchres of Northern and South- 
em Italy. A good reason for 
believing that this is the shape 

^ ^ No. 189.- 

of the stamnosy is, that vases of 

this figure are still called stamnoi in Greece.^ Those with 

smaller beUies are the cherotdia. 

The bicos was a vase with handles, like the stamnos, 
which held figs and wine.* 

The name of Aputian stamnos has been applied to a 
vase with double upright handles, chiefly of the later 
style, with red figures, and having a vaulted cover, which is 
sometimes surmounted by a second vase, of the shape 
called the lepaste. They are among the latest efibrts of 
the fictile art, and are only found in Southern Italy. 

The hyrche was apparently a kind of amphora with a 
narrow neck, in which many things were imported from 
Athens, and which served to hold the tickets used in 
drawing lots.® It seems to have been a large kind of vase. 

The lagynos was also a vase of considerable size, which 

1 UBODg, p. S3 ; Panof ka, Reoh. iii. 2. ' Thiench, 36. 

s Qerhard,Berlm8Ant.Bild.B.856;IJ8. ^ UBong; L c. 

Bm&p. 85 ; Gerhard, Uli Beoh. no. 10. * Ussmg, p. 85 ; P&nofka, iii 26. 
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among the Patrenses held twelve heminsa. Nicostratus 
mentions one three times greater than usual ; and Lyn- 
ceus of Samos introduced the custom of placing one 
beside each guest At a later period, it appears to have 
had a long narrow neck.^ It is the bottle which, in the 
Fables of iEsop, the stork is represented as setting before 
the fox at dinner. 

Many terra-cotta vases are imitations of the ascos, or 
wine-skin, which was usually made of the skin of a goat, 
the apertures of the legs being sewed up, and the neck, 
which formed the mouth, secured with a thong. In the 
t^rra-cotta imitations the mouth is open, and the four 
feet below, while a handle passes over the body to the 
neck. Certain small vases vnth one handle 
and about a foot long, when of unglazed ware, 
are supposed to represent ascou The first 
shape is often decorated with figures of 
animals or men in red colour, and occa- 
.- acoe. gjQjjg^Qy g^jg^ ^^q sccoud ', whilo the third 

is decorated at the upper part with a medallion in relief, 
and has the body reeded. These are supposed to have 
been lamps, or else designed for holding oil.^ 

Perhaps of all the ancient vases the amphoreus, am- 
phiphoreus, or amphora is the best known. It consists of 
an oval or pyriform body, with a cylindrical neck, and 
two handles, from which it derives its name, viz., from 
d^i^l^po), "to carry about.*' Those deposited in cellars 
generally had their bases extremely pointed, and were 

^Uaaio&p 36; Panofkay y. 100; 684; 1887, p. 749; Gerhard, UltRicerch. 

AtbenieaB, xL 499. Ann. 1886 ; n. 40-41; BerL Anfe. Bild., a. 

s UasiDg, p. 87, 88 ; Panofka, ii 48; 866, 5, iO, 41. 
vL 10 ; Letronne, Jour. d. Sav. 1888, p. 
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fixed into the eartb.^ They were of great size, and 
contained large quantities of wine, honey, oil, sand,' 
eatables, and coin. Originally the amphora seems to 
have been a liquid measure, holding eight congii. It was 
always fictile, but its shape varied. The painted amphorae 
were generally provided with flat circular feet. They are 
divided into several kinds : 1. The amphora,® called 
Egyptian,, the body of which is long and rather elegant, 
the handles small, and the foot tapering. 2. The 
panathenaic^ amphora (^/i<^opcvs Trarodevaiicos), resembling 
the former in shape, except that the mouth is smaller and 
narrower, and the general form thinner. They much 
resemble those represented on the coins of Athens. 
There are some varieties of this type without the usual 
representations of Pallas Athene and athletic subjects. 
The most remarkable of them is that discovered by Mr. 
Burgon.* 3. The amphora called Tyrrhenian differs 
only in its general proportion from the two preceding 
kinds, the body being thicker and the mouth wider. The 
subjects on these vases are arranged as in the panathenaic 
ones, in a kind of square picture at each side. The neck 
is sometimes ornamented with the double helix or chain, 
and the foot has the petals. Under the handles is 
sometimes an antefixal ornament. Many of these vases 
are decorated with figures of the usual style in black 



iXTssing, p. 88; Gerhard, Berlins 1881,229; Panofka, p. 16 ; Hon. Lzzi. 

Antike ^dwerkey s. 845. xxiL 

' Cioero, in Verrem, ii 74, 188; * Millingen, Anc.Un.Mon., H. i ii. 

Homer, II zziu. 170; Martial, zilL 103; ilL p. 1 and folL According to the 

Homer,Ody8S.il290, 849,879;iz. 164. Scholiast of Plato (Charmides, ed. 

204. Bekker, 8yo, Lond. 1824, p. 17, n. 

' Qerhard, Berlins A B. 846. 126) the contest in the Panathenaia was 

* nnd. ; Panofka, Rech. L 6 ; Annali, one of boys, who received for their 
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upon a red ground. They are principallj found in 
Etruria. Another class of these amphorse, mth black 
figures, has a broad, flat handle like a riband, the 

edges being raised. 4. The 
Bacchic amphora^ is the most 
prevalent tjrpe at the best 
period of the vases vnth black 
figures. The neck of these vases 
is larger and taller in proportion 
to the body than the preceding, 
and the handles are not cylin- 
drical but ribbed, having been pro- 
duced from a mould. They are 

No. 141.-Baodiio Amphora. fj^^j^ fiy^ ^q tWCUty iuchoS high. 

5. Nolan amphorae. The character of these amphoraa 
differs so essentially from that of the preceding, that 
they have been conventionally called Nolan amphorae. 
The body is larger than that of the Etruscan or Bacchic 
amphorae ; the handles are not reeded but flat ribands ; 
the vrhole vase, except the subject painted on it, is black, 
and has generally but few figures at each side. It is 
often provided with a convex cover and a stud.^ Another 
variety of this form, vnth twisted handles, is produced by 
rolling up the paste. Some shght variety* occurs in the 
feet. This kind of vase, in elegance of shape, is the 
finest production of the potter's art ; while the exquisite 
black varnish and high finish render it the admiration of 
all lovers of ancient art. 

reward oil, an amphora, and an olive Annali, 1831, p. 231. 

crown. They contended aa in the ' Ibid. b. 348, 5, 6. 

lathmian games. ' n>id., b. 348, 6, 6. 
1 Gerhard, Berlina A. R, 8.347; 
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6. The amphora, called Apulian from the circumstance 
of its being found only in Apulia, has a thick and over* 
lapping mouth like an inverted cone. The neck is not 
cylindrical, but slopes upon the shoulders, and the body 
is more egg-shaped.^ Its style, yamish, and abundance of 
white colour, are all peculiar to the later class of vases. 

7. There is also a vase of elegant shape, called the Can- 
delabrum Amphora, with cylindrical body, spiral handles, 
tall neck, and narrow lip and mouth, which is always of 
the latest style. Some of these vases — as, for example, one 
in the British Museum — appear, from having a hole at the 
bottom, to have been used as a decoration on the top of a 
pilaster or column. Its complex shape seems imitated 
from metal work.^ A remarkably fine vase of this shape 
in the Temple collection at the British Museum has its 
handles and feet ornamented with moulded floral orna* 
ments. It was found at Ruvo. 

8. Similar to this, but of a still later style, are the 
amphorsB with sieve-shaped handles. These are tall and 
angular, rising above the mouth, and curved upwards at the 
bottom. On each handle are three semicircular studs.' The 
amphora, when complete, had a cover of the same material 
as the vase, surmounted by a stud or button with which 
to raise it. An amphora in the Berlin Museum had a 
double cover, an inner one of alabaster, over which is 
placed another of terra--cotta.* 

The pelice was a later kind of amphora, with a swelling 
base, two rather large handles, and red figures, princi- 
pally of the later style, or that called Apulian. It is 

< Gerhard, Berlins A. B., ■. Zi9, no. 7. * Ibid., i. 850, no. 12. 

* Ibid., 8. 850, no. 11. * lh\d^ b. 680. 
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rarely found with black figures. The name, however, 
is doubtful.^ 



VASES FOE DEAWING LIQUIDS. 

The Cados {cask), a name given, according to Calli- 
machus, to all pottery, was used at banquets. It appears 
also to have been employed as a sitida, or bucket, and it is 
possible that the deep semi-oval vase of pale vamish, and 
generally with figures of a late style, either embossed or 
painted, was the cadus.^ It is very similar to certain 
bronze vessels which seem also to have been cadoi or 
cadiskoi. In the Pax' of Aristophanes, Trygaeus persuades 
a helmet-seller to clap two handles on a helmet and 
convert it into a cadus.* 

The Hydria, or water vase, is known from the word 

HTAPIA inscribed over a vase of this shape, which 

Polyxene has let fall in going out of Troy 

to draw water firom the fountain. It 

certainly appears on the heads of females 

in scenes of water-drawing. The ground 

of this vase is generally black, and it 

has two subjects — one on the shoulder 

or neck, generally called the frieze ; the 

other, the picture on the body of the 

*"' * "" vase.* These vases are mostly of the 

class with black figures — but some rare examples 

1 Gerhard, B. A. B., b. 849, no. 8. antlion. 

s Qt Uaaing^ 1. c., 40; Aristoph. > Uaaing, p. 48; Gerhard, Berlins 

Eocl.1002; AtbensDus, iy. 102, d. Antike Bildwerko, a. 850; Panof ka, L 

^ 1258. Of. Panof ka, Recberches, ii 11 ; Annali, 1881, 241 ; Letronne, p. 10, 

18 ; Thiersob, fig. 12. 54. 

4 ThlerBoh, fig. 12, makes this the 
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with red figures have been found at Vulcu The two 
small side handles are cjUndrical; the larger ones are 
riband-like or moulded, and have a small head moulded 
at the point of union. The hydria was employed for 
holding water, oU, the votes of judges, and the ashes of 
the dead, and was often made of bronze. It is called by 
the Italians taso a tri maniche. Many fine paintings and 
interesting subjects are found on vases of this shape. 

The calpis was essentially a water vase, and only a later 
modification of the hydria ; the body being rounder, the 




No. 148.— Oalpis. 

neck shorter, and the handles cylindrical. It was gene- 
rally used for drawing water, but unguents, and the lots 
of the judges, were often placed in it* This form of vase 
is principally found in the sepulchres of Southern Italy, 
while the older type, or hydria, comes chiefly fi:om Vulci. 
CalUmachus alludes to vases of this shape on the top of 

> UaaiDg, p. 46; Panofka, p. 8, pL vi 4, 5 ; Annali, 1881, 241 ; Tbienoh, p. 87. 
VOL. n. a 
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the Parthenon ; and Pindar mentions them at an earlier 
period.* 

Of other vases of this class are the following : — the 
crossosy a two-handled vase for drawing water, the shape 
of which is unknown :^ the cothofiy also of unknown shape, 

almost seems to have been a 
Lacedaemonian name for a military 
cup used for drinking water, and 
adapted by its recurved mouth to 
strain oflF the mud.* Some have 
No. i44.-scypbo8,orCoth<m. coujoctured it to bo the tea- 
cup-shaped vase with horizontal 
handles. The rkyton is well known, and many examples 
occur. The great peculiarity of this vase was that it could 
not be set down without drinking the contents. It may 
be divided into two shapes : first, a cylindrical cup ter- 
minating in the head of an animal, and 
with a flat banded handle, the lip slightly 
expanding. In the second kind the body 
is fluted, longer, and more horn-like, and 
terminates in the head or fore part of an 
Ne. i45.-Bhyton. ^^^^^ which is picrcod so as to let a jet 

of liquid flow out. These vases sometimes have a small 
circular handle at the side, to suspend them to the wall. 
On the necks are subjects of little importance, and 
of a satiric or comic nature, in red upon a black 
ground ; and of the later style of art, the part forming 
the animal's head is often left plain or is red. Many 



» Pindar, 0. vi. 68. iv. 72; Letronno, p. 732; Thiersch, 

> UBBisg, p. 49. B. 38. 

3 Uasing, p. 65, 56 ; Panof ka, Rech. 
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are entirely of te^ra-cotta. It appears from a comparison 
of the specimens, that they terminate in horses, goats, 
Pegasi, panthers, hounds, gryphons, sows ; heads of 
rams and goats, mules, dragons, deer, the horse, the ass, 
the cat, and the wolf Similar ones called gryphons or 
grypes, Pegasi, and elephants, are mentioned in ancient 
authors. When not in actual use, they were placed on a 
peculiar stand and disposed on buffets, as appears from 
the vases found at Bernay. They were introduced at a 
late period into the ceramic art, and are evidently an imi- 
tation of the metallic rhyta in use among the Egyptians 
and Assyrians. They are first mentioned by Demosthenes: 
and it appears from Polybius that there were several 
statues of Clino, the cup-bearer of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
holding a rhyton in his hand ; and one of Arsinoe Ze- 
phyritis holding the same vase. Only one maker of them, 
named Didymus, is known. A remarkable one found at 
Vulci has an Etruscan inscription in honour of Bacchus. 
An attempt has been made to identify the repre- 
sentations on these vases with the animals in whose 
heads they terminate.* 

The bessa was an Egyptian vase used by the Alexan- 
drians. It is described as broad below and narrow 
above. Its Greek shape is not known. Certain 
small vases are supposed to have been of the 
description called homhylios^ so called from the 
buzzing or gurgling sound which the Kquid ^^byli^. 
made in dripping out of the mouth. It was mentioned 



1 UssiDg, pp. 55, 62 ; Panofka, Rech. horner in the Abhandlung. d. Berlins 
82-60 ; Gerhard, Berl. Ant Bild. 866; E. Akadem 4io., 1850, a. 1—38. 
Panofka, Die Qiieohiache Trink- ' Uraiug, pp. 62—63. 
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by Antisthenes as narrow-necked and a kind , of 
lecytkus} It is supposed to be represented by an egg- 
shaped ^ body and short neck with a small handle, just 
enough for a strap. Vases of this kind are principally of 
the early Greek style, with brown figures on a cream- 
coloured ground. 

The lecythtiSy or cruet, was used for holding oil. It is 
principally recognised by its tall cylindrical shape, long 
narrow neck, deep cup-shaped depression, 
and flat banded handle. It was often made 
of metal, but still more frequently of terra- 
cotta. It commences with the old period of 
vases with black figures, and terminates with 

Wthe best red style and those with white 
grounds. A slight difference of shape is visible; 
No.i47.-.Lecythug.for, whilc ou thc older vases the shoulder is 
slightly convex, on the later ones it is 
flattened and the neck is taller. In the oldest style 
figures are often placed on the shoulder instead of other 
ornaments. They principally come from Greece — 
especially Athens and Sicily, and are rarely found 
in the tombs of Vulci. They seldom exceed a foot in 
height.^ The earlier lecythi have subjects embracing 
some of the myths of antiquity depicted in groups 
of many figures, while but few occur in those of the 
later sort. Lecythi were chiefly used for holding oil, and 
were carried down to the gymnasium by means of a 

» Cf. Usamg, pp. 63—64 ; 8 Ger- Panofka, v. 98 ; Ussing, p. 67 ; Le- 

hard, BerL Ant. Bild., b. 868, Na 48. tronne, p. 616; Thiersch, b. 40, fig. 

> Panofka, t. 99 ; Annali, 1881, 78—9 ; Axistoph. Eoclea. 906 ; Batrach. 

261 ; Letronne, 51. 1224. 



' Gferhard, Berl. Ant Bild. «. 867; 
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Rtrap held in the hand to which a strigii was attached. 
The whole apparatus was called iv<TTpoX.riK66Lov. A lecythus 
of marble appears to have been sculptured or painted upon 
the stales of men. The peculiar sepulchral character of 
the lea/thi found at Athens has been already mentioned. 
The olpe is supposed to be a kind ofcenochoe 
or wine jug — or rather to be intermediate 
between the oenochoe and leci/thus, but the 
identification of it seems to be very doubtful^ 
It is generally mentioned 'as a leather bottle 
or metallic vase Hke the cmochoe} It was 
used for holding oil and wine, and is men- 

^ ' No. 148.-Olpo. 

tioned by the oldest authors. Sappho ^ speaks 
of " Hermes holding an olpis and ministering wine to the 
gods ; '* and Ion of Chios ^ of " drawing wine in olpes 
from mighty craters.*' Many of the lecythi of a late 
period, especially those found in Magna Grsecia, are 
moulded to represent comic or satirical subjects, such as a 
boy devoured by a sea-monster,* a man bitten by a great 
bird,* pigmies and cranes,^ a comic Hercules seated,^ a 
personage of the New Comedy,® a Nubian devoured by a 
crocodile, and Silenus reposing and drinking out of a wine- 
skin, ideas derived from the New Comedy, and consonant 
with the decaying spirit of the age, no longer elevated by 
the heroic epos or the tragic drama, but seeking delight 
in the grotesque, the coarse, and the ridiculous. 

1 UBsing, p. 69; SchoL Theoorit. IL * Arch. Anz., 1849, p. 60. 

156; Gerhard, B«rL Ant. Bild. s. 865, 7 Berlins Ant Bildw. N. 1961. 

No. 35—86. • Arneth, Beach, d. E. K., MQnz- 

s Athenseus, X. 425 d. und Ant Cabin, pp.16' -196. See Jahn, 

' Ibid. 495 h. Beriohte K. Sachs. GeseUachaft, 1852, 

« Qai^ulo, Rac& II. 10. Feb. a. 15—16. 

» Ibid. 10. 
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The alabastron ' was used for holding unguents, oils, 
cosmetics and paint, and was a kind of lea/thus. Its name 
was derived from the material of which it 
was made, namely oriental alabaster ; and 
some Egyptian vases of this shape 
are known, bearing the name of 
Pharaoh Necho. The terra-cotta 
vase is known from its resemblance 
to those in alabaster, and from its ""ba^^ 
constant appearance -in the pictures, on vases 
and other ornaments. Its body ^ is an elongated 
cone, its neck short, its mouth small, and lips 
flat and disc-shaped ; sometimes it has a foot, 
and also two little projections to hold it with- 
out slipping, or to hang it up to a wall with a 
^''biJsti^^'*" cord. These vases are very rarely found in 
sepulchres ; some, however, occur either with 
red or black figures, and often upon a cream-coloured 
ground, whilst others are of the Athenian white style. 
Their subjects chiefly relate to the domestic life of females, 
but some Bacchanalian and other subjects occur. No 
maker of them is known. 

The crater may be considered the vrine-cooler, in which 
the ancients mixed their wine with snow and water. It 
is distinguished from the amphora by its larger size, its 
wider mouth, its semi-oval body, and its two handles for 
occasional transport, which were small, and almost ver- 



> Uaang, pp. 70—71; Herodot III., Non. 646; MartH xi. 89; Pliny, N. 

20; Ariatoph. Ach. 1063; Callimach. H. 66—118. 

Pall. 16 ; Geres, 13 ; Plutarch, TimoL ^ Gerhard, BerL Ant Bild. a. 369, 

15; Theocrit. xv. 114; Cicero, apud No. 49— 60. 
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ticaL Craters are chiefly found in South Italy, and are 
always decorated with red figures. Of the earlier style 
of art are the so-called holmoSy and the sup- 
posed ceMe^ or crater with columnar handles. 
The vase called oaybaphony with red figures, 
is a very prevalent variety of this shape.* It 
is doubtfiil whether the amphorae with volute 
or medallion handles are not craters. The ^^'^ ^" "^^^^ 
hypocraterion^ or stand on which the vase was placed, 
was a hollow cylindrical foot, decorated with an egg- 
and-tongue moulding, and a reeded body, which raised the 
vase almost to the height of four feet. Several kinds of 
craters are mentioned by ancient authors, — b& the 
Lesbian, the Thericlean, the Laconian, and Corinthian. 
Some held three or four gallons. 

The crater with columnar handles is supposed, on no 
very certain grounds, to be the cekbe. The shape 
depicted in the accompany- 
ing cut is the oldest, having 
arched handles, from which 
springs a banded handle. 
Sometimes four columnar 
handles are substituted for 
these. Vases of this sort 
are found at the earliest 
period, having the subjects 
disposed in friezes round the body. In the few 
examples known with black figures, the subject is 
arranged in pictures. At a later time the subjects are 




Na 152.-<:!olebe. 



^ Gerhard, Berl. Ant. BOd. 857, 17 ; Ult Reoh. No. 18 ; UssiDg, p. 84 ; Panofka, 
1.17. 
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red upon a black ground. Craters appear to have come 





No. 158.— Cntor. No. IM.-Oxybaphon. 

into use much later than the so-called oaybapha. Although 
all agree to consider the oxyhaph(yii a crater, it is contested 
whether the name of keUhe or kelebdon can be properly 
applied to the latter description of vase.* 

We will now pass to the Apulian craters, — the first of 
which are the so-called oaybapha, which are bell-shaped^ 
and have two small handles at the side, recurved towards 
the body. These vases are called by the Itahan antiquaries 
vasi a campana. There is some difference in the propor- 
tions, those of the earlier times being fiiUer in the body, 
while the later ones are thin, and have an expanding lip.^ 
The correctness of the name oayhaphon is contested by 
many critics.' 

Some other craters of this tall style have been improperly 
called amphorcR with volute handles. These are large vases 
with long egg-shaped bodies, wide open mouths, and two 
tall handles curling over the lip of the vase, and ter- 
minating ip the head of a swan at the lower extremity. 
These, however, are rather the craters of the later Apulian 

> Uadng, De Norn. Viu. pp. 80— 858, No. 18. 
84. 3 Ussing, p. 81; Letronne, L & 

3 Gerhard, B«rliiui Ant Bildw. a. 
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potteries. They reach to a great size, and are decorated 
with numerous figures.^ Similar to them are Anvphorcs 




No. 155. — Crater, with volute handles. 

v)ith Gorgon handles. This description of amphora, which 
is another of the later sort, only diflFers from the pre- 
ceding in having medallions instead of volutes at the top 
of the handles, the ends of which also terminate in swans* 
necks. The medallions are stamped in moulds. These 
craters are found of great size, principally in South Italy, 
and are decorated with numerous figures * of the later 
style of art. 

The prefer, or as it was also called, the psygeus^ or the 
" wine cooler,'* was used for cooling wine. In glazed ware, 



» Gerhard, B. A. B. b. 849, No. 9. 
2 Hjid 1. 350, No. 10. 



» Ussmg, pp. 76—82. 
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90 GREEK POTTERT. 

this vase is of the greatest rarity. It is in the shape of a 
Bacchic amphora, with a double wall and an orifice 
projecting in front, through which snow was introduced, 
and a small one in the foot of the vase, by which it was 
withdrawn when melted. The psycter was one of the 
most celebrated vases of antiquity ; one in the British 
Museum has the part between the walls filled with a layer 
of chalk, apparently the ancient core. The subjects of 
these vases are always in black upon red grounds, like the 
amphorae, to which they belong. Sometimes they have 
only a frieze round the neck. They were placed on 
tripods when used. 

The dinos was made of terra-cotta, and was large 
enough to contain wine for a family. It appears to have 
been round, with a wide mouth, and to have terminated 
in a pointed or rounded foot, like the most ancient shape 
of the crater used for entertainments.^ 

Chj/trcB, pots, were used for drawing or warming water, 
boiling flesh, and various domestic purposes. They must 
have been of some size, for children were exposed in them; 
but nothing is known of their shape, except that they had 
two handles. It is evident that they could not have been 
of glazed ware, for to " paint pots *' {xvrpav iroLKCxXeLv) was a 
proverb to express useless labour.^ The thermanter was a 
vase used for warming wine or water ; but it is uncertain 
whether it was ever made of clay, as it is only mentioned 
as a brazen vessel.' Its shape is unknown. The thermopotis 
was a vase also used for warming wine. Its shape is 

1 UsBing, pp. 82—83 ; Panof ka, Vesp. 279. 
Reoh. 1. 15 ; Letroxme, Journ. des. Sav., ' Uesing, L c. MuUer, iEginetica, p. 

614. 160 ; Boeokh, Corp. Inscr. 2189. 

' Utting, pp. 87—91 ; Schol. ad Arist. 
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nnknowD, but perhaps it resembled a chafing*dish, the 
warming apparatus being placed beneath. 

The stands of the craters, or large wine-coolers were 
called hypocrateria or hypocrateridia} They were very 
different in shape, according to the age to which they 
belonged. At the time of the style called Egyptian, 
they were tall and trumpet-shaped, and sometimes deco- 
rated with rows of figures of animals. With vases of the 
early style with red figures they are seldom if ever found ; 
with those with red figures, they are sometimes of one 
piece with the vase itself and are ornamented with 
subjects. With the later vases of the Basilicatan style, 
they are of far shorter proportions, and have an egg-and- 
tongue moulding and reeded body {pa^onos), the foot of 
the crater fitting into a groove or rim in the upper portion. 
Certain shallow circular pans among the specimens of 
Etruscan red ware, appear to be intended for the same 
use, as large jar-shaped craters are found standing in them. 
In the black ware of the same people, certain cups, which 
some have called the holkioriy are supported by female 
figures standing at their sides, sometimes alternating with 
bands. The tripous, or tripod, was a vase with three flat 
feet at the sides, and a cover, the body being hemi- 
spherical. It appears sometimes to have had fire placed 
under it, apparently for warming liquids. The feet and 
cover are ornamented with subjects. It is found only 
among vases of the ancient style with brown figures upon 
a yellow ground, and black figures upon a red ground.^ 

1 Upsiiig, 1. c. p. 92, 93; Gerhard, 56; Gerhard, Rapp. Void No. 45; 

Ult. Ric. No. 26; Berlins Ant. Bildw. StackelbeTig, Die Oraber, tab. 15 Brit, 

e. SCO, 26. Mu8. No. 2669. 

' Uaaing, L o. Panofka, Reoh. ilL 
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The word holmosy which signifies mortar, and was alsa 
applied to vases, is supposed to be the name of certain 
large hemispherical vessels with a flat or pointed foot, which 
was often fixed into a trumpet-shaped stand, by which it 
was supported. These vases belong to the ancient hieratic 
style, or that called Egyptian ; and both the kind with 
black figures, and that in the strong red style, have rows 
of figures round the body. The shape shows that it was 
a vase from which wine was drawn like the craters. The 
name of deinos, or scaphe, has also been considered applica- 
ble to vases of this shape.^ They resemble the lebes, or 
caldron. 

The chf/tropouSy pot-foot, or trivet, was an instrument by 
which the pot was kept upon the fire. Possibly, some of 
the old Athenian vase-stands are this useful instrument.' 

The lasanon, was apparently a kind of pot,^ its shape 
and size are not known. It was possibly made of metal 

The chous appears to have been always made of clay.* 
It was a measure of liquid capacity, sometimes holding 
as much as the Latin congius,* and may be considered as 
the " bottle '' of Athens. It was chiefly used for holding 
wine,^ but its shape is unknown, some supposing that it 
had two, and others, that it had only one handle.^ The 
cenocho'e corresponded with the modern decanter, or claret 
bottle. There are several varieties of this shape, but 

1 Gerhard, B. A. B. 860, No. 26; ' Eubalus apud Athennum, zL 

Uflring, p. 96. 473, c 

> Usaing, L o. Pollux, x. 99; SchoL * CratinoB apud Athen. zl 494, c; 
Arist Paa 898; Ay. 436; Plut. 815; Aiistoph. Pao. 537; Equit. 95; Aoh. 
Kan. 506. 1086; SohoL ad v. 961; Anazandridea 

> Usong, L c. 98 ; Anatopb. in Pac. ap. Athen. zL 482 d. 

891 ; Hor. Sat L 6, 109. 7 Ueaing, p. 101 ; Panof ka, Rech. 

* Polluz, z. 122. iv. 27. 
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their general^ type is that of a jug, the mouth being either 
round, or with a trefoil in imitation of an iyy leaf. This 
first type, which appears to have been contemporaneous 
with the amphorae with banded handles, has a short neck 
and banded handle rising over the Up. The subject is 





Ko. lM.-<BDOcho& Mo. 167.— (EnoohoS. 

generally arranged in a square picture in front ; but 
sometimes the ground, especially in the cream-coloured 
Tases, runs all round the body. At a later period, and in 
the Nolan ware, the body becomes more egg-shaped and 
slender, and the handle taller, so that this series presents 
some of the most beautiful examples of shape. Another 
Tariety of figure, which is also of the best period of the 
art, has a tnmcated base, with a mere moulding or bead, 
instead of a foot. The shape of these vases is well known 
from the frieze of the Parthenon and other representations 
of Ubations and sacrifices, in which they were always 
used with the phidcB^ or paterae, and the thymiateria, or 
tall censers ; they were dipped into the craters,* and the 
wine was carried round to the guests by a youth called the 

1 Gerhard, B. A. B. b. 865, No. S3— « Panofka, Becb. vl 6; Cab. 

86 ; Panofka, y. 101 ; Annali, 1881, Fourtal^, 84. 
248; Letronne, p. 70. 
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cenockoos. It was a law of the banquet never to place the 
cenochoe upon the crater, as it was considered a bad omen, 
and a sign that the feast was ended.^ (Enochoae were 
also employed in religious rites; whence Thucydides,^ 
speaking of the anathemata which the Egesteans showed 
to the Athenian ambassadors in the temple of Aphrodite 
at Eryx, says that they displayed phiaUe^ omochorSy and 
thymiateriay all made of silver ; and in Athenseus,^ 
mention is made of the naos of the people of Metapontum, 
in which were 132 silver phialcB^ 2 silver oenochoaB, and a 
golden cenochoe. They are often seen in the hands of 
figures depicted on the vases as making Ubations.* 

Another jug was the prochoos, with an oval body, tall 
neck, and round mouth, but without a handle. It was 
used for carrying water for washing the hands, for which 
purpose the water was poured over them. "A maid- 
servant bearing water for washing, poured it out of a 
beautiful golden prochoos," says Homer ; ^ and Iris de- 
scending to Hades for the waters of the Styx, takes a 
prochoos to draw it.^ It also held snow,^ and wine. 
Hence we read in the Odyssey, " He laid his right hand 
upon the cenochoos, and the prochoos fell rattling on the 
ground.*' ® It was also used for holding oil,^ and libations 
to the dead were poured out of iV^ M. Gerhard recognises 



1 Heaiod. Opp. et Dier. 744. « Hedod. Theog. 785 ; of. also 

« vi. 46—8. AriBtoph. Nab. 272; Pollux x. 46. 

' xi. 479, f. ; cf. alao Boeokh, Corp. ' Anaxandrides apud Athennum, It. 

Inscr. No. 150, col. 1, v. 80; Athenaufl, 181, n. 26. 

V. 199, b.; xi. 474,496,6; Pollux, ■ 0dya8ey,xviiL398; Xenopbon, Cyr. 

X. 122. viii. 8—10. 

^ Gerhard, A. Y. L 28 — 30. ^ Suidas, voce ; Sophoclea, Antigone, 

^ X4pvi$a S' idfjL^titoKos itpox^ Mx^vf 480. 

<p4powra xaXf, xp^^h--^^^ ^' ^^^' ^ AthensdUB, t. 199 b. ; xi. 474, 495. 
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the prochooB in the form depicted in the annexed cut. 
He also supposes the small cenochoe] with a bill-shaped 
spout and cylindrical body, to be the Apulian prochoos ; 
but it is probably rather the epichysis. The epichysis was 
a metal rase for pouring liquids, probably so called from 



s 





Na 168.— Aiybollos. No. 160.— ArybaUoi. No. 160.— Bplchydi. 



its spout,* used for holding oil and wine at entertain- 
ments.^ The following vases were for drawing liquids. 
The arataina, shaped like a ladle, and used in baths for 
drawing oil, and distributing to the bathers, or for putting 
it into lamps. It was generally made of brass.^ The 
arybaUos was a vase always described as 
like a purse. M. Gerhard and Panofka 
attributed this name to a vase resembling 
a ball, with a short neck, globular body, 
and small handle, just sufficient for a 
thong to carry it with, called by the 
Italians vaso a palla. It is chiefly found 
among vases of the earliest style, and was 
carried with the strigil to the bath. In 
the later style the form was more elongated, and a base 
or foot was added.* 




No. 161.— Lata Ary- 
balloe, or Leoythos. 



1 Ussing, p. 108. 

« Varro de L.L. v. 1, 24 ; Pollux, ▼!. 
103, z. 92. 

s UeaiDg, p. 105; Ariatoph. Equit 
p. 1090 ; Pollax, z. 63 ; Theophnstusy 



Char. ; Thiencli, a. 83, 84, suppoaea it 
to be a jug. 

* Gerhard, B. A. B., a. 367, no 44, 
45; Panofka, y. 95; Annali iii, p. 
268; Uaain&p. 106; Pollux, x. 63; 
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Small lecythiy or atybaUi, of various forms, are found ; 
for at all times the potter has manufactured these pieces 
as the curiosities of his art. Those found at Yulci are 
shaped like the bust of the archaic Bacchus, heads of 
satyrs and Sileni, armed heads, human-headed birds, sirens ; 
the stag or deer, the emblem of Artemis ; the hare and 
rabbit, sacred to Venus and Apollo ; the head of an eagle, 
and pigeons. They are all of small dimensions, and appear 
to have been used for the toilet.* 

The arystichos was a vase used for drawing wine out of 
the craters.^ Considerable doubt prevails respecting the 
meaning of the passages in which its name occurs,' and 
although Panofka conjectures that he has discovered 
the type, his opinion on this point is by no means gene- 
rally admitted.* It was also used for holding the judges* 
votes. It was called ephebos, " or youth," from the boy 
who carried it round.^ The arytery a vase for drawing 
hquids, is mentioned by Herodotus.^ The aryseis^ 
aryster^ arysane^ and arystrisy were also vases used for 
drawing liqmds. The csnerysis was a kind of cup used 
for drawing wine.*^ The etnerysis, a vase for serving up 
pulse," and the zomerysisy a kind of vase used for ladling 
out sauce or soup,*^ are mentioned, but their shapes are 
unknown. The cotylcy or cotyloSy^^ is supposed to have been 

Aihen»u8 zi., 781, f.; Thiersch, a. « 11. 108. 

85. ' Sophocl.RpndAtheD89am,z].,788,f. 

^ Mu«. Greg., p. ii., t. zciii. " SimoDideSy apud Athen. x. 424 b. 

' Uasing, p. 107; Pollux, vi. 19; > Timon ap. Athenseum, z., 424 b. 

Heayohius yoce. ^° Schol. ad Aristoph. Aoham., 1067. 

* Bockb Corp. Inacr. Gr»c., No. 2189; " Schol. Aristoph. Acham., 245. 
AthenseuB, z. 424. ^ Anaxippus apud Athenseum, it. 

^ Panofka, Rech., ▼. 98 ; Letrouve, 169 b. 
Joum. dee Savans, 1883, p. 618. " Uadng, p. 108 and seq. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Veep. 855. 
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a deep cup, used for drawing wine. It was also a measure 
of liquid capacity, equal to a heminay or fourth of a sexta- 
rius. In Homer, mendicants beg for bread and a cotyle of 
water ; * and Andromache, describing a crowd of children 
approaching her father's friends, says : " Some one of 
those pitying hold a cup awhile, wetting their lips, but not 
moistening their palates/* * So the old Greek proverb : — 

There's many a slip 
'T?nzt ootyle and lip.* 

Honey was suspended in it in the festive boughs before 
the gate : — 

Eireeione bears figs and new bread. 
And honey in a cotyle.^ 

The cotylos, which name was more particularly applied 
to the cup, was in use among the people of Sicyon and 
Tarentum, the -^tolians, some of the Ionian tribes,^ and 
the Lacedaemonians, — of all cups the most beautiful 
and best for drinking, as Eratosthenes calls it.^ It 
was made of the clay of Mount Colias. Apollodorus 
describes it as a deep and lofty cup ; 
and Diodorus speaks of it as resembling 
a deep lavacrum, and as having one 
handle. M. Panofka and M. Gerhard 
conjecture that it was a kind of deep 
two-handled cup,^ which notion, though 
rejected by some critics, is rather 
strengthened by the shape of the hemicotylion^ as depicted 




No 162.— CoiyliMOB. 



> Odyssey, xv. 312, xvii. 12. 
3 niad, zzL 494. 
' AthensBiUy zi 478 e. 
< Schol. Aristoph. Equit., 729; Flatus, 
1054, 

TOL. n. 



' Athensdos, 1. c. 
> Athenseus, 1. d 482 b. 
7 Panofka, ill 51, iv., 50, Qerhard, 
ult, Rio. 28. 
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in the annexed cut A vase of this description, of clay, 
covered with a black glaze or varnish, and bearing the 
inscription HEMTKOTTAION, has lately been discovered 
at Corfu (Corcyra). 

The cotyliskos, or diminutive cotyloSy was a small vase, 
either with or without handles,* Some of the smaller 
children's vases were probably of this form. 

M. Gerhard supposes the cotyliskos to be a vase of the 
shape of a lecythus, generally decorated with painting in 
the old or Egyptian style. It has been conjectured that 
certain vases, sometimes of glazed ware, are of the de- 
scription called cernos. In the mysteries, several small 
vases, or cotyliskoiy^ containing various scraps of food, 
after being bound together with wool, were tied round a 
larger vase, and then carried about. This type is recog- 
nised by some writers in certain groups of small cups, 
ranged in a single or double circle. These vases, as in an 
example already cited, are principally found in the sepul- 
chres of Athens and Milo, among the unglazed painted 
terra-cotta vases of the earliest style. They are rudely 
modelled with the hand, and attached by bands of terra- 
cotta to a hollow cylinder in the centre. Some vases of 
this shape occur amongst those of the later style, and are 
attached to a hollow circular pipe, or crown of terra-cotta, 
on which they stand. In this case they sometimes have 
covers, and are decorated with ornaments in white. M. 
Ussing, on the other hand, considers these vases to be 
cotylcB. Cyathos^ which means " the ladle," was a name 
applied to the small vase, by which the unmixed wine 

» Gerhard, Berlins Ant. Bildw., 1, 2 Useing, p.' 110; Gerhard, B. A. B., 

868, No. 46. 8. 868, No. 46. 
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was taken out of the craters, and put into the cups of the 
guests, water being added from a jug. Many cyathi 
of bronze exist in diflFerent collections.^ An open 
cup, sometimes having a tall stem or foot, and with a 




No. 183.— Cyathoa. 



No. 164.— Qyathos. 



long, narrow, ear-shaped handle, well adapted for dipping 
the cup into the crater, but not for holding it in the hand 
to drink, is supposed to be this vase. 

The following vases were also used for liquids : the 
louteriofiy for water for the bath, was generally made of 
marble or alabaster,* and it is uncertain whether it was 
ever manufactured of clay ; the asaminthos, a large vase, 
also used in baths ; ' the puehs, or bin, which was in fact 



1 Ussing, p. Ill ; Gerhard, Berliiui 
Ant Mdw., 0. 360, No. 24, 25; 
Panofka, No. 52, vii, 5 ; Annali, 1831, 
p. 251, and foU. 



« Uaaing, p. 114. 

• Uaeing, p. 115 ; OdjSB, iv. 48 ; 
Pollux, vL 97. 
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100 GREEK POTTERY. 

the bath tub ; * the scaphe, a vase used in the kitchen for 
washing culinary utensils, and also employed as a foot 
bath,^ appears to have been generally made of wood 
or brass ;^ the scapheion or scaphioriy an hemispherical vase, 
for holding or drawing water, the shape of which is not 
identified.* It seems to have been also a drinking vessel,* 
for Phylarchus, in describing the mode of Uving of Cleo- 
menes, the Spartan king, says that he had a silver scaphion, 
holding two cotylce.^ 

The esaleiptron was a vase, like a phiale or saucer,^ for 
holding ointment. The lecane is recognised by M. Gerhard 
in a deep two-handled vase, provided with a cover resem- 
bling an inverted cup. It was used for washing the feet, and 
for holding cups, clothes, pitch, and for other coarse work ;® 
as a basin to vomit in ;^ and likewise in the Sicilian 
game of cottabus.*® It was also employed for that kind of 
divination called kcKavoixavreui or "dish-divination.'' In 
the romantic Ufe of Alexander the Great, written by the 
pseudo-Callisthenes, a long account is given how the fabled 
sorcerer, the Egyptian Nectanebo, employed this vessel in 
magic arts, and after placing in it small waxen figures of 
men and ships, plunged it into the sea^ and so destroyed 
his enemies. He constantly used it for the purpose of 
enveigling Olympias. JuHus Valerius, who wrote in Latin 

> Ibid. ; AriBioph. ^tdt 1060 ; Pftz. 202, c. 

843. « Uflsing, p. 118; Pollux, x. 70; 

2 UBBing, 1. c. and pp. 116, 117. Suidaa, ▼. x^AciSc; Bockh. Corp. Inacr., 

s Pollux, X. 77 ; i£Bchylu8 in Siaypho. No. 8071, 8 ; Ariatoph. Ay., 840, 1148, 

* Usaing, p. 117. 1146 ; Veap., 600. 

» Athen. xi. 476 a » Plutarch, Moral., p. 801, R; 

* AthenaeuB, iy. p. 142. Ariatoph., Nab. 906; Theopomp. 
7 Usaing. p. 117; ClearchuB. apud Athen., xi, 485, o. ; Pollux, x. 76; 

Atben., xiy. 648, f.; Pollux, vi. 106; Gerhard, R A. B., 364, 82. 
Aziatoph. Acharo., 1063; Athen. v. '^^ Sohol. ad. Ariatoph. P&c, 1244. 
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a similar apocryphal life of Alexander, calls the vessel a 
bason or pelvis. This magical use of the vase is also men- 
tioned in the work called Philosophoumenay erroneously 
attributed to Origen. 

The lecanisy or smaller lecane, made of terra-cotta, was 
probably of the shape figured just above. In it the father 
of the bride sent, along with her, presents to his son-in- 
law, at the time of the marriage. According to Photius, 
lecanides were earthern vessels, very much resembling a 
crater, which, he continues, the women now call " food- 
holders.''^ 

The lecaniskos and lecanion were small lecanides.^ The 
podanipter was a bason for washing the feet in.' Possibly 
this vase may be identified with the flat, thick, circular 
basons found in the Etruscan tombs. It was generally of 
bronze. The cheironiptron^ cheironipSy and chernibony were 
wash-hand basons, but their shape is unknown.* 

The vase called holdon was a kind of bowl, for washing 
cups. It also appears to have been used for the table and 
the bath. MM. Panofka and Gerhard suppose it to have 
been a kind of small crater^ with figures and supports ; * 
but this is not by any means satisfactorily proved. The 
perirrhanteriony or sprinkler, was a vase which held the 
lustral water in the temples, and which, in the earliest 
times, was made of earthenware. The list is closed by the 

1 UsBing, L a; Pollux, tL 85; Pollux, x. 78; Herodot., it 172. 

PhotiuB ; SchoL ad Arlstoph. Ach., ^ Usaing, 1. o. 121 ; Atheiueas, ix. p. 

1110; Teleclidea ap. Athen., yi 208, 408; Homer, xxiiL 804; Andocid. in 

c. V. 11.; Hesyoh., y.; Gerhard, Alcsib., 29, k. t. X. 

B. Ant. Bild., b. 364, 865, No. ' Gerhard, B. Ant. BQdw., a. 862, n. 

32 ; Panofka, Reoh., iii 42. 27; Uasing, p. 122; Panofka, iv., 

> Uaaing, p. 119. 92; Annali, 1831. p. 252. 

3 Usaing, p. 120; Photius, p. 118; 
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102 GREEK POTTERY. 

ardanion^ or ardaMo% the lower part of which vase, after 
it had been broken, was placed as an emblem before a 
house in which a death had occurred. 

VASES FOE DRINKING. 

The productions of the potter never perhaps at- 
tained greater excellence as to form than in cups, 
many of which are of unrivalled shape. If any ex- 
tant specimens of fictile ware represent the shapes men- 
tioned by Homer, who in the true poetic spirit always 
speaks of cups as made of the precious metals, they must 
be looked for in the primitive vases of Melos and Athens. 
The great cup described by Homer bears, however, more 
resemblance to some of the specimens of the Etrurian 
black ware.* " The great cup, ornamented with golden 
studs, was produced, which the old man had brought from 
home. It had four handles, and two golden doves were 
placed on each ; and it had two stems. When full, any 
one else could hardly Uft it from the table ; but old Nestor 
Ufted it with ease." The cups mentioned by Homer are 
the depas ; the aleison^^ a cup with two handles ; the 
cissy bion ^ so called fi'om its being made of ivy wood, or 
from its being ornamented with carvings representing the 
foliage of ivy ; the cupellon^^ or later cymhion^ which, 
among the Cretans and Cyprians, had either two or 

^ Iliad, zi p. 6S2. > Macrob. Sat, ▼. 21 ; Letronne, 

» Odyss., iii. 49, 50, 63, xxiL, 9, Joum. d. Savans, 1838, p. 606; 
7; Uaaing, L c, p. 124. Athenseua, 481 e, f, 482 f, 602; 

» Odyas., v. 346; xiv. 78; Schol. Ariat. Pac., 1242; Nicander 

Pollux, vi 97; Theocrit., L 59, et Ther., 526; Alexiph., 129; Heaychiua 
SchoL ; Atheuaeua, iv. 477. yoce; Demoath. in. Meidiam, 133— 158# 

« Atben., xL, 482, 488 a, 783 c. in. Euerg. et Mnesib., 68. 
^lian. Hist. Asiu., ix. 40. 
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four handles; and the amphicupeUon ^ formed of two 
cupella, united at their base. The cymbion was a kind of 
cup, stated by some authors to resemble a boat.® No vase 
of such a shape is known to exist, unless it be the rhyton 
in the British Museum, fashioned in the shape of the prow ^ 
of a vessel, with a female seated on it ; or a long boat- 
shaped vessel with a spout, discovered at Vulci, on which 
is inscribed " drink, do not lay me down." ^ This kind of 
vase was in common use among the Athenians. 

The name for cups in general was scyphos ; and they 
were called, from the places of their manufacture, Boeotian, 
Rhodian, Syracusan, and Heracleotan,^ or Thericlean 
from their maker Thericles. It may easily be conceived 
that no very distinct idea of their shape is conveyed 
by ancient writers. Simonides, indeed, mentions that 
they had handles ; and the Heracleotan scyphos had 
its handle ornamented with the Heraclean knot. Some 
vases of the latest period of the art, with reeded bodies, 
sides ornamented with white ivy wreaths, and handles of 
two twigs or pieces interlaced in a knot, more resembling 
the cantharos, are probably the Heracleotan scyphi. M. 
Gerhard supposes a kind of wide cup with two handles to 
be the scyphos. These cups, which are found at Nola,^ 
are of the later style, and ornamented with red figures, 
principally of a Bacchanalian character. Very often, how- 
ever, they are entirely plain, being merely covered with 
black varnish. Another kind was, the Panathenaic scyphos^ 
supposed to be a cup with two handles, of the same shape 

» Panofka, Rech., v. 74, 76. » Gerhard, B. A. B., «. 862, No. 28; 

2 Athen89UB, p. 500 a ; Letronne, Panofka, iv. 92. 
Joum. des SaToiu, 1833, p. 731, note L 
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as the preceding, but having one handle placed at right 
angles to the cup's axis. Their usual decoration is an owl, 
placed between two olive branches. This vase is supposed, 
from the shape of its handles, to have been the onychias. 
The ooscyphion, or egg (shaped) cup, was without a foot,' 
and was, perhaps, the same as the vase called mastos, 
which had two handles, like the Panathenaic scyphos^ and 
was often decorated externally with black figures upon a 
red ground. It often terminates Uke an areola, or nipple, 
with an oval band round it. These cups are very rare, 
and are ornamented with Bacchanalian subjects. They 
are thin and well turned, and altogether very elegant pro- 
ductions. They chiefly come from Vulci. The bromias 
was a long kind of scyphos? 

The cantharos was a kind of cup, probably so called from 
its resembling a beetle. It was the cup specially used by 

Bacchus,^ and was gene- 
rally made of earthen- 
ware, although sometimes 
of metal. It appears 
from the various monu- 
ments of Bacchus to have 
been a kind of goblet, on 
a tall stem, with two very 
long ears. In some of the older specimens of Etruscan 
black ware it has no stem.* Vases of this kind are 
seldom decorated with paintings, which, when they do 
appear, consist of red figures upon a black ground. A 

^ Uning, p. 133 ; Athen. zi, 488 ' Pliny, xzxiii. 53, 150. 

t, 603 e, 477 e; Panofka, v. 103. * Gerhard, B. A. B., 8. 859, No. 21— 

2 Ussing, p. 134 ; Panofka, iv. 23 ; Panofka, iv. 61 ; Anoali, 1831, 

65; Atheu99UB, xL 784 d. 256. 




No. 165.— Cantharos. 
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few are also found among the vases of the latest style 
of the Basilicata, especially those produced from moulds. 
M. Gerhard classes with them a goblet-shaped yase 
without handles. In the picture of the battle of the 
Centaurs and Lapithae, painted by Hippeus, he represented 
them drinking out of terra*cotta canthari.^ 

The carchesion was a kind of two-handled cup, the shape 
of which is not very intelligible from the descriptions 
of it given by the early 
poets, Pherecydes, Sappho, and 
others,* As, however, it was 
the sort of cup held by 
Bacchus and his "wassail rout" 
in the pageant of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,^ it was probably 
a kind of cantharus. M. 
Gerhard* and M, Panofka re- 
cognise it in a very elegant 
cup, with large ear-shaped handles, short stem, and wide 
mouth, and ornamented with red figureiS, relating to 
Bacchus. This sort of cup is chiefly found among the 
later remains of Southern Italy ; but it is probable that 
many of the vases called canthari are carchesia. Accord- 
ing to M. Thiersch, they were shaped as in the annexed 
cut. 

Of all the cups the most celebrated was, undoubtedly, 
the cylia^, so called from its being turned on the lathe. 




No. 100.— Oarcheaion. 



^ AthenflBUB, 474 d, Cf.; Pollux, 
▼i. 96. 

2 AthemeuB, 474 f, 475 a. 

3 Athen., v. 198, b, c. 

« Gerhaix3, & A. B*, b. 359, No. 20 ; 



Panofka, iy. 61 ; Annali, iiL, 256, f,' 
6, 8. 36, compared with the technical 
description of Callixinus of Rhodes, 
AtheniBus, zi 474, e. 
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It was a flat, shallow, and extremely wide saucer, with 
two i^de handles, and a tall stem or foot, and was deco- 
rated with red figures of the 
finest style, both on the ex- 
terior and interior. Those of 
the earUest period are distin- 
guished by their deeper bowl 

No. 167.-Barly Cylix. ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^j^jj^ ^j^^ ^^^^ 

of those of a later period, with black figures, is unpro- 
vided with a foot. Those ornamented with paintings of 

^ ^ the strong and fine style 

^^^^^^-^i^^^ ^yf^^^ have a shallow bowl, re- 

Y7 curved handles, rising 

c ^ rather higher than the 

high as the earlier cylices. Their shape is one of the 
most elegant of those handed down from antiquity. At 
the Basilicatan period these vases resemble large flat 
baskets with handles, like the crater. Cylices of this 
style, which approach the bowl shape, are very rare, 
and have subjects only inside. These vessels hold 
about a pint, or even from four to seven heminaB, and 
were probably passed round from guest to guest. In 
banqueting scenes depicted upon them, they are often 

represented as being 
twirled round upon the 
finger, in the supposed 
No. i69.-Late cyiix. SiciUau gamo of cot- 

tabus.^ Athens was celebrated for its cups,^ made of clay 

* Panofka, Rech., vii. 87 ; Millingen, Pourtalfes, xxxiv. ; Thiersoh, b. 81. 
Vases de Coghill, PI. viiL and 41 ; Cab. * Pindar apud AtlieneBum, p. 480, c 
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from the promontory of Mount Colias; but the Lace- 
dsemonian,^ Teian,* Chian,' and Argive* cups were also 
esteemed. These cups, when not m use, were hung up 
by one of their handles on a peg, and hence Hermippus 
sings of 

" High on its peg the Chkn oup is hung ; " 

a good example of which custom will be found repre- 
sented on the Picoroni cista.^ 

The T/iericleios was a kind of cup invented by Thericles, 
a Corinthian potter, the contemporary of Aristophanes.^ 




No. 170.— Early Cyllx, with black figures. (Tboriclean f) 

The " Thericleans," as they were named, were, however, 
soon in vogue at Athens, and are mentioned by the 
writers of the middle and the new comedy. They were 
all clay, and held three heminae. Thus Eubulus exclaims 
in comic bombast — 

** Lately the bravest 
of the Thericleans, foaming o'er, like 
a oothon handled, rattling like a ballot-box, 



' Aristophan. ap. Athen., 484, f. 
' AlccBus ap. Athen., p. 481, a. 
s Hermippus apud Athen, 480, e. 
* Simonldes ibid., 480-a. 



* Brondflted, Den Fiooroniske Cista 
folio Kiobenhavn, 1881. 

< Athen., L 470, t, 472, d., e. 
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blacky well circled, sharp stemmed, 
gleaming, reflecting, well cooled with snow, 
its head bristling with ivy, calling upon 
Jupiter the Saviour, I have quaffed." 

It is probable that these were the cylices with deep 
bodies. They were often successftdly imitated in fine 
wood. 

Along with the " Thericleans *' may be cited other 
cups, such as the hedypotis^ a cup of a very cheap kind, 
manufactured by the Rhodians to compete with the 
Athenian "Thericleans,"^ and the Rhodiaca, Rhodiacaiy 
MAodiadeSy or " Rhodians" which were perhaps the same 
as the hedt/potides. Their shape does not appear to be 
well known.^ The AntigoniSy a kind of cup, so called 
fi:om King Antigonus, seems to have ended in a point, but 
it is uncertain whether it was ever made of earthenware.^ 
The Sdeucis was named after King Seleucus. Ussing 
recognises its shape in some of the paintings at Pompeii. 
It appears to have had four handles,* like a mother. 

Of the same species as the (^Hs, but almost limited to 
religious offices, was the phiale (the patera or saucer), a 
shallow, circular vessel, so like the round Argolic buckler, 
that Aristotle calls it the shield of Mars,* and, vice versdy 
Antiphanes^ calls "the shield of Mars'' a phiale. It 
rarely had handles,^ and was chiefly used for libations, 
being seldom, if ever, employed at entertainments.® It is 
of rare occurrence ; the few which have been discovered 

> AtheniBus, xi. 464 c, 409 b. p. 145, 146. 

" Pollux, vi. 96; Hesychiua voce * Rhetor, iiL 4 and 11 ; Poetic, xxi. 

AthensBus, 496, f. 12. 

» Athenaeus, 497 f ; Pollux, vi 96; • Athen., x. 483, c; 488, f, 691. f, 
Schol. Clement. Pasdag., a 3. « Hesychius, dLfjuplBtrop, 

* AthensBUB, p. 488/ d, f ; Ussing, ^ Bekker, Chariclee, Tab. 3, 1, 2. 
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belong to the later style of art, and to the class of moulded 
vases. Its want of handles was supplied by a boss, 
called the omphalos^ in the centre of the cup, having a 
hollow beneath to admit of the insertion of the thumb or 
finger to hold it steady,* from which circumstance phiaUe 
were also called omphalotoiy " bossy ; '' or mesomphaloiy 
" having omphali in the middle.'' * In metallic work this 
umbo, or boss, appears to have been often ornamented 
with the head of the Gorgon. Such bosses were called 
'^ balanomphaloi," or glandular omphali, an example of 
which has been foimd. 

Another variety of this shape was the phiale lepastBy 
respecting which all that can be determined is, that it was 
larger than the phiale? Oerhard recognises it in the 
large cylix-like vessel of Basilicatan style, ornamented 
with studs at the sides. The acatos appears to have been 
the name of a phiale omphalotosy or "bossy saucer.'' 
** Some one," says Antiphanes, " has raised the acatos of 
Jupiter the Saviour 1''* The trieres, that is the "triremis,'' 
or "first rate," was a large phiale.^ The phthois was a 
broad, bossy phiale, or saucer,® but it is not certainly known 
whether it was made of fictile ware. The petachnon, or- 
" stretcher," was a wide-spreading cup, neither resembling 
a phiale nor a tryhlionP The labronia was a Persian cup, 
probably introduced into Greece after the conquest of 
Asia by Alexander, and was made of gold inlaid with 

1 AtlienseuB, 602, a, b, 501, f. * Athen., xr. 692, f ; Fftnofka, liL 

* Thiersch, b. SO. SO. 

s UasiDg, p. 152, 15S ; AthensauB, p. ' Atheiueus, xL 497, h, 600, e. 

485, a; Clement. Pndag., u. S ; Athen., * Athen., 490, 602, b; B^kh. Corp. 

iv. 181, o; PoUnx, vi. 95; Pollux, Inscr., No. 146. 

X.75; HeeychiuB vooe. Panof ka Kech., ' Ibid.; Panofka^ It. SI, vf, 41; 

iv. S6 ; Oerhard, B. A. E Athen., iiL 126, f. 
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jgems.^ Gudas was the Doric name of a cup.* With 
these cups may be classed the ceras^ or " horn/' so called 
from its imitating a natural horn.^ It was sometimes, 
though rarely, made of terra-cotta. Some examples, 
together with a notice of it, will be found under the word 
rhyton. The body was reeded, and the horn terminated 
in a lion's head, with a small aperture for the liquid to 
flow through. The upper part was decorated with a 
subject in bas-rehef, and at the side was a small circular 
handle, by which to hang it on a peg. It was sometimes 
supported by a collar or anclet, called periscdis. 

VASES FOE HOLDING FOOD. 

We will now proceed to the vases for holding food, of 
which there were several varieties in fictile ware. 

The canoun, or " canister,*' also called canastron, canes^ 
caneniofiy and caniskion, was sometimes made of earthen- 
ware.* The shape of this vase may be determined from 
that worn upon the heads of the canephoroi, and conse- 
sequently it must have resembled the calathos. The 
'pinaw^ or "plate,'' of which the diminutives Bx^pinadon^ 
and pinadscos^ though not mentioned among fictile ware, 
was probably the flat plate upon a tall stem or stand,^ 
having its interior ornamented with representations of 
fishes, such as the tunny, or pdamys, the cuttle-fish or 
sepia^ the maid, or pristis, and the echinos or sea-egg. 

1 Athen,. 484, c * Homer. Epigr., 14, 8. 

' Athen. 467, c. ; Letronne, J. d. S., * Ussing, 1. c, 167. 

614, n. 8. « UssiDg, 1. c, 158, 159. 

> UBsiDg, p. 155, 156; Panofka, v. ? Panofka, lii. 59. 
78. 
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The discos, or "disk," appears to have been a flat, circular 
plate or dish, similar to the Latin p<Uina} The lecanis^ 
lecosy lecisy lecarum, or leciscion, were dishes or tureens 
for holding food. They have already been described,* 
The paropsis was a dish, the shape of which is not known* 
It does not appear till a late period, and is often men- 
tioned by the Roman authors.^ The o^ was a vinegar 
cruet of small size, holding a hemina, and generally made 
of earthenware.* Aristophanes ridicules Euripides, as 
advising vinegar to be thrown out of vinegar cups into the 
eyes of the enemy.* Einbaphia were vases, the shape of 
which is unknown. The ereus was a vase for holding 
sweets,^ and the cypselis, which perhaps had a cover, was 
employed for the same purpose.^ The cuminodocos, 
cuminodoce, or cuminotliece, was a spice-box,® consisting of 
several small cups, called cadisca, united on a stand or 
stem. Several such vases, erroneously supposed to be 
cemosy both of late and early style, are known.^ 

Another kind of dish was the tryblioUy a name which 
denoted either a dish or a cup, but is probably more 
correctly applied to the former.^® The expression " to 
make tryblia badly " (ra rpv^Xia kokQs K€paix€V€w), shows that 
they were fictile. All that is known about them is, that 
they were larger than the oxyhapha, and that figs were 
eaten out of them. The oanfhaphon, the " vinegar cruet^" 



1 Pollux, vi. 84 ; IsodoruB, zz. 4. ^ UaRing, 167. 

' Vide supHi, Ussiug, p. 160. ^ Athensaus, vi. 230, d, e. 

» Ibid. • Pollux, X. 92. 

* Uaeing, p. 166, 167 ; Aristoph. >(^ Pollux, vi. 85, x. 86 ; Aristoph. 
Equit, 1304.; Plut, 812. Acham. 278, Equit., 905 ; Phut, 1108 ; 

* ArUtoph. Rann, 1440. SchoL Aristoph. Aves., 371 ; Athen., iv. 

* Pollux, X- 92 ; Athen., ii. 67, d. 169, e, f, xiL 649, f ; Useing, p. 161, 2. 
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or " cup/' often served the general purposes of a cup.* It 
appears to have heen small and open.^ The name was 
also applied to dice-hoxes. O^bapha were used m the 
Sicilian game of cottabus,* which was played in many 
diflFerent ways. 

> Athenaaus, xL 494, b; Pollux, vL sBekker^Charicles,!. 476-480; Atbe- 

85. nssos, xv. 665, f ; 669, h ; PoUux, tL 

* AUiensBus, 494, o ; Aiuiopli. Avea^ 109, 111. 
361; SohoLadeond. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Sites of Ancient Potteries, and where Pottery has been discovered in Asia Minor 
— Grecian Islands — Continent of Greece ^ Athens — Solygia — Sicyon— 
Aigolis — Delphi — Corinth — Fatrse — Megara — Laconia — Corfu — Italy — 
Classification of Lenormant and De Witte — Hadria — ^Modena — Pollenza — 
Gavolda — Mantua — Etruria — Vuld — Ponte dell* Abbadia — Castel d'Asso — 
— Cometo — Toscanella — Chiasi — Orbetello — Perugia — Sarteano, &c. — 
Volterra — ^Bomarzo — Orvieto — Veii — Cervetri — Civita Vecchia — Theories 
respecting these vases — Arezzo — Selva la Rocca — Sommavilla — Monterone 
— Poggio —Central and Lower Italy — Periods — Naples — Cuma, — Terra 
di Lavoro — Nola — Acerra— St Agata del Got! — Cajazzo — Telese — Prin- 
cipato Citeriore — Pesto — Eboli — Battipaglia — St. Luda — Sorrento— Prin- 
cipato Ulteriore — Capitanata — BasiUcata — Anzi — Armento — Potensa — 
Gmmento — Puglia — Polignano, Putignano — Bari — Canosa — Ruvo — 
Ceglie — Calabria Ulteriore — Locri — ^Brindiai, — Taranto — Castellaneta — 
Ischia — Sicily — Girgenti — Malta — Africa — ^Bengazi — Naucratis — Alexan- 
dria — Eertch, or Panticapseum — Sites of supposed Egyptian ware — Imi- 
tations and forgeries of Ghreek vases — Prices. 

It now remains to enumerate the principal localities in 
which the existence of potteries is mentioned by ancient 
authors, as well as those in which the fictile productions 
of the Greeks have been discovered. This enumeration, 
however, chiefly relates to painted vases, as it would be 
almost impossible to detail all the places where unglazed 
terra-cotta objects have been found. 



ASIA MINOR. 

The most ancient potteries were probably those of Asia 
Minor, the scene of the first development of Grecian 
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il4 GREEK POTTERY. 

ciTilisation ; but our imperfect information will not permit 
us to follow the chronological order in describing them. 
ErythrsB, in Ionia, was celebrated for the extreme thinness 
and lightness of its ware, and two amphorae, remarkable 
for these qualities, the rival productions of an ErythrsBan 
potter and his pupil, were consecrated in a temple of that 
city.* Certain fragments of vases found near the circular 
tombs on Mount Sipylus, and in the so-called sepulchre of 
Tantalus, show that this ancient site had potteries which 
produced ware of the earliest fawn-coloured style, re- 
sembUng the oldest Athenian pottery.^ At Xanthus, in 
Lycia, some fragments of vases, with black and red figures, 
were found in the course of the excavations.^ That potters 
were distributed all over Asia Minor may be surmised. 
An inscription at Telmissus records one who had bought 
a sepulchre for himself, his wife Elpis, his mother-in-law 
Euphrosyne, for Januarius, and his father-in-law Soterius.* 
He must have been in easy circumstances. At Halicar- 
nassus, during the excavations made at the mausoleum, 
the fragments of a vase, with brown figures upon a cream- 
coloured coating, was found. The vases of the oldest 
style discovered at Smyrna are not of any great size 
or importance.* Lampsacus,® and Parium,^ have also 
produced vases. The vases found in Ionia have the white 
grounds of the Athenian style ; but one had the outline 
of the figure traced with a graver on a pale black ground, 
and the principal portion retouched in black with a pencil.® 

> Plin., XXXV. 12, 8. 46; Brongniart, p. 116. 
Trait^i p. 578. ' Jahn, VMenoimmlang, xxtu. 

9 Trans. Roy. Soc., Lit, N. a ii. 258. • Walpole, Mem. p. 91. 

* Brit Mus. ; Arch. Zeit. iv. 216. ' Dubois, Cat- Cbois. Qonf. p. 139. 

* Franz., Corp. Inscr. OrsBC., ill n. » De Witte, Bull, 1882, p. 169. 
4212; Sapp., p. 1116; Annali, 1847, 
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ASIA MINOR— THE TROAD. 116 

The determination of the characteristics of the different 
local styles is a point of the greatest difficulty.^ The 
ware of Cnidus was renowned, even till the days of the 
Roman empire, but its fictile vases were probably not of 
the painted kind.^ Their extreme lightness was much 
praised. In the days of Pliny, Tralles had a great 
commerce in vases.* Pergamus, in Mysia, was also cele- 
brated for its potteries in the time of the same author.* 
A few vases, of very poor style and character, have been 
foimd at Tenedos,* a site once renowned for its potteries,^ 
which lasted till the time of the Roman empire. Dion 
Chrysostom mentions in one of his discourses the vases 
which travellers purchased at this place, and which, on 
account of their extreme lightness, were packed with 
great care, but when they arrived at their destination 
were mere potsherds.'' At the supposed grave of Achilles, 
in the Troad, lecj/thiy with polychrome figures, have been 
discovered, resembling in style those found in Athenian 
sepulchres.^ And recent excavations made at the sites of 
New Ilium and Old Dardanus in the Troad, have dis- 
covered many small vases, some of the early fawn-coloured 
style, with figures of birds, a few with yellow grounds of 
the later style, and many small lecythiy with black figures 
resembling the Athenian.^ Fragments of vases may 

» Bull, 1840, p. 64. ' Orat, xlil 6. 

' EubuluB in Athenieus, i. p. 28, D ; ' Chevalier, Voy. dans La Troade, 

Lucian, Lezipbanes, 7 and 11. Reise nach Troas, 870, Alten., 1800, Tnf. 

* PUn. K. H., zxv. o. 12, ad eund. 1. s. 213. Choiseul Qonffier, Voy. pitt 

* Ibid., c. 17. ii 30. 

« Welcker, Rhein. Hub., 1843, a. 435 ; * Made in 1865-56, by Mr. Brunton, of 

Annali, 1848 ; Cheyalier, Voyage dans the Civil Hospital of Renkiol These 

La Troade, title page, 8vo. Par. 1. vases have been presented by Lord 

* Plutarch de vit. 8Dr. alien Reiak., iz. Pamnure to the British Museum. 
291. 
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116 GREBK POTTERY. 

probably be traced throughout Asia Minor, and all the 
principal cities must have had their potteries. Some have 
been found at Tarsus. 

ISLES. 

In the Isles of Greece many vases of different styles 
have been discovered. Prom the oldest times the island of 
Samos was renowned for its fictile ware. It is to the potters 
of Samos that one of the Homeric hymns is addressed — ^the 
oldest record of the art in Kterature. It appears from the 
life of Homer, attributed to Herodotus, that the poet had 
taken refuge in one of the potteries from a storm ; and that 
upon the morrow the potters, who were preparing to light 
their furnaces and bake their earthenware, perceiving 
Homer, whose merit was known to them, called upon him 
to sing some verses, promising in return to present hina 
with a vase or any other object they possessed. Homer 
accepted their offer, and sung to them the " Lay of the 
Furnace," in which the inflated language of epic verse is 
applied, in a kind of satiric strain/ to the subject of baking 
vases : — 

"Oh, you who work the clay, and who offer me a 
recompense, listen to my strains. 

"Athene ! I invoke thee 1 Appear, listen, and lend thy 
skilful hand to the labour of the ftimace, so that the vases 
which are about to be drawn, especially those destined for 
religious ceremonies, may not tui^ black ; that all may be 
heated to the proper temperature ; and that, fetching a 
good price, they may be disposed of in great numbers in 

1 MiUler, Greek Literature, p. 182. 
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SAMIAN POTTERIES. 117 

the markets and streets of our city. Finally, that they 
may be for you an abundant source of profit, and for me , 
a new occasion to sing to you. But if you should shame- 
lessly deceive me, I invoke against your fiimace the 
most dreadful afflictions — ^fracture (syntrips), contraction 
(smarayos), overheat (asbestos), destruction (sabacte), and, 
above all, a destructive force {omodamqs\ which, beyond 
all others, is the destroyer of your art. 

"May the fire devour your building, may all the 
furnace contains mix and be blended together without 
power of regaining it, and may the potter shudder at the 
sight ; may the furnace send forth a sound like the jaws 
of an angry horse, and may all the vases broken be only 
a heap of fragments." * 

The Samian ware was distinguished for its hardness, 
^nd was used for surgical operations.* The earth was 
medicinal.^ A lecythus, or toilet vase, of fine paste, and 
exquisitely modelled, with representations of the sandals 
attached to it, with black glaze and red accessories, procured 
by Mr. Pinlay from this island, is now in the collection of 
the British Museum. Pew vases have been found at 
Samos, notwithstanding the ancient renown of the Samian 
potteries, and especially of the earth, which, on account 
of its fineness and red colour, maintained its reputation 
till the days of the Roman empire.* In the days of the 
Roman empire, Saraos supplied dinner services; and 



^ Miot. Hisioire d*Herodote. Paris < PlautuB, Capt. 291. Stich. v. 

1822. PLilLp. 268. 694. Tibullos, iL 8, 51. Cicero pro 

* Pliny, N. H. xxxv. 12, 46. Luoi- Mur8ena,86. Pliny, H. N. xrv. 46. Ter- 

liiu L Nona. 898. 38. tullian Apolog. 25. Ausonius Epigram. 

> HesyehiuB 2c^ 7^ Etymol. Magn. 8. Isidorus Origin, zx. 4, 3. 
p. 229. 21. 
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118 GREEK POTTERY. 

certain vaaes of red ware with ivy-leaves, perhaps belong- 
ing to the Roman class, have been found there.^ 

The vases found at Melos are of different ages and 
styles ; but this island was more celebrated for its plain 
than its painted vases.^ Those of the earliest period have 
a paste of a greyish yellow colour, of a density and hard- 
ness resembling common stone ware.' Some vases from 
this island, formerly belonging to Mr. Burgon, and now in 
the British Museum, are of the old favm-coloured and pale 
yellow wares, and have black figures of the most ancient 
style. Others exhibit a great advance in the arts, and 
are as late as the period of the B;0man empire. At the 
neighbouring island of Argenticra Cimolos painted vases 
have been exhumed.* The vases found in the sepulchres 
of Santorino, the ancient Thera^ and then an old Phoeni- 
cian settlement, are all of primitive style, with fawn- 
coloured grounds and brown figures.* Many vases from 
this island are in the Biblioth^que Imp6riale, at Paris. 
Others, in the Museum at Sevres, were taken out of tombs 
excavated in the solid limestone, the principal formation 
of the island. These tombs have been covered, at a very 
remote period, to the depth of 15 to 20 mHres by a 
volcanic eruption of tufo, and are of the most remote 
antiquity.^ Some ^ithoi from this island are of huge size*^ 
Several vases which have been found in Crete, are said to 
resemble those of Campania.® Those of the sepulchres of 

1 Bull, 1880, p. 226. mant, iDtrod. ik I'^tude, xxiii. 

2 Welcker, Rhein. Mus., Svo, FntncL < Brongniart, Trait6,i. p. 677-8 ; Mus. 
1843, 8. 435, 1823, p. 239. Cer., zui. 4, 18, 15, 16. 

3 Brongniart, Traits, L 577; Mus. Cer., ' Arch. Zeit. zil 61, 62 ; Roes. Inael. 
PI. xiiL fig 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 10, 14. L ^^, 68 ; iii. 27. 

< Ross, InseL ilL 65. » BrongDiart, Tiiut6, 1 p. 578. 

* Brongniart, Traits, i, 577 ; Lenor- 
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Ealymno, the ancient Calymna, a little isle of the Sporades, 
were of a fine clay, covered, hke those of Athens and 
Vulci, with a fine lustrous glaze, but not ornamented 
with subjects.^ Cos, which was celebrated for its culinary 
vessels and for its amphorsB, which were considered very 
beautiful, and were exported to Egypt, has contributed 
cups of the oldest style to collections of vases.* AtMyti- 
lene and Lesbos, the fragments of vases hitherto discovered 
have either black or red figures, resembling in their style 
those found in the graves of Athens.* The vases of 
Rhodes have black figures on red grounds of the free 
and careless style of Greece. In Cyprus the vases as yet 
discovered resemble in style and ware those of Thera.* 
At Piscopia, Telos, another of the small isles, a vase, with 
black figures on a yellow ground of bad drawing, has 
also been discovered.* At Chiliodromia, one of the small 
isles of the Sporades, several vases of coarse and late style, 
and principally of the Roman period, have been found. 
They are chiefly remarkable for the peculiar manner in 
which they were ranged round the skeletons of the dead.^ 
Another site of the old insular potteries was the island 
of jEgina,^ celebrated at an early period for the excellence 
it attained in the arts, and especially for its sculptures. 
Although jEgina chiefly imported Athenian ware, yet that 
it also manufactured pottery appears from an anonymous 
writer of comedy, calling it " the Rocky echo — the vendor 



1 ArchaoL Zeit 1848, 278. & Roes. Insel. It. 44. 

3 Herodot, iii. 6. « Fiedler, Reiee duroh aUe Theile 

' Mr. Newton, H. M. Vioe-ConBul, has des EdDigr. Grieohland, Leips., 1841; 

found here many fragments of painted Brongniart, Traits, PI iL fig. 1, i. p. 581. 

▼ases. 7 Bull, 1829, p. 113, and foL ; Puus, 

< Boss. Insel. iv. 175, 194, 201, 206. x. 17, 6. 
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120 GREEK POTTERY. 

of pots." * The few vases found there are remarkable for 
their lightness, being made of a superficial soil, for the 
most part of a siliceous base of infusorial carapaces. 
They are principally lecythi.^ A cylia? with black figures 
has, however, been found, with the subject of Heracles 
strangling the Nemean lion, and a Bacchanalian dance, 
with the names of Nicaulos, Charidemus, Empedocrates, 
and an inscription,^ probably alluding to the capture of 
Midas, or the appearance of Pan to the hemerod/romos^ or 
courier, Philippos. It also bears the name of the maker, 
Ergotimus. Some fine lecythiy with white grounds and 
figures, painted in the polychrome style, have been found 
at -^gina. At Colouri, SalamiSy a polychrome vase of 
fine style ;* and at Caristo, CarystitSy in Euboea,* a vase 
with black figures on a white ground, accompanied by an 
inscription. 

QEEECE. 

Passing hence to the continent of Greece, the first place 
to be considered is Athens, the pottery of which was, of 
course, the most highly renowned of the ancient fabrics,* 
The city was celebrated for its cups,^ which, however, 

1 Meineke. Frag. Com. gr. 130. B.; Kramer (ueber den atyl. s. 173.) is of 

Hesych. Yoce. 'Hx(^. Photius and Poll opiuion, that the Tase was made at 

Ti 197. Athena. 

3 BroDgniart Mua. Cer. PI. xiiL fig. 11. ^ Rochette, Lettre a M. Schom, 6. 
Traits, p. 576. C£ Matro Parodeus. apud Athen, 

' For Yaaes found at ^gina Of, Oer- vw. p. 136. £ Attuc^ iv xcpofM v^a^r 

hard, Bulletino, 1829, p. 118. Wagner, rp*is koX 8cic& fiijyas. 
Bericht ueber die eg^netischen Bild- ^ *Er\ariftoi k6\uc€s {Ktpdfua iror^fna) 

werke, 8. 80. Wolf, Bull, 1829, p. 122. al re AfrycMu koX cd 'AttIkcu. Athennus 

Gerhard, Bull, 1829, p. 122. Ross, Bull, Lib. zL p. 480 c Jacob ad Anth. Grsea 

1841, p. 83. Bull, 1833, p. 27. L p. 2. p. 141. Eratosthenes, apud Ma^ 

4 Rochette, Peint. ant. tal 8—11. crob. Saturn, v. 21. Pindar. Fr. 89. 
i From the Atticism of this inscription U Bockh. Athenseus xl p. 480, C. 
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were rivalled by those of Argos ; for its wine casks or 
amphorsD,* its bottles, or lagaenae,^ and its ware in general.' 
Claiming, as it did, the honour of having invented the 
potter's wheel, the manufacture was highly esteemed ; and 
in very early days the Athenians exported their wares to 
jEgina and the neighbouring isles. At Athens there 
were two pottery quarters, or ceramici, one within, the 
other, without the walls. Both seem to have had a bad 
reputation from their being frequented by hetairse.* The 
tombs of Athens have yielded specimens of painted and 
glazed ware of all kinds and periods. These have passed 
into the different European collections ; and the British 
Museum ^ has been particularly enriched by them, from 
having obtained the collections of Lord Elgin and 
Mr. Burgon. The earUest Athenian vases, with brass 
figures on a fawn-coloured ground,® have been already 
described. 

Many remarkable examples of glazed ware have been 
found in the tombs of Athens, and among them the sarco- 
phagus of glazed ware found by Stackelberg in 1 81 3, which 
contained the skeleton of a child, surrounded with terra-cotta 
figures, Ucyihi, and other small vases.^ It was in a grave 
beyond the Acharnian gate, and its contents subsequently 

^ 02 KtpofjMi, Aristoph. Acam, 910, ^ For the vases discovered at Athens, 

Corsini Fasti, Attiei, Tom. ii p. 236-7. ct Millingen, Ano. Uned. Moii., p. 1. 

Diss, xii Stackelberg, die Qraeber der Hellenen. 

2 KexpoirU Xjiryvvt, Posidippus, Epist. Panofka, Cabinet Pourtales. Creuzer,ein 

X\. alt Athensohes gefieuis. Leipz. and Darm. 

^"Arracii ffKtvri, Pindar, p. 614. Gerhard Ann. ix. 186. Brondstedt, 

AthensBUB, zi p. 484, f. Simonides, Memoir Tran. R. S. Lit. II. pt. 1. Bull 

Anal L p. 72, 69, Ed. Jacobs. Athens, 1831, p. 95. 

had also a lax^e trade in domestic yes- ' No. 2800 and foU. Qraeber der 

sels. Aristophanes, Lysistr. 557. Hellenen, s. 47. Taf. iz. 

4 Schol Plat Parmenides, Bekker, ^ Ibid., s. 42. Ta£ vui. 
p. 17, No. 127. 
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passed with Mr, Burgon's collection into the stores of the 
British Museum. The early sepulchres have also yielded 
many vases of the style called Doric, with yellow grounds.^ 
Of vases with black figures the predominant form disco- 
vered is the lec^thm, especially lecythi of small size, orna- 
mented with subjects, of which the most favourite was the 
return of Proserpine to earth ; but there are several with 
subjects taken from the Gigantomachia, the Heracleid, the 
War of Troy, and from Attic myths, as Boreas and Orei- 
thyia, and the Theseid. Many, as might be expected, are 
ornamented with scenes from the Gymnasium.* Of other 
vases of this style, the most remarkable are that with the 
subject of the Trojan women lamenting either Troilos or 
Hector,' and a tripod vase.* But all these yield in 
interest to the Panathenaic amphora, or Vas Burgonianum, 
found ouside the Acharnian gate at Athens, in the year 
1813. It is of a pale salmon-coloured clay, on which the 
figures are painted in a blackish-brown colour, while the 
parts not painted are of a pale black leaden glaze. The 
subject represents, on one side, Pallas Athene, standing 
between two columns of the Palaestra, surmounted by 
cocks, the birds sacred to Hermes and the Games. She is 
dressed in a talaric tunic, and armed with her aegis and 
shield, the device, or episemon, on which is a dolphin ; in 
her other hand she holds her lance. Inscribed on the 
vase is a perpendicular line of Greek, reading from right to 
left, TON: A0ENE0EN: A0AON : EMI: "I am a prize 



1 One withagiantiBfigured in stack- s. 280, 709; Na 674, 711, 716, s. 

elberg, Taf. 16. 281, 717. 

s Cf SUckelberg, Die. Graeber., Taf. * Mon. iii. 60. 

10-16. Gerherd, Berlina Ant Bild. « Stackelberg, Ibid. Taf. 15. 
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from Athens/' On the other side is a man driving the 
biga, or st/noris, and urging the horses with a goad, while 
jingling bells are attached to their necks. There can 
be no doubt bnt that this is one of the very amphorae 
described by Pindar, when he sings of the Theiaeus, son 
of Ulias of Argos, in the passage before cited. As a 
prelude to future victories, " sacred songs twice proclaimed 
him victor in the sacred festivals of the Athenians, and 
the fruit of the olive tree came over in the splendid 
vessels of earth burnt in fire for the manly people of Juno." 
It held the holy oil from the Olive Grove of the Moirae, or 
Fates. When discovered, it was filled, as already men- 
ioned, with the burnt ashes of its former owner, and also 
with several small vases, which probably held the oil, 
milk, and other substances poured upon the pyre. Its 
age is at least as early as the sixth century B. c* 

The Athenian vases of this style differ considerably 
from those found at Vulci, the drawing of the figures 
being much more free and careless, and the incised hues 
bolder and less rigid.^ A few vases, with the white coating 
and black figures, have also been discovered at Athens, 
and a few, with red figures of the hard style ; the best 
much resembling in their varnish and treatment the vases 
of Nola ; but they are exquisitely fine and light, and cer- 
tainly equal to any found in Italy. Many of the Athenian 
vases are of the later period of the art, and resemble those 
found in Apulia and St. Agata dei Goti ; among which 

^ BrondBted on the Panathenaic vases. Rheinische Museum for Philologie 

Trans. B. Soc. Lit. iL p. 112; Bdckh, Bd., L 1833, s. 301, 346; Pindar, Nem. 

BuUet, 1832, p.. 91 ; Milller, Comment, x. 33, 36. 

S. R Scient Gott. t. viL Class. Hist. p. ^ Gerhard, Berl. Ant BQd., s. 237, 

111; Bullet, Inst, 1832, 98; Welcker No. 804. 
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124 GREEK POTTERY. 

some pyxides^ or ladies' toilet boxes, are distinct from any 
yet discovered even in Southern Italy, being oraamented 
with polychrome figures, in red, white, and blue colours. 
Some of the vases found here are of the florid style of 
Ruvo; among which may be cited an allegorical vase, 
with the subject of Aphrodite and Peitho plaiting a 
basket, and the three graces, Paidia, " instruction ; " 
Eunomia, " discipline ;" and Cleopatra, " national glory/' * 
There have also been discovered vases with opaque 
red and white figures, painted on a ground of black 
varnish. Among these is a charming little toy jug, 
on which is depicted a boy crawling to a low seat, on 
which is an apple. This specimen is unrivalled for its 
exquisite varnish and treatment.* Another vase, also 
ornamented with gilding, has a representation of Nik6 in 
a quadriga of winged horses, between Ploutos, " Wealth,"' 
and Chrysos, or ''gold/'^ To this class must also be 
referred an exquisite Uttle vase, in the shape of an astra- 
galos, or knuckle-bone, ornamented with the subject of 
Pentheus and the Maenads ; * a cantharisy a thermopotisy 
rhyta^ cylices^ pyxides^ calpides, and peliccsy Some 
alabastra^ with lineai* figures, in black upon a white 
ground, have also been found at Athens, as well as nume- 
rous lecythi, with polychromatic paintings on a white 
ground.® Their subjects are Orestes, Electra, and Pylades 
at the tomb of Agamemnon. Many Athenian vases are 
unadorned with figures, and many painted black, although 



1 Stackelbeig zziz. It was found at ^ Ibid. xziv. 

the Muaeum. < Ibid, zxiii. xxiv. zxvi. xxvii xxviii. 

« Ibid. Taf., xvii 7 ibid. Taf., ix. xxi. xxiL 

* Ibid. xvii. ■ Ibid. xliv. xlv. xlvi. xlviii. 

< Ibid. Taf., xxiii. 
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POTTERIES OF THE PELOPONNESE. 125 

yery elegant Id shape and finish. The accounts of the 
rivalry in trade between Athens and JEgina and Argos/ 
and the fact of these vases being transported to Dicaeo- 
polis,* and carried by PhoDnician ships to ^Ethiopia,* show 
the extent of the Athenian trade in pottery. 

In the other parts of the continent of Greece, the vases 
found are not very numerous. Some, however, with both 
black and red figures upon a black ground, as well as some 
with opaque white figures of the very latest style of art, 
have been discovered in the district of Solygia ; * but they 
are of rare occurrence. Nor has the "hollow Lace- 
daemon,*' once renowned in this branch of manufacture for 
dark brown cups, called cothonSy with recurved lips, 
adapted for keeping back the mud of the foul water, 
which her valiant soldiery drank upon their marches, 
enriched our stores of Greek fictile productions.* Sicyon 
has only yielded a (nfliw of early Doric style. Of the pot- 
teries of Argolis, only a few fragments ploughed up at the 
foot of the supposed tomb of Agamemnon at MycensD, 
of the early fawn-coloured style, with mseander ornaments, 
have been discovered.^ A vase in the Munich collection 
is from Tenea.^ Near Sinano, the ancient Megalopolis, in 
Arcadia, a lecythus^ with black figures, has been found.® 

Some firagments have been discovered at Delphi,^ and 
a considerable number of vases at Corinth, already cele- 
brated for its earthen ware in the days of Csesar, when 

* Herod, v. 88. Athen89U8, xi. p. 502. Lycurg. VoL I p. 84. 

a ; Pollux, vi 100. « Dodwell Classical Tour, ii. 287. 

' Aristophanea. AcharD. 902. 7 Abeken, Mittel-Italien, p. 298. 

• Scylax. p. 54, H. « Berl Ant. Bild. 1887. 

^ See Arch. Zeit. BulL 1830. > Ross, Moi-genblatt, 1835, 098. Do 

6 Brongniart, Traits, p. 576. Pll il Witte, Annali, xiii. p. 10. 
fig. 1. PI. zzziii.l. Plutarchus, Tit. 
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the new Colonia Julia, as it was designated, ransacked tlie 
sepulchres for the vases, which were the admiration of the 
rich nobiUty of Rome.^ The most remarkable ones of 
this site are of the old style called Doric, with black 
figures on cream-coloured grounds, many of which were 
probably made in the days of Demaratus, when Cypselus 
expelled the Bacchiads. The principal one is that found 
by Dodwell,^ and generally called the Dodwell Vase, with 
a subject representing the boar hunt of Agamemnon. 

The collection of Mr. Burgon also contained specimens 
of vases from Corinth, some with black figures upon a red 
ground, consisting of pya^ides^ cenochoe, and tripods with 
subjects of Uttle interest ; the best specimen had a repre- 
sentation of a Centaur bearing off a female. Some years 
ago a great number of vases in very indifferent condition, 
having suffered much from the percolation of water 
through the earth, were found by boring into tombs many 
feet below the surface at the isthmus, or Hexamili. 
Most of them have passed into the possession of the 
Society of Arts. Lately, some cylices, chiefly of the early 
shapes, with tall stems and small figures of bulls, dancing 
men, ornaments, flowers, and illegible inscriptions have 
been found there. The discovery of a cup with the name 
of the maker Tleson, shows that Corinth was probably 
the place whence these vases were exported to Italy .^ 

Corinth, like Athens, boasted the invention of pottery,* 

1 Stnbo, L a Zumpt» Arch. Zeit. Akad. 1838. ii. 2. p. 109., contendiog 

1846, p. 809. Osan, Zusatz. ueber for tlie so-called Egyptian style being 

Ursprung, p. 63, 85., ooneiden the Corinthian. 

Kekrokorinthia to be bas-reliefs. ^ Barth, Corinth, commera et mei^ 

* Dodwell, ii p. 197, 201. oat Hist p. 16; R. Rochette, Ann. 

* Abeken, Mittel-Italien, p. 298. Ross, zix. p. 237. 
Anaphe; Thiersch, Abhandl. d. Munch. 
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CORINTHIAN POTTERIEa 127 

and of the wheel. As the artists Eucheir and Eugrammus 
accompanied Demaratus from Corinth to Italy, it has been 
supposed that the Corinthians instructed the Etruscans in 
the art of making fine vases. Thericles was the most 
renowned of the Corinthian potters. His cups, under the 
name of " Thericleans/' obtained a celebrity almost 
universal. It was here that in the time of Julius Caesar, 
the colony sent here found ancient painted vases, and 
other remains, which excited as much interest then at 
Rome^ as the discoveries at Vulci did a quarter of a 
century ago in Paris and London. 

Vases have also been found at Patras, Patrce, and a 
small bottle, of a fine red paste, having on it a winged and 
bearded head in a Phrygian mitre, is said to have been 
discovered there.* It is well known that Megara was 
anciently renowned for its vases.' They were chiefly of 
a large size and of a soft paste, as the pantomimes used 
to break them with their foreheads.* Some vases have 
been found on its site.^ Laconia gave its name to a 
kind of cylia^^ and its vases when pounded and mixed 
with pitch and wine, were supposed to make hens lay 
large eggs.'^ 

From the sepulchres of Aulis, which is also mentioned 
by Pliny with Tenedos,® has been disinterred a vase 
with red figures, representing the Prometheus Bound of 
JEschylus, at the moment when the wandering lo enters 
on the stage.^ 

1 Strabo, viii S81, f. ' Athen. zi p. 484. F. 

^ Gerhard, Annali, ix. 139. ^ Qeoponica, ziy. 11. 

' Steph. Byz. M^yof^o. ^ Plut. de yit. sBr. al. 828. 

* Synesius, Ezc. Calv. 44. p. 77. C. ' MiUingen, Anc. Uned. Hon., PI. ii. 

» Dodwell, Tour, ii. 180. 
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123 GREEK POTTERY. 

Passing west^vard, some vases of early stjle with brown 
figures on a yellow ground were found in the cemetery at 
Castrades in CorfA, or Corcyra,* where stood the sepulchres 
of Menecrates and Tlasias, besides numerous terra-cotta 
amphorae for holding wines of the Hadriatic,^ which have 
been already mentioned.^ 

ITALY. 

The vases found in Greece are both small in size and 
few in number, when compared with those discovered in 
the ancient cemeteries, and on the sites of the old cities 
of Italy. These are indeed so numerous, that the fictile 
art of antiquity might be traced from the vases of Italy 
alone. MM. Lenormant and De Witte,* in their work on 
the subject, divide these vases into three great classes : 

I. The first division comprises those found in the south 
of the peninsula, the ancient Magna Graecia, where the 
cities founded upon the coast by the Greeks, infused a 
certain degree of civilisation into the interior. Thus at 
Locri and Tarentum,^ the potter's art is supposed to 
have been first established, and to have influenced the 
semi-barbarous population of Apulia and Lucania. The 
vases of these cities are distinguished for their beauty and 
art, and are far superior to the specimens discovered in 
the southern and eastern districts of the kingdom of 
Naples, in the mountainous regions of the BasiUcata, and 
the Mediterranean cantons of Puglia* Of the rest of this 

1 Arch. Zeit 1846, b. 377. For the s jahn. 1. e. s. 84. Anth. Pal. ix 

amphorse, see Pdeudo-AriBt., Mlrab. 232, 257- 

auscult. Ed. Beckman, no. cxi. ^ ^lite, Introd. zxv. 

s Eubulu8» Atheneo, i. 28 e. ^ Oerhard, Bull 1829, 167. 
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territory, the finest specimens have been found in the 
necropolis of Canosa, the ancient Canusium, and of Ruvo, 
the ancient Rubi. 

II. The second class ^ embraces the vases of Campania,^ 
which were discovered in three of the cities of its coast, 
viz., Cumae,' Paestum,* and Surrentum,^ and in others in 
the interior. Those of the first-mentioned city are sup- 
posed from their style to have been fabricated after its 
subjection by the Samnites, as also were those of Nola at 
their finest period. The rest of the vases of Campania, 
as those of Capua, Avella, and St. Agata dei Goti, are far 
inferior to the preceding in art and fabric. As all these 
cities fell with the Samnite league in B. c. 272, it is pro- 
bable that their potteries then ceased to exist. 

III. The third, and last class,* are the vases discovered 
in Etruria, which are as abundant as that of the south of 
Italy. They are found in every Etruscan city of im- 
portance, from Hadria,^ at the mouth of the Eridanus 
or Po, to the very gates of Rome itself.® These vases are, 
in general, of older style than those of Southern Italy. 
The most ancient are discovered in the sepulchres of Csere, 
or of Agylla, its port ; in those of Tarquinii, and in the 
numerous sepulchres of Vulci, which have yielded an 
immense number of vases. 

In describing these remains, the most convenient method 

» BerL Ant. Bildw. a. 188. Bull. 1842, 10. 

' filite Introd. xxvL • fiUte Introd. xxvi. 

» Gerhard, Bull. 1829. p. 163 ;Schulz, 7 Gerhard, Bull. 1832. pp. 90, 206. 

Bull. 1842. 8. Bull. 1834, p. 134 ; K. Rochette Anal. vi. 

* Gerhard, Bull, 1829, p. 168. Ger- 293 ; GorL Mus. Etr. tab. ii. clxxxviii. 
hard u. Panofka, Neapels Ant. Bildw. & ^ Winckelmann,Cat. Pierries Gravdes, 

358, no. 60, 5, 308. no. 404. p. 215. Lanzi., Vaa. Dip. 42. 

» Gerhard, Bull. 1829. p. 164 ; Schuiz, 

VOL. n. K 
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will be to follow the geographical distribution of the pot- 
teries from north to south, and, accordingly, to commence 
with those of Hadria, and which, at the time of Pliny, 
still continued to manufacture drinking cups of the finest 
quality. Painted vases have also been found in its tombs. 
According to Micali,* the vases discovered at Hadria 
differ entirely from the fabric of those found in Pugh'a, 
the Basilicata, and at Nola. They have been exhumed 
there as early as the sixteenth century ; ^ and in later 
excavations made at the mouth of the Po, and in some 
others undertaken by the Austrian government, fragments 
of Greek fictile vases were found at some depth below the 
Roman remains. Of these, Micali ' has engraved a selec- 
tion, consisting of a fragment of an amphora, with the 
subject of Hephaistos holding a hatchet ; a vase of large 
size, with part of a chariot ; a female named KAAIOIIA,* 
and a man named 2IKi2N (Sikon) ; and three fragments of 
cups, with the subjects of a satyr, a lyrist, and a man at a 
symposium. It has been observed that, in Italy, the old 
vases with black figures are rare in graves of the earliest 
style, and that the greatest number of vases come from 
the more recent tombs * of the gther northern cities of Italy. 
Mutina, or the modern Modena, in Gallia Cisalpina, was 
celebrated in the days of Pliny for its drinking cups. Few 
painted vases, however, have been found there, but only 
some of a glazed red ware, resembling the ware of Arre- 
tium, an observation which also applies to the city of 

1 Mon. Inedit, p. 279, and folL; Bull., » 1. c tav. xly. 

1834, p. 184. * Supposed to refer to the horses of 

^ Bocchi, Dissert, dell 'Acad, di Rhesus. See Panofka, Arch. Zeit 1852, 

Cortona, torn. iii. p. 80, tay. Yiii. ix.; 481. 
Mus. Etrusc. tav. 188. ^ Abeken, Mittel-Italien, s. 298. 
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Asti.^ Painted vases have, however, been found in this 
part of Italy, some with red figures, of a style like the 
Campanian, having been exhumed at PoUentia,^ which, 
like Modena and Asti^ was celebrated in the time of Pliny ^ 
for its cups ; and others at Gavolda,* on the left bank of the 
Mincio, near its confluence with the Po. One, discovered 
near Mantwiy had the subject of Perseus holding the Gor- 
gon's head, and Andromeda.^ 

At Bologna^ the ancient Bononia, in the Bolognese 
legation, vases, even with black figures, have been for- 
merly discovered.^ 

ETEUEIA. 

Proceeding to the site of Etruria, so prolific in spe- 
cimens of the fictile art, we find that many vases of 
the oldest style have been discovered at Valore, in the 
vicinity of Viterbo,^ consisting of Archaic amphorae with 
black figures, and cups with red figures ; amongst which 
was one made by the potter Euphronios.® From the sepul- 
chres of Castel d'Asso, some ancient amphorae and frag- 
ments of cups, with red figures, have been obtained. 

Cometo, the celebrated town of Tarquinii, the birth- 
place of the Tarquins, and the spot to which the 
Corinthian Demaratus fled, taking with him the artists 
Eucheir and Eugrammus,^ yielded from its sepulchres a 

> Nat. HiBt, zxxY. o. 4 6., ad. fin. j Bull., ^ Oerbard, Bapporto Voloente, p. 1 1 6, 

1887, p. 88— 97. note 8; BuUetino, 1880. p. 283—243, 

« Brongniart, Traits,! p. 588 ; Bull, 1832, p. 2, 1839, p. 199; Gterhard, 

1830, p. 21. B. A. B., B. 141, n, 5, no. 680 ; Mi- 

' N. H. zzxY. c 46. call, Storia, tav. xcii. zciii ; Panofka, 

< Bull., 1847. p. 17. Mu8. Bart, p. 69. 

« Bull., 1888, p. 62. » Livy, i. dec. 84 ; Bull., 1881, p. 5, 

' Lanzi, ant. vas. dipint. p. 25. 1832, p. 2, 8. 

' Alao coane vaM^ R 1829, p. 201. 
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great quantity of the black Etruscan ware, vnth embossed 
figures.^ Of the painted vases,^ comparatively few 
have been found on this site : but among them are 
a lecythus of the most Archaic style, resembhng the vases 
of Corinth, or those called Doric' Alabastra of this 
style were more frequently found here than at Vulci.* 
Archaeological excavations were made on this site in 1825 
by Lord Kinneir, and in 1827 by Chev. Kestner and 
M. Stackelberg.* The vases from this spot, are chiefly 
small amphorae, of medium size, and good Archaic 
style, but for the most part either of ordinary glaze, or 
unglazed. One of the largest vases found in Etruria, 
however, came from this site ; and on fragments of cups 
found here are the names of the artists Amasis and 
Briaxides.^ 

This site has principally afibrded vases of the solid 
black or Etruscan ware,^ although a few painted ones have 
been disinterred from its sepulchres, with black figures 
and Athenian subjects,® Some came from Monte 
Quaghere.^ 

At Toscanella (Tuscania), only a few vases, and those 
generally with black figures, and of careless drawing, 
have been discovered. 

At Chiusiy the Etruscan Camars and Latin Clusium, 
fragments of painted cups, with the names of the makers, 

> Annali, 1829, p. 95, 109. 115, n. S ; Kuntsblatt, 1823, p. 205, 1825, 

s Hyperb. Rom. Stud. I. 89; Rapp. p. 199; Annali, 1829, p. 120; Bulletino, 

Vole, note 8. 1829,p.l98; Bull., 1830, p. 242, 1881, p. 4. 

»Ibid.,Bullet., 1829, p. 176,197,1880, ? Bull, 1880, 202, 1881, 8; 1883, 

p. 197, 188. p. 80. 

♦ Gerhard, Rapp. Vola p. 121. n. 85- « Bull., 1829, p. 5. 
» BuU., 1829, p. 2. » Bull, 1829, p. 10. 

* Qerhard, Rapporto Volcente^ p. 
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PanthaBOS and Hiero, and the youths Cherilod and Nicos- 
tratus, have been found.* Latterly, however, the exca- 
vations of M. Fran9ois have discovered the magnificent 
crater of the Florence Museum, representing the subjects 
of the Achilleis. 

Many vases of all the principal styles have been dis- 
interred at this site ; those with black figures resemble, 
in general tone of glaze and style, those of Vulci, and are 
of the usual forms. One of them has the name of the 
potter Anakles. Vases with red figures, both of the 
strong and fine styles, abound here ; the most remarkable 
of which are the cups, which have certain local peculiarities, 
and some vases of local manufacture have also been met 
with in the excavations.* 

Many come from the sepulchres of the Val di Chiana.' 

Vases of the moulded black ware have been found at 
SarteanOy^ at Castiglione del Trinoro, in the vicinity, and 
at Chianciano, to the number of several thousands in all, 
but no painted vases. 

The ware of OrbeteUo is of a pale dull clay, the 
glaze of a dull leaden hue, like that of the worst of 
the Apulian and Southern Italian vases ; the forms are 
rude and inelegant, and the subjects, representing satyrs 
and Bacchantes, and youths, are coarse and ill drawn. 
Vases, with subjects of the earliest Archaic style^ 
together with the usual Etruscan black ware, have been 

1 Gerhard, Rapporto yolcente^a. 116, ' Jahn, YaMiiaammlung, Ixxix.- 

No. 5 ; BuUetino, 1830, p. 244 ; Mua. Izxzii; Inghirami Etrusoo Muaeo ohiu- 

Etr. Chiufl. tav. xxt. 46 ; Gerhard, B. eino 2 ed. 4to. Fiea. 1882. 

A. B., 390, 427 ; B., 1839, p. 49 ; ' BiiU., 1841, p. 4, 1835, p. 128. 

1840, p. 150; 1836, p. 35; 1888, p, 82, < DenniB, Etruria, i p. 464. 
74 ; 1881, p. 100 ; Bull., 1836, p. 25. 
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discovered at Perugia * or Perusia, and others at Moselle 
or Rusellae. 

The painted vases discovered in the sepulchres of Vol- 
terra, Volaterrae, are much inferior to those of Vulci, 
Tarquinii, and Chiusi. Their clay is coarse, their glaze 
neither lustrous nor durable.^ Their subjects are prin- 
cipally large female heads, in yellow, upon a black ground, 
like those of the Basilicata. They betray a comparatively 
recent origin ; and although some fine vases are said to 
have been found there, none of an early style have been 
discovered.^ Some contained the ashes of the dead.* 

Similar vases have been found in Siena, or Sena.^ And 
at Pisa, in the beginning of the present century, a potter's 
establishment was discovered. A fine hydria from this 
find is figured by Inghirami. At a later period vases 
with red figures, both of the strong and fine style, have 
been discovered here.^ 

The excavations in the ancient site of Bomarzo have 
produced some Archaic amphorae, with black figures, of per- 
fect style, and a few elegant cups. Some of the vases have 
red figures, and the flesh of the females is white.^ The 
hydria, or water jar, has not been discovered there. The 
glaze is bad, and the subjects common. The place where 
the vases have been principally found is at Pianmiano, 
the supposed Maeonia of the Italian archaeologists.® 

'Dennis, Etr. i. p. 425; Bnlletino, ^ Bull,, 1829, p. 208. 

1829, p. 14 ; Micali, Storiad'Italio, Ixxiv. « Lanzi, Vaai, p. 24. 

Ixxvi. IxxTuL 2, Ixxix. 1 ; xxiii. 9; Ber- ' Jahn, Vasensammlung, Ixxxiii 

lins Antiken Bildwerke, 8. 172 and foil., ^ Gerhard, RapportoVolcente, p. 11 6 ; 

No, 890, 426. Bull., 1880, p. 288, 1881, p. 7 ; Gerhard, 

3 Dennis, Etruria, ii. p. 208 ; Bull., 1884, p. 50 ; B. A. R, b. 141, n. 8. 

1880, p. 236. « Bull., 1830, p. 233. 

s Micali, Mon. Ined., p. 216. 
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The vases found at Orvieto are a cy/z>, with red, and a 
crater, with black figures ; * one bearing the name of a 
youth, Hiketas, or Niketas, the other having Bacchanalian 
subjects.* Vases of the soUd black Etruscan ware are also 
found on this site. 

Veii, or Isola Farnese, is more celebrated for its black, 
or Etruscan ware, than for its vases of Greek style. 
Several painted vases have, however, been found at this 
place. Some of the Veian sepulchres consisted of a large 
chamber, containing sculptured couches, on which the dead 
were deposited ; others were mere niches cut out of the 
tufo, and were capable of containing one vase, and a small 
covered urn of terra-cotta, in which the ashes of the dead 
were deposited. The black vases of larger size were 
found placed round the body of the deceased, while those 
of more elegant shape were in the niches, amidst the ashes 
of the dead and the gold ornaments.' The vases were of 
the archaic style, with brown figures upon a yellow ground, 
representing two men fighting for a tripod, stags, panthers, 
and hind, a gryphon and crow, a lion swallowing Pegasus, 
a man and an androsphinx,* rows of animals, and a winged 
figure between two gryphons. Several vases were of the 
finished style, with black figures, consisting of craters, 
cdebe^ with the representation of a maenad and satyr.* 
Heos pursuing Cephalus and Deinomachus, and of am- 
phorae, with the Centauromachia ; the first labour of 

1 Bull., 1831, p. 23, 35, 57 ; Cf. p. 7. cavazione fatte neir iaola Fameae, fo. 

2 Bull, 1883, p. 9. Roma, 1838, 112; Bull., 1840, p. 12, 

3 A particular description of the se- Canina, Vej. fo. Rom. 1847, Etr. Marit. 
pulchrea of Veii is given by S. Campa- I. p. 123. tuv. 34-;$8. 

nari, Descrizione del Vaai rinvenuti nei * Ibid., tav. i. p. 13-15. 

sepolchri delF antica Veil, and in the ^ Ibid., pp. 18-21. 

Descrizione del Vaai rinvenuti nelle es- 
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Hercules, or the conquest of the NemsBan lion ; Tyndareus 
and the Dioscuri ; the car of Heos ; Achilles arming 
in the presence of Thetis. The vases of the finished style, 
with red figures, consist of the shape called stamnos, 
having the subject of Jupiter, Ganymede, and Dardanus , 
the departure of Triptolemos; the Dionysiac thiasos, 
citharaedi, and athletes. Some cups, with subjects derived 
from the Dionysiac thiasos and gymnastic exercises ; a 
scyphos panathenaicus^ with the owl and laurel branch ; 
and a rhyton, with a scene taken from a triclinium.* 

The vases found in the very ancient tunnelled tombs of 
Cervetri or Caere ^ are of the oldest style. One from Civita 
Vecchia, now in the British Museum, has bands of animals, 
centaurs, and other figures, drawn in maroon, on a white 
coating, in a style of art scarcely a degree advanced 
beyond that of the pale fawn-coloured ware oi Athens? 

The most remarkable vases of this locality are certain 
ones of anomalous shapes, with two or more handles — 
the very oldest example of the Archaic Greek ; the 
figures of a dark colour, on a pale red or yellow back- 
ground, originally traced out in a white outhne, and not 
relieved by any incised lines ; the subject fish, and large 
ornaments. These vases appear contemporary with 
certain others, on which are painted deer and animals, in a 
white tempera outline, sometimes stippled.* 

Abundance of vases of the early Phoenician or Corinthian 
styles, especially large craters, with stands, called by some 
hohnoiy have, besides the usual friezes of animals, such 
subjects as the hunt of the Calydonian boar,* the mono- 

1 Ibid. Of. for the shapes, tav. A, B. ** Campana collection at Home. 

3 Bull, 1839, p. 20. * Mus. Greg., ii xa 

3 Brit Mus. 
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machia of Memnon and Achilles,* and the rescue of the 
corpse of the last-mentioned hero^ from the Trojans. 
Other vases, such as an cenochoe of the Gregorian Museum, 
are of the same style of art, but tending towards the rigid 
class of black figures, and representing Ajax, Hector, and 
iEneas.* Vases of the hard style of black figures also 
occur, as an dpe, with the subject of the shade of Achilles,* 
and among those with red figures is a remarkable stamnos, 
in which is represented the contest of Hercules and the 
Acheloos.^ A cyluPy with black figures, discovered at this 
place, had the name of the potter CharitsBui^.^ Many 
vases of Nicosthenes were also found there.'' Some have 
incised Etruscan inscriptions.® 

Other vases bore the names of the potters and artists — 
Pamphaeos, Epictetus, and Euphronius. The sepulchres 
of C»re have produced some vases of the fine style, dis- 
tinguished by a deep black and lustrous glaze, distinct in 
tone from those of Nola, and some few of later style. 

But the discoveries made at all the other Etruscan sites 
combined are surpassed, both in number and interest, by 
those at Vtdci (which name is universally agreed to be 
the ancient designation of the site of the Fonte delta 
Badia)y and, in its vicinity, the supposed Necropolis. It is 
to the elaborate report of M. Gerhard ^ that we owe an 



> Moil, ii 88 ; Axmali, 1836, pp. 310, MitteMtalien, p. 209. 

311. ' Bull., 1830, p. 124, 1882, p. 2, 1834, 

' Hon., L 51 ; Axrnali, 1836, pp. 306- p. 49, 1839, pp. 20, 21. 

810. 8 As that with LaHhia, Bull., 1836, 

» MuB. Greg., ii 1, 3. p. 61 ; Bull, 1839, 21. For Cervetri 

< BulL, 1830, p. 243. Vases, see BulL, 1832, p. 8. 

* Roy. Soo. Lit, New Series, iL p. » Called the Rapporto Volcente, and 

100 ; Aimali, 1837, p. 183. published in the Annali, 1839; see also 

« Visconid, Ant Mon. Scop., pi. 9 ; Bull, 1830, p. 4, 1882, pp. 1-8-5. 
Caoina, Cere Antica, pp. 73, 78 ; Abeken, 
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excellent classification and account of the discoyeries at this 
site. They appear to have commenced towards the close 
of the year 1829, during which year about 3000 painted 
vases were discovered by the Princess of Canino, SS. Fos- 
sati, Campanari, and Candelori, at places called the Piano ^ 
deW Abbadia and the Campo Morto,^ in a vast desert plain, 
about five miles in circumference, between the territory of 
Canino and Montalto, known by the name of Ponte deUa 
Badia, from the bridge which crosses the little stream 
Flora, by which the plain is traversed. The country on 
the right bank of the river, called by the inhabitants Cam- 
poscala, and that on the left, distinguished by a hill called 
the Cucumella, belonged to the Prince of Canino. Since 
that time continuous excavations made at Ylilci have 
brought to light several vases of great interest, although 
the numbers have materially diminished since the first 
discovery. They were found in small grotto-tombs, hol- 
lowed in the tufo, and with few exceptions only a few 
palms under ground. There was nothing remarkable in 
them except the vases, for they were neither spacious nor 
decorated, nor furnished with splendid ornaments, like the 
sepulchres of Tarquinii and of Magna Graecia. Some had 
seats for holding the objects deposited with the dead ; 
others pegs for hanging the vases up to the walls. The 
wonder was to find such noble specimens of art in sepul- 
chres so homely.^ These vases were of all styles and 
epochs of the art, from those with maroon figures upon 
yellow grounds to the pale figures and opaque ones of its 
last decadence. Hence they comprise specimens of the 

^ BulL, 1882, p. 5, 1886, p. 184, 1839, For a view of this, see Mon. i. zli. 
pp. 69-77 ; Gerhard, in the Bull., 1831, « Bull., 1829, 8, 18, 39, Ul. 

p. 161, makes them about 3000-4000. 3 Bull, 1829, pp. 4, 5. 
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style called ^Egyptian, of the transition to the black 
figures upon a red ground, of the hard rigid red figures, 
of those of the most flourishing age of the fictile art, of 
the style of the Basilicata and Southern Italy, of figures 
in outUne upon a white ground like those of Locri and 
Athens, of opaque figures in white or red, laid upon the 
black varnish of the vase, and of others of a character 
unmistakeably Etruscan. Besides these, an immense num- 
ber of vases painted black only, without any subject, and 
others of the solid black ware, were discovered in the va- 
rious sepulchres along with Etruscan bronzes and ivories, 
and other objects peculiarly Etruscan.* 

This vast discovery naturally attracted the attention of 
the learned in Europe. Notwithstanding the glaring fact of 
their Greek inscriptions, and the light thrown upon them by 
the researches of Lanzi,* Winckelmann ' and other archae- 
ologists, the Italian antiquaries, animated with an ardent 
zeal for their country, claimed them as Etruscan works.* 
It was easier to demonstrate the error of this hypothesis, 
than to explain how so many Greek vases should be found 

1 Bendes the already cited Rapporto 1832. 74, 1834, 75, 1835. 111. 

Volcente (Annali, 1830, iii) of M. Oer- ' DeiVaBiantiohidipintivolgarmente 

hard, an account of these diacoveries chiamati Etruschi. 

will be found in the Musdum jitru^que ' Hist, de I' Art, iii. 8, 10. 

ofthe late Prince of Canino,[4 to, Viterbo; * Bonaparte. L. (P. de Canino), Mu- 

llillingen on Late Discoveriea in Etru- adum i^trusque, 4to, Viterbo, 1829; Ca- 

ria, Tr. R Soc Lit. toL ii. Snpp. talogo di Scelte antichitii Etrusche, 4to, 

1881, 409; Schultz., AUg. Zeit., 1831, Viterbo,1829; Idem, Vases Etnisques, 

p. 409; R.Rochette,Ann., 1834, p. 285. 2 livres grand folio; Annali dell' In- 

See also ArcbseoL, xxiii. p. 130, the stitut. Arch., i. p. 188 ; Bull, 1829, p. 

Beugnot, Magnoncourt, and Durand 60 ; Idem, Lettres d. M. Gerhard ; Bull., 

Catalogues, and the Reserve ^trusque, 1829, pp. 113-116, 1830, pp. 142, 148 ; 

by M. De Witte, that of the Feoli Col- Amati, sui Vasi Etruschi, Estratto 

lection, by Campanari, and all the dalGiomaleArcadico Roma, 1829-1830; 

recent works upon antiquities. Cf.Bull., Bull, 1830, p. 182 ; Fea, Storia dei Vasi 

1829, a. 49, 1830, 1, 1881, 88, 161, 193, fittili dipinti, 8vo, Roma, 1832. 
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in an inland Etruscan city. Millingen advanced the opinion 
that they were the productions of an Hellenic population, 
called by him Tyrrlienians, who were subdued by the 
Etruscans between b.c. 600 — 350. Gerhard, on the 
contrary, imagined them to be the work of Greek potters 
settled in Vulci along with the Etruscans, and enjoying 
equal rights * with them ; an opinion so far modified by 
Welcker * that he supposes these potters to have been 
Metoikoi, or foreign residents, which view was also adopted 
by the Due de Luynes.' Hirt attributed them to the 
300 Thasians who, after the failure of the Athenians 
before Syracuse, might have fled to Cumae and Capua ;* 
while others imagined that they were importations, either 
from Sicily,* as Rochette supposed, from Athens,^ or from 
Cumse.^ 

This opinion was also adopted by Bunsen, but with 
the modification that they might principally have come 
from Nola in Campania, although many specimens of dif- 
ferent styles, he imagines, were brought from Greece.® 
Kramer, on the contrary, disputes all the previous conjec- 
tures, and traces the vases, not only of Italy, but even of 
Greece itself, to the potteries of Athens.^ Such was also 
the opinion of Thiersch ; ^® while Miiller, on . the other 

1 Rapp. Vole, n. 966 ; Bull., 1832, sem. hib. 1831-32. 

pp. 78-90, 1833, pp. 74-91, 7 Muller K. 0., m Bull., 1832, p. 100 ; 

s Rheio. Hub., 1833, 8. 341 ; Berl. Cat. :6tr., avert, p. vii. n. 3. 

Ant. Bildw., 8. 148. ^ Annali, yi. p. 72. See also, Boll., 

8 Annali, iv. 138. 1832, p. 74. 

* Annali, 1831, p. 213. * Ueber den Styl und die Herknnft 

B R. Rochette, Journ. des Sav., 1880, der bemalten Thongefaaae, 8yo, BerL, 

pp. 122, 185; Lettre k M. Schom, pp. 1837, b. 146; see Campanari, Atti. di 

5, 10. Pont. Acad. R. Arch., vii. p. 1. 

^ Muller K. 0., Comm. sec. reg. ^^ Ueber die Hellenischen bemalten 

gcient. Qott., vol. vii cl. ; hist, pp. 77- Vasen, in the Abhandlungen d. I. 01. d. 

118; Bockh., Index Lect. Univ. Berol. Akad. d. Wiss. iv. Bd. Abth. i. 
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hand, considered them to be an importation from the 
Chalcidians, basing his argument on the Ionic dialect of 
their inscriptions, their discovery in maritime and not in- 
land cities, the admitted exportations of Athens, and her 
well-known superiority in the ceramic art.^ Those who 
inclined to the idea that the vases were a local production, 
based their arguments upon grounds partly material and 
partly traditional ; as, on the difiFerence observable in the 
vases found at difiFerent spots ; on the varieties of their 
tone, drawing, and art, which diflfer in some cases most 
remarkably from those of vases discovered in Greece ; on 
the diflBculties of transporting, even with the appliances of 
modem skill, articles of so fragile a nature ; on the uni- 
versal difiFusion of clay on the earth's surface ; and on the 
idea, that it is much more probable that the potters were 
imported than their products. Much light, they considered, 
was thrown on the condition of the arts in Italyand northern 
Greece at this period by the story already related of the 
flight of Demaratus, the father of the elder Tarquin from 
Corinth, and his introduction of the plastic art into Italy. 
From this account, which rests on the authority of Pliny ,^ 
it is contended that the art clearly came from Greece. It 
appears, indeed, that Demaratus and his companions emi- 
grated to Tarquinii, then a flourishing city of the Etrus- 
cans ; that he there married a native woman ; and that 
one of his party, named Lucumo, initiated the Etruscans 
in Greek civilisation.^ Unfortunately, however, this account 
of Demaratus is enveloped in much obscurity, as other 

' Bull., 1832, p. 102. The fact which unglazed ware, 
he cites, however, of the PhoeniciaDS < N. H., xxxv. c. 8, s. 5, &o. 12, 8. 43. 

purchaaiDg Athenian vasiB to export to ' Cicero, De Rep., lib. IL c. 19, a. 9. 

Cenue on the African coast, applies to 
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authorities represent him as being a Corinthian merchant.* 
The opponents of this theory contest it by alleging the 
traces of an earlier independent art in Italy ; the hesita- 
tion with which Pliny speaks ; ^ the Ionic character of the 
ware ; the identity of its style of ornament with that of 
vases found at Athens ; ^ the fact, that vases made by the 
same potters have been discovered at different places, the 
supposed mystery of the art,* and the extreme rudeness 
of the Etruscan imitations. Some writers have even gone 
so far as to assert, on the authority of Pliny ,^ that Etruria 
exported vases to Athens. 

When we consider the great space of time occupied by 
the history of Italy, it seems reasonable to beUeve that 
vases were imported into Etruria from various localities, 
and principally from Greece. It is probable, however, that 
many came from potteries established in Sicily and Magna 
Graecia ; for it can hardly be conceived that an art esteemed 
so trivial by the Greeks was not exercised in their colonies, 
wherever founded. The influence of these settlers upon 
the Etruscan population appears to have been most marked 
since Lucius Tarquinius Prisons, the last king but one of 
Rome, ingratiated himself into the favour of Ancus Mar- 
tins by his superior education and knowledge — and finally 
obtained the sovereignty. According to Florus ^ his ele- 
vation was due to his application to business and the ele- 
gance of his manners ; " for,*' he adds, " being of Corin- 
thian origin, he combined Greek intelligence with the arts 
and manners of Italy." 

^ Dionysius Halic, Ant Rom., iii. 48, ^ Lenormant and De Witte, Introd. 

Liv. L 84 ; Tacit., Ann., zi 14. six. 

* Thierach, L c. fl. 10. » N. H^ xxxv. 12, 46. 

' Thiersch, ss. 89-94. • Lib. L 5. 
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The introduction of the fine arts, as well as of writing, 
into Italy, is placed by Bunsen at a very remote 
period, when the whole of southern Etruria was in the 
possession of the Tyrrheno-Pelasgians. The epoch when 
these were expelled from Agylla, Pyrgos, and the coast, 
appears, according to the researches of Niebuhr, to have 
been later than the second century of Rome, or at least 
than the first half of that century. But the Attic dialect 
of the races here under consideration, will not the less 
belong to an epoch later than the invasion of the Romans, 
since the tombs of Tarquinii exhibit nothing but what is 
Etruscan.^ 

Besides these, many other vases were decidedly of 
Etruscan origin, and were made either at Vulci or in some 
of the neighbouring cities. The tutvlus, or pointed cap, 
on the head of Juno, in a scene of the judgment of Paris, 
has been supposed to be a proof of the Etruscan origin of 
a vase. The same argument has been adduced from a 
vase on which Hermes is represented with four wings, 
and Ganymede with two. The properties of the figures 
of the vases of the paler tone, and of the style called by 
the Italians "national," which resemble in their short 
stature and thick-set limbs, the Etruscan bronze figures, 
has also been considered an additional proof of their 
origin ; and all doubt vanishes when names of persons in 
the language, not of Greece, but of Etruria, are found 
upon them.* 

It is indeed evident that no argument as to exportation 



> Annali, 1834, p. 65. AXAE, AchUles, XIPTN, Chiron, APYNM, 

s Sach as KAPE MAKAeE2A, "dear ** Aruns, AA23AM, Lasses ; Annali, 1834, 
or '* lovely" Maoathesa, HEAEI, Peleus, p. 54. 
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or local manufacture can be drawn from the circumstance 
of the diflFerent proportion in which vases with black and 
red figures are found at Vulci and Nola, as this may be 
entirely owing to the diflFerent epochs at which these cities 
flourished. Yet there are certain diflFerences of style and 
glaze perceptible to an experienced eye, which show, at 
all events, a diflFerence of importation. It is indeed pos- 
sible that the early vases, or those called Doric, were 
introduced into Italy from the Doric states, such as 
Corinth,^ and were subsequently superseded by the more 
active trade and more elegant productions of Athens.* 
The objection that the Etruscan Larths would have 
taken no interest in foreign pottery, can scarcely be 
serious, for the entire art of the Etruscans is filled 
with Greek symbolism and mythology. Greece, in fact, 
then stood in the same relation to Etruria as France 
now does to Europe in the application of the fine 
arts. 

The vases found at Vulci consist of all styles till that of 
the decadence, commencing with the early Archaic Greek, 
with narrow figures on yellow grounds, although neither 
so numerous nor of so large a size as those of Cervetri. 
Most of the finest vases with black figures, consisting of 
hydriae, amphorae, and oenochoae, many of large size and 
of finest drawing and colour, have been found at Vulci. 
Some vases with inscriptions, often with the names of 
potters or artists, of this style, have been discovered here, 
— a few of the vases, also, with black figures on a white 
ground, chiefly of small size. But as remarkable for 

1 Annali, 1834, p. 64. 

' Abeken, Mittel-ItBlieo, p. 294, places these in Olympiad 70-90. 
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LVoL II., p. 144. 
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their beauty and number are the vases with red figures, 
of the strong style, found on this site, consisting of 
amphorae, hydriae, and craters of large size, cylices, and 
cenochosB. These vases are distinguished by the green 
tone of their black colour, the vivid red of the clay and 
figures, the fineness, energy, and excellence of their draw- 
ing — of the later developed and fine style, comparatively 
few vases have been found. The numerous inscriptions 
with which these vases abound, the occurrence of subjects 
new to classical authorities, the beauty of their shapes — 
contemporary with the best periods of Greek art — and the 
excellence of their drawing, glaze, and colour, has had 
great influence — ^not only on modern manufacture, but 
also on the fine arts in general, and has tended more to 
advance the knowledge of ancient pottery than all the 
previous discoveries.^ 

Vases with red figures, and Etruscan ones with black and 
white figures on a yellow ground, have been discovered in 
the sepulchres at Alberoro, near Arezzo, in the north-west 
of the Etruscan territory. Arezzo itself, the ancient 
Arretium, so repeatedly mentioned by the Latin authors, 
and called by Lanzi the Etruscan Samos, has also produced 
a few painted vases.^ 

Other sites in the neighbourhood of ancient Rome, as 
Civitib Vecchia,^ have yielded vases of a bad style, which 
were probably brought thither by the commerce of modem 
dealers. One, remarkable for its high antiquity, has 
been already mentioned. The old hut-shaped vases of 
the Alban lake, near Alba Longa, will be described 



^ Jahn, VaseDBammluDg^ 


IxvuL- 


2 BuU., 1838, p. 74. 


bULViii. 




» Bull., 1882, p. 8. 
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under the Etruscan potteries.^ Several lecythi have been 
exhumed at Selva Le Rocca, near Monteroni, the ancient 
Alsium,* and at Monteroni itself, dishes ornamented with 
red bands, and coarse vases of the diflFerent styles. Others 
have been discovered at the Pimta di Guardiola^ near St. 
MarineUa ; and at Poggio Somavilla, in the territory of the 
Sabines, vases of Etruscan fistbric, ornamented with red 
lines,^ and other vases, with red figures, having the subject 
of the gods of hght, Bellerophon, and an Amazonomachia, 
have been excavated, all of the later style, 

CENTEAL Am> SOUTHERN ITALY. 
The mass of vases found in central and lower Italy, 
are distinguished from those of Etruria by the greater 
paleness of their clay, by the softer drawing of their 
figures ; their glaze, which, in the case of the Nolan pot- 
tery, is of a jet black lustre, and in the Campanian of a 
duller and more leaden hue ; by their more elaborate 
shape, by the freer introduction of ornaments, and by the 
abundant use of opaque colours. Generally, the vases 
from this part of Italy, whether of the Greek settlements 
of Magna Graecia, or from the sepulchres of the Samnites, 
the Lucanians, and the Apulians, are of the later period 
of the art ; although several, even of the old or Doric 
style, have been found at Nola * and Ruvo, and those of 
the black style in the Basilicata.^ Their paste shows a 
great proportion of carbonate of lime ; ® and beds of clay, 

* See also Abeken, Mittel-Italien, p. ' Ibid. 

324. ' The analysis of Gargiulo, Cenni, p. 

s Ball., 1839, p. U, 1840, p. 183 ; 21, gives :— Silica 48, Alumina 16, Ox. 

Abeken, Mittel-Italien, p. 267. Iron 16, Garb. Ac. 16, Garb. Lime 8. 

3 BulL, 1888, p. 71. That of Brongniarfc has been dted 

* An., 1834, p. 78. before. 
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discoTered in the vicinity of Naples, and now used for 
making imitations of these vases, show that the ancient 
ones found in this locality may have been produced on the 
spot. It will, perhaps, afford some clue to the date of the 
use and fabric of many of these vases, to remember that 
the most flourishing period of the Doric colonies was ten 
Olympiads, or half a century, before the Persian war ; that 
Sybaris was destroyed before the expedition of Darius ; 
that the colonies formed by the other emigrations flourished 
from the Lxx.-Lxxxiv. Olympiad, B.C., especially those of 
Sicily ; that Campania was invaded by the Samnites in 
the Lxxrv. Olympiad, B.c. 440 ; and that in the age of the 
second Punic war Nola is mentioned as a completely Oscan 
colony. After the arms of Rome had conquered Southern 
Italy, about the second century before Christ, the Greek 
settlements relapsed into utter barbarism. The subjects 
of the vases show an equal deterioration in moral feeling, 
sensual representations of nude figures, bacchanalian orgies, 
and licentious subjects, having superseded the draped 
figures, the gravity of composition, and the noble incidents 
of heroic mjrths, or epic poetry.^ 

The different condition of the states of Southern Italy 
accounts for the variety of the vases exhumed from the 
sepulchres of different sites. The Greek cities on the 
coast, principally founded by Achaean colonies, but some- 
times by Dorian adventurers, maintained, at an early 
period, a constant intercourse with Greece ; and their 
sepulchres were enriched with the vases of the oldest 
period and style. The inland cities were generally of 
more recent origin, and their sepulchres contain vases of 

1 Abeken, Mittel-Italieii, p. 842. 

L 2 
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the fine and florid styles. The people north-west of 
lapygia appear to have been governed by tyrants or kings, 
generally patrons of the arts. During the war with the 
Samnites, and that between Pyrrhus and the Romans, 
these countries were fearfully ravaged, but enjoyed peace 
from A. c. 272 till a. c. 218, the commencement of the 
second Punic war, which lasted 113 years, and ended by 
the Social war and the ruin of Southern Italy. 

In the kingdom of Naples, and the states which compose 
it, many vases of the late style have been discovered. Many 
small vases, indeed, of good style, with redfigures,have been 
found in excavations made on the site of Naples ^ itself, 
although they have not the extremely beautiful glaze of the 
Nolan vases.* Others were discovered in sites in its vicinity, 
as Giugliano.' At Cumce, the fabled residence of the Sybil, 
where the sepulchres are either excavated in the tufo, or 
covered with blocks of stone, have been found many vases,* 
which belong to the later days of its ancient splendour, when 
it was held by the Campanians. The most ancient of the 
Greek colonies, founded by the Chalcidians of Euboea or the 
Cumseans of iEolis have produced vases of second style ; 
some, however, with black figures, and most of the later style 
— many of the fine style, with lustrous glaze, only inferior to 
that of Nola. These are probably about the time of its 
conquest by the Campanians and Opici, a. v. c. 338, A. c. 
416, after which it issued a few coins till a. v. c. 409, A. c. 
345, when it fell into the Roman Protectorate. Here were 

» Jahn, VaBensammlung, Ix., Bull., chri, p. 11 ; Abeken, Mittel-ItalieD, p. 

1829, p. 166. 888 ; Oerhaid, Rapp. Yolc, n. 681, 632 ; 

s BolL, 1829, p. 144. De Witte, Cat Magn., p. 48 ; Vases de 

B Boll., 1829, p. 86. Laden Bonaparte, liv. i Kofi. 542, 648. 
^ Jorio, Meiodo per rinvenire i sepol- 
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discovered in 1842, craters resembling those of St. Agata 
del Goti, with pale glaze/ and abundance of white 
accessories, and decorated with the Attic subjects of Ceres 
and Triptolemus, and Cephalus and Aurora ; * also Pan- 
athenaic amphora, with black figures and inscriptions, like 
those of Berenice.^ The potteries of this city were famous 
even in the time of the Komans, and moulded vases of 
their fabric have been discovered there.* The other sites 
in this province where vases have principally been dis- 
covered, are Massa,^ Lubrense, Marano, GiugUano, Sant 
Arpino, Afragola, Sorrento, and Mugnano. 

TBEEA DI LAVOEO. 

In the Terra di Lavoro, S. Maria di Capuaj the site of 
ancient Capua^ has yielded many vases of the highest 
interest belonging to the strong style, some with the names 
of makers, as Euergides and Pistoxenos, or with those 
of artists, as Bpictetos, have been found here. Those of 
fine style have occasionally been discovered here, but the 
style of the decadence, especially of those with red figures, 
having abundant ornaments, is the most prevalent. The 
most remarkable vase found on this spot is the calpis in 
the Campana collection, having a frieze of polychrome 
figures, with much gilding, representing the departure of 
Triptolemus, round the neck, and a frieze of animals 
round the lowe/ part of the fluted body. One remark- 

1 BalL,1829,p. 164. 1858. 

s Bull., 184i pp. 8, 9 ; Mon. L, tat * Martifd, Epigr., zir. 114 ; StatiuB, 

IT.; BnlL, Arch. Nap., ii p. 6. Silv., iy. 9, 48. 

' Fiorelli, Vaai rinyenati a Cuma, fo. & Qerhard, Berl. Ant Bild., ■. 189 ; 

Nap. 1856, Gt alBO Mon. Ant 4to, Nap. BuU., 1829, p. 170. 
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able vase had an incised Etruscan inscription. Some 
recently discovered there, through the excavations under- 
taken by the Prince of Syracuse, are of the most 
magnificent character. They are ornamented with poly- 
chrome figures, some being gilded, and representing 
scenes derived either from the drama or history. One 
remarkable vase had the subject of Aurora and Tithonus.^ 
A very early crater, of pale clay, with black figures, 
representing a hunt, probably that of the Calydonian 
boar,^ and with very archaic inscriptions, and drawing of 
peculiar style, waa in the Hamilton collection. This 
site has oflFered vases of a style,' distinguished for the 
paleness of its clay, the bright red of its figures, and a 
glaze like that of the vases of Puglia. Certain vases 
with black figures, carelessly drawn, and with a bad glaze, 
have also been found here, supposed to have been made 
about 0. Olympiad, a. c. 381. 

It is uncertain whether this city was founded by the 
Tyrrhenians or conquered by them from its ancient pos- 
sessors. They gave it the name of Elatria, which the 
Latins changed into Yulturnus, and the Samnites on their 
conquest, into Campua or Capua. The arts continued to 
flourish there till a late period, — ^its coins being all later than 
the second Pimic war, when it was called in Oscan Kapu.* 

At TeanOy the ancient Teanum, lying between Capua 
and St. Germano, vases of the white style have been 
discovered.^ 

1 Minervini, Mod. In. 4. < BuU., 1829, 165 ; Bull Arch. Kap., 

9 Gat. Brit Mas., Na 559 ; D^Hancar- v. 52 ; Abeken, Mittel-Italien, p. 341. 

▼ille, pL 1 — 4 ; Inghirami, Mon. Etr., * Millingen, ConsiderationB, p. 192- 

▼. tar. 56; Miiller, Denkmal. A. ta£ 194. 

xviil 98. « BdIL, 1887, p. 97. 
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At AteUay the Oscan Aderl, craters with red figures, 
painted with a profusion of white and other colours, of 
the later style of art, have been discovered.^ 

The vases found at Nola consist of all the principal 
classes, together with a few local types. Their distin- 
guishing characteristics are the elegance of their shapes, 
and the extreme beauty of their glaze, which is often 
of an intense black colour. Of vases of the old or Doric 
style, with yellow grounds and dark figures, many have 
been found in the ancient sepulchres. These vases are 
easily distinguished from similar ones discovered at Vulci, 
as the figures are smaller, but more carefully executed, and 
the colour darker. A few have human figures, represent- 
ing combats of warriors. M. Gerhard, indeed, is disposed 
to consider these vases as imitations of the more ancient 
style, but it is probable that the difference is rather owing 
to the local fabric. Of the second period of art, viz. of 
vases with black figures, comparatively few have been 
discovered at Vulci. They are also distinguished from 
those of the Etruscan sites by the smallness of their size, 
and by the peculiar black lustrous glaze of the locality. 
A few are hydriae or amphorae, but the great proportion 
are oenochoae or lecythi. Amongst them have been foimd 
a Panathenaic amphora, with the usual inscription.^ 
Their drawing, also, is not so rigid in its details, approach- 
ing in this respect the vases of Greece and Sicily. The 
subjects of them are Greek, like those of Vulci, and show 
that the same Hellenic mythology prevailed there. A few 
vases of this style, with cream-coloured grounds, have 
also been discovered at Nola. The great excellence of 

1 Bull, 1829, pp. 165, 166. ' Jahn, VasenBammlong. liL 
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the potteries which supplied this city is to be seen on the 
vases with red figures. These vases, Kke the preceding, 
are also of small dimensions ; and the principal shape is 
the amphorsB, one type of which, almost pecuUar to this 
spot, tall and slim, has twisted handles. Besides this are 
the crater^ calpisy cothon or scyphos^ oenocho'e, pjfwis^ and 
phicde. They are the most charming of the ancient vases. 

Some few vases with red figures are of the strong style, 
or of one intermediate between that and the fine style, — 
the most remarkable of which is that with the subject of 
the last night of Troy.* 

Some of the vases of Nola are modelled in &nci{ul 
shapes, such as that of an astragalus, or the claw of a 
lobster. Besides the painting, they were often decorated 
with an ornament punched in, like that on the vases of 
Vulci. These decorations are antefixal ornaments, — as 
stars, and bands of hatched or plain lines. A favourite 
ornament of the purely black vases, which form a large 
proportion of the Nolan ware, is a series of black annular 
bands on the base, concentric to the axis of the vase. 
Their treatment is similar to that of the same class of 
vases found at Vulci, except that it is not so careful, the 
extremities and outline being executed with less finish* 
In many of the vases the presence of white ornaments 
and letters, and the circumstance of the eye being pro- 
vided with lashes and no longer represented in profile, 
show that they belong to the fine style of the art. Inscrip- 
tions rarely occur on them, and those that are found 
are chiefly exclamations, such as. The boy is handsome 1 
The girl is fair ! — the names of personages very seldom 

> Jahn, Vasensammlimg. liy. Millin., I. 25-26. 
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accompanying the figures. The calpi^, or water vase, has 
rarely more than three figures ; the amphorae generally 
one on each side. The cenochoa have generally a single 
figure, two sometimes occurring. No law can be laid 
down that the subject selected alluded to the use of the 
vase, though the inferior figures upon one side show that 
they were intended to stand against a wall. 

Among the shapes particularly local, is a kind of jug 
or cenochoey better adapted for metallic work than for 
clay. The body assumes the shape of a head, generally, 
but not always, that of a female. The &ce is of a warmer 
tone than the body of the vase, and is sometimes covered 
with a coating of lime or stucco. The hair is painted of 
a light colour, and there is sometimes a necklace moulded 
in the same material round the neck, which has been 
gilded. The upper part of these vases, as well as the 
handle and foot, are usually glazed with a black colour. 
Some are in the shape of a negro's head, the mouth 
being small like that of the lecythi, and the whole face 
covered with a black glaze.^ 

The subjects found on the Nolan vases of this class are 
the same as on those discovered at Yulci, consisting of Zeus, 
Athene, and Apollo, Dionysos, Satyrs and Bacchanals,^ or 
Comos and CEnos,' Ariadne,* Apollo and Artemis ;^ Nike,* 
Linos ;^ the story of Hermes and Herse ;® Phaedra swing- 
ing;^ Aurora and Kephalus ;*° Amazonomachiae ;" Eroa 

1 Gerhard, BerL Ant BUd., ■. 284, » Ibid. 243, s. 837. 

285, 236, taf. L 88. > Ibid. 0. 242, 883. 

> Gerhard, BerL Ant Bild., a. 289, n. 7 Ibid. a. 248, 856. 

806, a. 2, 40, 810 ; B. A. B., zlviii. a. 245, ^ Ibid. & 248, 854, a. 271, 910. 

845, a. 251, 867. * Ibid. a. 249, 859. 

> Ibid. a. 246, 848. >» Ibid. a. 251, 866. 
4 Ibid. a. 241, 822. " Ibid. a. 253, 870. 
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and female ;^ Penelope ; ^ the judgment of Paris ;^ death 
of Achilles.^ The prevalence of Attic subjects on vases 
found at a town apparently far removed from Athenian 
influence, and certainly not an Ionian colony, together 
with the difference of style, have been used aa argu- 
ments in favour of their having been exported from 
Athens.* 

Many of the subjects, indeed, of these vases are difficult 
to explain, and have been supposed to represent inci- 
dents of private life,— such as, females in the gynacceum,* 
marriages, exercises of the Palaestra,^ and the sports 
of youth, or the games of Greece.® There are, however, 
marks of the decadence of art, showing that it was passing 
from the ideal to the actual — from the poetic to the 
prosaic feeUng. Future discoveries may clear up some 
difficulties; and to us these remains would have been 
more precious had they presented scenes derived from 
stirring contemporaneous events. Other vases from this site 
have been burnt on the pyre. They are the salicemi of 
ItaUan antiquaries, and much prized by amateurs.' 

This city was of great antiquity, as it is mentioned by 
Hecataeus, of Miletus, who wrote about A. c. 623 — 600, 
the period of its early vases with yellow grounds, and it 
was placed by him amongst the Ausonii and Opici.^^ It 
however, finally placed itself under Roman protection, 
A. y. G. 409, A. c. 346. Its most beautiful vases must 

1 n)id. 254, 877. 840. b. 249, 856^7, b. 277, n. 989. 

s De Witte, An. 1841. p. 261. 7 R A. B., b. 248, n. 852, b. 251, n. 

3 Ibid. 8. 819, 1029 ; Gerhard, BerL 868. 

Ant BUd., ta£ xxziii.-xxxY. ^ b. a. R, s. 243, n. f.884, 869-71. 

4 Ibid. & 239, 809. ' Bull, 1829, p. 19. 

^ Kramer, XJeber die Herkunft^B. 149. ^ Steph. Bjs. voce Nola. 
« B. A. R, 8. 242, 831, 243, n. 836- 
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have been made before its final subjection. Its predilec- 
tion for Greek art and institutions is well known.^ 

The existence of Greek potteries at Nola has been 
conjectured from the vases there found ; and the Greek 
inscriptions on its coins tend to show that a dominant 
Greek population was established there. Nola was a 
colony of the Chalcidian Greeks, who were invited thither 
by the Tyrrhenians, and it is possible they may have 
brought with them the art of making vases. The clay of 
which their vases were made is said to have been found 
in the district.^ 

Vases of Nolan fabric are distributed far and wide 
throughout the peninsula as far as Psestum and Lpcris. 
The age of the beautiful vases of Nola is certainly that of 
the apogee of the Greek colonies in Italy. Their age is 
placed about Olympiad xc, and they have been attributed 
to the potteries of Ionian cities.^ 

Generally speaking, the Nolan vases have attracted less 
attention than those of Vulci and Cervetri, from their 
smaller size and their less interesting subjects.'^ 

Other sites in this province, being those of cities once 
renowned in Campania, have also produced several v^es 
of late style, as Acerra^ Sessa, and Cdvi, or Gales, 
the tombs of which have yielded some of the finest 
and largest specimens of modelled terra cotta of the latest 
style of art. The vases of Avella^ or Abella, were distin- 

^ Dionys. Halioam, Excerpt. Reuike, Rome, who was to hAve edited them 

p. 2315. with an accompanying text. They 

' Annali, 1882, p. 76. were engraved in the style of Tiachbein, 

* Abeken, MitfceMtalien, pp. 840-341. and had been printed at Naples. 

* A Yolome of engrayings of Nolan * Boll., 1829, p. 162; Gaigiulo, Cenni, 
yaaea, prepared by Angelini, was in the p. 15. 

possession of the late Dr. Braun at 
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guished by their bad glaze, the pale colour of their figures, 
the fineness of their clay, and occasional good drawing.^ 

Still more renowned from its vases, being among some 
of the first discovered, is the site of St. Agata dei Goti, 
the ancient Plistia, which at one time gave its name to 
all the vases of later style and fabric. Their shapes were 
principally craters, their drawing skilfiil, but careless, 
especially in the extremities resembling those of Nola, but 
with the introduction of more red and white tints ; their 
clay is fine, their glaze black and lustrous.^ It is supposed 
that they were made after the occupation of this city by 
the Samnites.* Vases with black figures are rarely found 
here. 

PEINCIPATO CITEEIOBE. 

The vases discovered in the Principato Citeriore come 
from Salerno, from Cava^ and Nocera dei Pa^ani^ or 
Nuceria Alfatema. Those from the celebrated Pesto or 
PsBstum, the ancient Poseidonia, resemble in style those 
of the Basilicata, having red figures on a black ground, 
but of a better style of art^ the varnish dull, the figures 
pale, with accessories of various colours.* One of the 
finest vases of this locality is that of the painter Asteas, 
in the Louvre, representing the story of Cadmus and 
the dragon, the principal figures now have their names 
inscribed. Some other vases of this spot, of inferior 
style, represent the toilet of Venus, jugglers,^ and similar 



> BaU., 1829, p. 168; Qerhard, fieri ^ Bull., 1829, p. 165. 

Ant Bild., La » Ibid. p. 163. 

3 Bull, 1829, p. 165. « Qoannta, Mystagogue, p. 214. 
s Abeken, IfitteMtaUen, p. 841. 
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subjects. They are said to be discovered outside tbe 
sepulchres.* 

The vases found at EboH do not appear to have had any 
particular or distinct style, although some had engraved 
inscriptions in, the Doric dialect, under their handles. 
Their subjects were uninteresting.^ Vases had also been 
discovered at Battipagliay in the vicinity.' No details have 
been given of those from the sepulchres of St Lucia. 
Those from the plains of Surrento^ the ancient Surrentum, 
resembled in style the fabric of St. Agata dei Goti, and had 
the ordinary subjects of vases of this class, such as Sirens, 
Bacchanalians,* and triclinia. There were potteries here in 
the time of Pliny, celebrated for producing excellent cups.* 

PEINCIPATO ULTEEIOEB. 

AveUino and Monte Sarchio, in the Principato Ulteriore, 
have also produced vases, probably of later style ; so have 
Isemia, in the Contada di Molise, Sansevera^ and Lucera 
in the Capitanata.^ 

BASILICATA. 

The vases of the Basilicata comprise a large portion of 
those of the later style of art, and exhibit the local pecu- 
liarities of a native fabric, through the barbaric and other 
costumes represented on them. The Alpine countries of 
Lucania have produced vases diflFering in style from those 
of the maritime districts of Magna Graecia. Some, indeed, 

1 Bull, 1829, 119. and folL ; BulL, 1829, p. 164 ; 1842, pp. 

« BulL, 1829, pp. 161, 164 ; 1886, p. 11-18. 

136 ; one was a Siren. ^ N. H., zxxt., b. 46. 

* BulL, 1829, 163. < Qargiulo, Cenni, p. 16. 
^ Mtu. Pourt, pL zziii xxt. p. 73, 
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have supposed that a colony of foreign potters, located here, 
introduced amongst the Lucanians the art of painting 
vases. Their tint is pale, the glaze of leaden hue, their orna- 
ments are distinguished by an abundance of white acces- 
sories, and their style of art has already been described in 
the account of the decadence. The high price which vases 
of great beauty or interest obtained in the European 
market during the 1 7th century, caused researches to be 
carried on in this province with enterprise, and on a 
settled plan. Here the earth is still trenched on sites 
which appear favourable, and when the original soil has 
been disturbed, the excavators continue their labours till 
they have arrived at a part where the earth shows decided 
proofs of being still intact, and by this means are assured 
that nothing remains below. Many of the vases in this 
locaUty are found broken into fragments, either owing to 
the roofs and tops of the sepulchres having been destroyed 
or burst by the roots of trees. All the vases foimd in 
this province, are of the latest style, with pale red figures 
on a dull, leaden, bla<:k ground, and subjects chiefly relating 
to the Dionysiac orgies. 

Many vases of the finest red style have been excavated 
from the sepulchres of Ami, the ancient Anxia, a spot 
teeming with the remains of ancient art. It is the prin- 
cipal place where the vases of Lucania are found. Their 
style much resembles that of Ceglie, and is better than 
that of the generality of vases of the Basilicata. A fine 
calpis, found at this spot, and now in the Berlin Museum, 
represents the subject of Zeus and lo.* Some of the vases 

^ Gerhard, BerL Ant Bild., r. 260, n. 1825 ; Ayellino, Opiiscoli diyerBi, yoL 
902; Hirt, Die BrautBchau, Berlin, iL tav. 7, pp. 169, 174. 
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Tvere of the style of Nola, others of that of Apulia, and were 
supposed to be made by foreign potters established there.* 

At ArmentOy rases have been found ^ with black 
figures of the finest style, an example of which will be 
seen in a crater now in the British Museum, and others of 
an intermediate style, between the latest Nolan and early 
Apulian. Other vases of large size, fine style, and heroic 
subjects, have been found at Missanello, where a vase of 
ancient style, and many of later style, generally with 
good, but occasionally of careless drawing, have been 
found in the vicinity.' The other sites of the Basilicata, in 
which vases have been exhumed, are Potenza, or Potentia, 
Calvelloy and Pomarico (distinguished for its well- 
painted dishes, with supposed representation of nuptial 
ceremonies), Venosa or Venusia, and Pisticci} 

Some vases from GrumentOy the ancient Grumentum, 
founded by a Greek colony from Thurium, and which 
evidently was flourishing at the time of the second Punic 
war,* exhibited the same style as the vases of Puglia. One 
had for its subject an Amazonomachia. A magnificent 
vase, with the subject of Perseus, but of mediocre drawing, 
was found at Missanello, in the vicinity of Grumento, 
and is now in the museum of the Cav. St. Angelo.* 
Other sites in the same province, as JHocca Nova and St 
Arcangeloy St. BranccUo, Ardarea, and NicCy Timpani and 
Sodano' had also produced vases of similar style. At 
Marsiconuova was found a vase with an Amazonomachia, 

1 Bull, 1829, pp. 162, 169. » Livy, xxiiL, c. S7 ; xxviL, c. 4. 

» Gerhard, B. A. R, as. 139, 234. « Bull., 1830, p. 24. 

* BulL, 1829, p. 170. ^ Lombardi, Memorie de rinstitut., 

< Qargiulo, Cenni, p. 15; Ball, 1829, p. 195, and folL 
p. 165. 
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others of both styles occurred at Castelluccio/ so also at 
Vaglio Oppido, or Velia^ and Rtioti ^ CalveUo, Acerenza, 
or Aceruntia * 

BAEI. 

The vases of Puglia * on the coast of the Hadriatic are 
described as so much resembling each other in character 
and style, as to lead to the inference that they must have 
been fabricated about the same period, and almost in one 
pottery. Their epoch is probably that of later days of 
the potteries, and of the Senate consultum A. u. o. 
564, suppressing the licentiousness of the Bacchic 
orgies. They are distinguished from those of Northern 
or Southern Italy, by the paler colour of their clay, 
the duller tone of their glaze, the size and rechercJie 
character of their shape, the mystic nature of their sub- 
jects, the abundance of heroic figures, and their geheral 
resemblance to the vases of the Basilicata. They diflFer 
essentially in the Alpine countries from those of the 
cities of the Gulf of Tarentum.* The most remarkable 
of which are a rhyton, with the name of its maker 
Didymus, that of the maker Asteas, in the Louvre, and 
the vase in the British Museum, with the subject of Mars 
and Vulcan contending over Juno, entrapped on the 
golden throne.* 

Many of the vases of Puglia are the most 
beautifrd of the later style of art. They have been 
found throughout the tract of level country extending 

* Panofka, Hyperbor. Rom. Stud., I, < BulL, 1829, pp. 166, 172, 178. 
p. 168. * Riid. p. 162. 

* Mem., p. 218, 221, 227. * ^9^» Vusensammlimg, zzzix. 
3 Mem., p. 208. 
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from Bitbntb to Ruvo, and at Polignano or Neapolis- 
PeucetisB, Putignano, Alta Mura,* and Carbonara,'^ Terra 
di Bari, Canosa, Ceglie, and Ruvo, the vases of which, 
from their superior excellence, merit a separate description. 
These belong to the district called the Terra di Bari. 

The vases of Bari, the ancient Barium, are like those of 
Rubastini, Canosa, and St. Agata dei Goti, and have red 
figures upon a black ground. Among them was one in 
the shape of the head of a female, resembUng those of 
Nola, and several were deep bell-shaped craters^ called 
oxybapha, having on them mystic and Dionysiac sub- 
jects.' They have been found in tombs on the sea shore.* 

The vases of Canosa (or Canusium, a city supposed to 
have been founded by Diomed, and an ^Etolian colony, 
which at one time had attained considerable grandeur 
and power, probably in the interval before the second 
Punic war, and was one of the largest cities of Greek 
origin in Italy),^ consist of large craters, decorated with 
subjects derived from the mysteries, the drama, and other 
sources which inspired the later artists, and are known 
from the work of Millin. They rank as some of the 
very finest of the florid styje of the decadence of the art, 
and bear considerable resemblance to the vases of Ruvo 
and Ceglie.^ Lately a magnificent vase, with the 
subject of Darius and Hellas, taken from the PersaB of 
jEschylus, has been discovered at Canosa.' One of the 



» Bull., 1829, p. 172 ; Arch. Zeit, » Strabo, vL 284. 

1851, B. 81. ^ Miirin, Tombeaux do Canosa, fo. 

» Bull., 1829, p. 178. Paris, 1816; Bull., 1829, p. 174; Qer- 

3 Abekeo, Mittel-ItalioD, p. 849; B. hard, Ant. Bild., bs. 139 and 192, no. 

A. B., 8. 189, Nob. 729, 742, 753 ; Bull., 604. 

1837, p. 38. f Qerhard,Monat8berioht. d. E. Akad. 

* Bull., 1829, p. 172. Wiaaen. zu Berlin, 1857. 
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tombs opened here, which contained vases, had a Latin 
inscription, dated A. c. 67, but the kind of vases found in 
it have not been recorded. Some unimportant vases of 
the style of black figures of the last decadence, have also 
been disinterred at Canosa.^ 

Close to Bari, at a little distance firom the sea, lies 
Conversano. Its vases appear in style to resemble those of 
other parts of Puglia and those of Nola.^ Putignano, in 
the same territory, has also produced vases.* 

The vases found at JRuvo, the ancient Ryps or Rubastini, 
are of the same style and composition as those of the rest 
of Southern Italy, and of some found at Athens.* This 
city, of which so little is known from the ancient autho- 
rities, has produced many of the finest vases found in 
Southern Italy. Several styles have been found on this site, 
showing that it was colonised probably by the Achseans 
at an early epoch. Only a single vase with animals 
on a yellow ground, of the style called Dorian, Corinthian, 
or Phoenician, has been exhumed. The most remarkable 
with black figures are two Panathenaic vases with the 
usual inscriptions, and a vase with Priam ransoming the 
corpse of Hector, of the strong red style ; and of the fine 
style like that of Nola, only a few vases have been found. 
A polychrome vase, with the figure of a satyr, and the name 
of Alcibiades, as a Kokbsy has been discovered at Ruvo ; and 
another, in the possession of Sir Woodbine Parish, repre- 
sents Aurora. The great proportion of vases, however, 
of this ancient city are of the florid style, of large size, 
with volute and ornamented handles, with numerous 

1 Jahn, Vasensammlusg, xlv. Ant Bild, p. 284 ; Ball., 1829, p. 172. 

- See the cmochoe with the head of a ^ Bull., 1829, p. 172. 

Satyr and Bacchante, Gerhard, Berl. ^ Bull., 1829, p. 174; Bull. 1837, p. 97. 
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figures, and arabesque ornaments, sometimes enhanced by 
gilding. Of these large vases, the most important for its 
subject, the elaboration of its details, is that with the 
death of the Cretan giant, Tales, at the bands of the 
Argonauts. It would be too long to specify here all 
the subjects of the vases of Ruvo. Besides amphorae, 
craters, hydriae, and rhyta of fantastical shape are by 
no means of uncommon occurrence in the sepulchres.^ 
They are often of considerable size, and most of 
the finest vases of late style have come fi-om this spot. 
The celebrated vase of the potter Meidias, in the British 
Museum, with the subject of the rape of the Leucippides, 
is supposed to have come from thence, on account of its 
resemblance to many other beautifiil vases known to have 
been discovered on the spot. Their details are executed 
with great elegance, the hair and also the drapery being 
indicated by fine wiry lines,^ while the figures are of more 
slender proportions than those of the vases of the BasiKcata. 
In fact, they resemble the known works of the young 
Athenian School, which commenced about the age of Alex- 
ander, in the middle of the 4th century B.C., and of which, 
in another branch of art, such brilliant examples may 
be traced on the coins of Pyrrhus and those of 
. Tarentum. Vases of the latest style have also been found 
here.' 

The sepulchres of the comparatively unknown site of 
Ceglie^ the ancient Caelia, in Apulia, have much enriched 
the collections at Berlin.* In style these vases have the 

^ For the Ruvo Taees, see Jahn, pp.97, 98; 1840, p. 187. 
Vaaensammlang, zl.-zlv. ' Bull., 18B4, pp. 164, 228; 1886, p. 

> For the account of the finest Ruvo 114 ; 1888, p. 162. 
vajBes in the Naples Museum, K, 1837, ^ BnlL, 1829, p. 178. 

If 2 
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general Apulian type^ and their art is of the same late 
period. They are remarkable for their size. The principal 
shapes are cups and amphorae, with volute handles and 
gorgon masks. Some have subjects of great interest from 
their representing scenes taken from the drama. Among 
the subjects are the usual Eros and Aphrodite^ of this style^ 
Phrixus crossing the Hellespont on the ram,^ Orestes at 
Delphi, the sacrifice of the ram of Tantalus,^ Action 
seized by his dogs, the burial of Chrysippus,* Bellerophon, 
Meleager, and the Calydonian boar, Hercules, and Geryon;* 
the judgment of Paris,^ the arming of Penthesilea,^ Europa, 
the Centaur, and Amazonomachiae,® Omphale,^ and others 
of a similar kind. The finest of these vases represents 
the subject of the marriage of Hercules and Hebe.^® These 
vases show the prevalence of Greek ideas and civilisation, 
and were probably fabricated on the spot by Hellenic 
potters. 

In the province of Calabria Ulteriore the vases dis- 
covered at Locri are perhaps some of the most beautiful 
of the South. The Locri, a branch either of the Opun- 
tii or Epizephyrii, established themselves at C. Zephyrium, 
OL. XXVI., A. c. 673, and appear to have been accompanied 
in their emigration by Corinthians and Lacedaemonians, 
finally becoming a Dorian colony. Their coins are not . 
earlier than OL. c, a. 0. 374. All these states appear to 



1 Gerhard, B. A. B., b. 139, 8. 279, n. < n>i(L b. 296, no. 1011. 

996; BuU., 1834, p. 56. "^ Ibid. 1019, a. 807. 

» Ibid. B. 279, n. 996. * Ibid. 1023, a. 818. 

3 Ibid. 1008 ; Raoul Rochette, Mon. ' Gerhard, B. A. B., 1024, s. 815. 

Ined., pi. xzzv. pp. 192-196. >° For these vasee, see JaUn, Yasen., 

-* Qerhard, B. A. B., 1010, as. 295, b. xxxviii ; Gerhard, Apuliache Vasen- 

296. bilder, fo. BerUn, 1845. 

« Ibid. no. 1222, b. 309. 
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have suffered from the ravages of the Lucanians, who, 
OL. xcvi,, B. c. 396, advancing rapidly, seized part of the 
country and the maritime cities. These were succeeded 
by the Brettii, who, forty years later, revolted in OL. cvi., 
A. c. 356, and who issued gold coins of great beauty, 
probably struck in the maritime cities, showing the high 
state of the arts of the period. The vases are not found 
in covered sepulchres, like those previously described, but 
in the cultivated ground, as if scattered by a barbarian and 
plundering population. So thoroughly have the vases on 
this site been destroyed, that it is almost impossible to dis- 
cover all the fragments of any single one. Those in the 
BerUn Museum, which formerly belonged to Baron Koller, 
were found broken within a sepulchre, and a vase holding 
the ashes of the dead was discovered deposited in another 
of coarser ware, which served as a kind of case for it,* 
much in the same manner as glass vases are found holding 
the ashes of the ancient Romans or Britons in this 
country. They are of different styles of art, com- 
mencing with those of black figures. In the fainter 
colour of their paste, and the duller tone of their black 
glaze, they differ from those of Vulci, and few of the 
earlier kind are known. Among them may be cited a 
ht/dria or calpis with an erotic subject,^ and a lect/thus 
with a Bacchanalian one.' The most remarkable of those 
with red figures are the hi/dria or calpis, on which is 
represented the last night of Troy, Neoptolemus slaying 
Priam on the altar of the Herceian Zeus, the death of 
Astyanax, and the rape of Cassandra; silea/thics with an 

1 Gargiulo, Cenai, p. 13 ; Bull., 1834, » Gerhard, Berl. Ant. Bild.,8. 231, 721. 

p. 166. 3 Ibid. 232, 725. 
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erotic scene ;^ an omochoe^ with a Bacchanalian one ;^ a 
Nolan amphora, with figures of Marsyas and Olympus f 
a vase with the Dioscuri and their names ;^ a two-handled 
vase with Triptolemus,^ and an amphora with Zeus and 
Nike.^ Of the later style of art, and resembling the local 
style of Lucania is an amphora, with the subject of Venus, 
Adonis, and Eros.^ In the Durand collection were also 
some Ucythi oli the late Athenian style, with polychrome 
figures on a white ground, and of a coarser kind of dravnng 
than those of Athens. One vase of this site has a remark- 
able inscription.® 

In the department of Otranto, JBrindist, the ancient 
Biiindusium, founded before Tarentum and the arrival 
of the Spartan Parthenii, a formidable rival to Taren- 
tum, and one of the great ports of Italy, colonised by 
the Romans a. v. c. 508, a. c. 246, has produced several 
vases. Besides the numerous black glazed plates impressed 
with small ornaments stamped from a die, a great crater 
in the Naples Museum, painted with the subject of Eros 
mounted on a panther,® came from thence. Vases have 
also been found in the vicinity of Oria,^^ or Hyria, between 
Brindisi and Taranto, a town of great antiquity, founded 
by the Cretans sent in pursuit of Daedalus, and which 
successfully resisted the people of Tarentum and Rhe- 
gium. At Tarre di Mare (the ancient Metapontium, 
supposed to be the Alybas of Homer, but colonised by 
Achseans from Sybaris, the great head-quarters of the 

1 Gerhard, B. A. R, s. 232, 726. « Gerhard, B. A. B., a. 259, 898. 

2 ftid. 728. ? Ibid. 332, 1057. 

» Gerhard, 1. c. s. 244, 841. 8 KAAEAOKE2, Bull., 1829, p. 167. 

* Jahn, YasenaammlaDg, 8. xxzv. > Bull., Aroh. 1829, p. 172. 

^ Gerhard, B. A. B., a. 259, 896; ^o Bull., 1834, p. 55. 
Panofka, Mus. Bart, p. 133. 
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Pythagoreans, and subsequently, during the Peloponnesian 
war, in alliance with Athens ; finally subjugated by the 
Romans after the retreat of Pyrrhus, but subsequently 
revolting . to Hannibal), the circumstance of Roman 
sepulchres having been constructed over the Greek ones 
appears to have been unfavourable to excavations in 
search of vases. Some of late style have also been dis- 
covered at CasteUanetay^ at the site of the ancient 
Salentum in its neighbourhood, and at Fasano? or Gnathia, 
at Ceglie^ Genasa, and Ostuni^ all of late style. 

At TarantOy or Tarentum, where it might have been 
expected from its ancient renown for luxury that many 
vases would have occurred, few have been turned up amidst 
its ancient ruins. Those, however, which are met with 
maintain the old pre-eminence of the city for its works of 
art, especially as manifested in its coins. Their clay is 
of a fine glaze like the vases of Pomarico, and often 
resembles the finest red figured vases of Nola.^ Vases 
with black figures are rarely found ; a fine crater with 
an Amazonomachia was discovered here ;^ and on the 
fi'agment of a crater in the British Museum is the 
Pallas Athene of the Parthenon, in red upon a black 
ground. It is of the best style of this School, probably 
not much older than Alexander, B. c. 330, if not over 
half a century later, or of the age of Pyrrhus, B. o. 280 ; 
although the medallic art of that time is more like the 
style of drawing found on the vases of Ruvo. Generally, 
the subjects of the vases discovered here are unimportant 



> Bull, 1836, p. 167. 1849, p. 174. 

3 A Taae with a uren between two ^ Bull., 1829, p. 171. 

owls, was there discovered. See BalU ^ I>uo. de Lujnes, choiz. pi. 43. 
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Some objects, supposed to be moulds, have also been dis- 
covered on this site,^ and the vases here, as at Locri, are 
found broken into fragments. Vases with black figures 
are comparatively rare on this site, those with red figures 
of a free style, having been principally found. This 
agrees with its history, the most flourishing period of the 
<;ity having been from B. c. 400, under the government of 
Archytas till its final fall to the Romans, during which 
time the principal sculptors and painters of Greece embel- 
lished the public monuments of Tarentum. Its treasures 
of ancient art at the period of its fall were equal to those 
of Syracuse ; and there can be no doubt, from the beauty 
of its coins, that it not only imported the choicest ce- 
ramic products of Greece, but also employed in its city 
vase painters and potters of eminence. Other specimens 
come from Molto, La Castellaneta, and La Terza, in the 
vicinity ; from the latter they are principally dishes. 
Vases of Campanian style have also been found at Lecce^ 
the ancient Lupise,^ at Rugge^ or Rudiae, and at Rocca 
Nova and Valesio.' 

At the island of Ischia^ iEnaria, was found a crater 
with the subject of the infant Dionysus consigned to the 
Nymphs.* 

SICILY AND MALTA. 

Sicily, so celebrated for its magnificent works of art, 
has not produced a very great number of fictile vases, 
and the greater part of those discovered are by no means 
pre-eminently distinguished from those of Italy ; some 

1 Bull, 1842, p. 120. » Mommsen, Unterital. Dud., 58-60. 

" Bcidcsel, Keine, 230. '* Schulz, in BulL, 1842, p. 10. 
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resembling in style the early vases, with black figures of 
Greece Proper ; while others are undistinguishable from 
those of Southern Italy. The vases with red figures 
especially resemble those found in the Apulian tombs. 
Many of the vases from the Peninsula are however car- 
ried over to Palermo and sold as Sicilian, so that it is by 
no means certain which are really Sicilian vases. This 
island was anciently renowied for its potteries, and Aga- 
thocles, the celebrated tyrant of this island, was the son 
of a potter, and was reported to have dined oflF earthenware 
in his youth. The various sites in which vases have been 
found at Syracuse, Palermo, Elima, Himera, and Alicata, 
will be found subsequently mentioned. In Sicily the cities 
of the southern coast have produced the greatest number 
of vases, Agrigentum, the modern Girgenti, abounding in 
the treasures of ceramic art. Fine vases have also been 
discovered at Gela and Camarina. On the east coast, 
south of Syracuse, the cemeteries of the Leontini and 
Acrae have produced more vases than the necropolis 
of Syracuse, which was probably the first destroyed. 
Palermo, Messina, and Catania,^ on the north and east 
coast, have produced but a small number of vases. On the 
whole, Sicily has produced far fewer ancient vases than 
Italy.^ 

The principal sites where vases have been discovered 
are Centorbi\ the ancient Centuripae, where a vase was 
found, with encaustic painting, the colours having 
been prepared with wax, and laid upon a rose-coloured 
ground. This vase is ornamented- with gilding, and is of 

1 Serra di Falco, Bull., 1834. si trovano in Sicilia, 8vo, Pal., 1829, 

2 AyoUo, Delle fatture di argilla che p. 6. 
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a late style and period.^ At Lentiniy Leontini, vases, 
chiefly of the later style of art, have been discovered, 
many polychrome, and one or two with red figures of 
the strong style.^ The vases found at Syracuse have 
both red and black figures, and are of both styles, 
but unimportant.^ At Palazzohy the ancient Acrae, 
vases of the ancient Doric or Phoenician style, of the 
Archaic style, and some with ,^ed figures, have been dis- 
covered ; one of the most interesting is that in the British 
Museum, representing Dionysos in a car in the shape of a 
ship.'^ Fine vases have been found at Kamarina; at 
Terranova, the ancient Gela, one of the earliest settle- 
ments of the island, vases had been found a century ago, 
both with black and red figures,* and in style Uke those of 
Nola.^ In 1792, a pottery with furnaces and vases ap- 
pears to have been discovered in the vicinity.^ Quite 
recently vases with black and with red figures, of the 
finest style, have been discovered here. 

In Selinunt€y or Selinus, famous for its two ancient 
Doric temples, its archaic sculptures, and for the beauty of 
its coins, both of the ancient and finest style, lecythi of 
archaic style have come to light.® Himera has produced 
only one vase ^ with red figures, and the single specimen 
found at Solus has been doubted.*® 

1 ThiB mode of painting yasea is 1832, p. 177. 

alluded to by Athenseua, ▼. 200 b. The ^ Judica, Antiahita di Acre, fo. Mea* 

vase is not unique, similarly painted aba, 1819. 

fragmenta having been discovered in ' Dorville, Sicala, p. 123 b. 

the Biacari Museum in Catania, at ^ Bottiger, Vasen, i. p. 39. 

Kertch, and in the Durand Collection : ^ Uhden, Arch. IntelL Bl. 1836, p. 33. 

Rochette, Feint Ant In.,p.430, tef.xii^ > Gerhard, in Arch. IntBl., 1834, p. 55. 

Bull., 1833, p. 490. * B. Romano, Antichita Termitane 

> Jahn, Vaaensammlung, s. zxxi. PaL 1838, p. 139, taf. i U. 

> Qerhard, Aus. Vas. 68, L ; Bull., ^ Jahn, YaBenaammlung, s. xxxiv. 
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Several vases are described in various accounts of these 
remains as coining from Sicily. Several of these Tvith 
black figures exhibit a style of drawing so rude and pecu- 
liar as to entitle them to be considered decidedly of local 
fiibric, as they are readily to be distinguished from those 
of Vulci, Nola, and Campania. Those with red figures 
have also certain characteristics^ such as defects of shape 
and careless style of drawing, which connect them with 
the vases of Greece Proper. One of the most interesting 
specimens of this class discovered of late years, is a frag- 
ment, with the subject of Telegonos, Circe, and Ulysses.^ 
Most of the vases come from Girgenti, and few from 
Palermo.* The vases of Girgentiy or Agrigentum, with 
black figures, resemble those of Vulci in the rigidity and 
mechanical finish of their details ; among them may be 
cited, a Panathenaic amphora, with Hercules and Cerberus, 
Hermes and Bacchanals f a lecythtis, having on it the 
destruction of the Lemssan Hydra;* another, with a 
warrior leaping from his horse ;* the amphoree of the 
maker Taleides, with Theseus and the Minotaur, and 
a scene of weighing ;^ another with Achilles and Hector, 
and Aurora bearing oflF Memnon.^ A curious vase of the 
maker Nicosthenes ® has also been found there. From 
these and similar subjects, such as Hercules and Tritons,* 

1 Bali., 1843, 82; Arch. Zeii, 1843, Sic. Agr., 8vo, Palermo, 1882. 

148. < MUlin, Feint, d. Vaaes Ant., pL i. 

^ One, with birth and marriage of Ixvi ; Explic., ii. p. 88, n. 7. 

Dionyaos, Bull., 1884, p. 201, 1843, p. ^ Aiillingen, Anc. Un. Mon., L pi. 

54 ; Arch. Zeit, 1843, 187. 8, 4. 

' Politi, Anfora Panatenaica, Svo, 8 Panofka, Mus. Blac, pi. Ill ; Ger- 

Qirgenti, 1840. hard, Lettres, p. 40. 

^ Politi, n mostro di Lema lekitoa * Politi, Lettera al S. Mellingen au di 

Agrigentino, 8vo, Palermo, 1840. una figulina rappresentante Ercole • 

* Politi, Eapoaizione di aette vaae Gr. Nereo, ^^o, Palermo, 1834. 
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Achilles dragging Hector,^ and Bacchanals,^ it will be 
seen that they are of the usual class found on the best 
and rigid school of vases with red figures. Numerous 
examples of this style have been found in Sicily, such as 
lecythi with females,' Hera and her peacock,* Nike,® the 
Dioscuri, scenes from the Amazonomachia,^ warriors,' 
Dionysus,® and birds.^ Among the finest vases of this style 
are the amphorce of Munich, representing Tityus seizing 
Leto, and Mr. Stoddart's crater with an Amazonomachia.*® 
But that representing the meeting of AIcsbus and Sappho, 
now in the Museum of Munich, is the most renowned 
of all." 

Most of the vases of Girgenti however are of the shape 
of the a-aters of oxybapha and resemble those of the 
tombs of Lucania. They have such subjects as the Hyper- 
borean Apollo," Dionysiac representations,*' the return 
of Hephaistos to Heaven,** the Centauromachia,** scenes 
of leave-taking,*® triclinia,*' and Achilles and Amazon.*® 



1 Politi, Cenni su di un vaso fittile 
Qreco-Agr. rapp. Achille vincitore di 
Ettore, Svo, Messina, 1828. 

3 Politi, Esposizione di sette Tasi, 1. 
0.; Bull d. Inst, 1834. p. 59. 

> Politi, lUusta:. sul dipiuto in terra- 
cotta, 8vo, Girg., 1829. 

^ Politi, Esposizione di setie vase 
Gr. Sic. Agr., 8vo, Palermo, 1832. 

6 Ibid. 
« Ibid. 

7 Politi, Un lekitoB, 8vo, Palermo, 
1840. 

« Politi, Due parole,8vo, Pal. 1883. 

* Politi, Esposizione di sette vase, 1. o. 

10 Politi, Illustrazione sol dipinto in 
terra-cotta, 8vo, Giigenti, 1829. 

u Millingen, Anc. Un. Hon., zxziv. \ 
La borde, Vase de Lamberg, pi. lii. 

^ Politi, Illustrazione d*un vaso 



Grseco Siculo rappresentante Nemesi 
irovato nell antica Agrigento, 8yo, 
Palermo, 1826, p. 22, tav. iii. 

" Politi, Cinque Vaai di Premio, ex- 
tracted from La Concordia Giomale 
Siciliano, Num. 14-20. Laglio Anno 
Secundo ; Mineryiui ; Bull. Arch. Nap., 
i. 14; Gerhard, A. Z., s. 61. 

'^ Politi, Illustrazione sul dipinto in 
terra cotta, 8yo, Girgenti, 1829, tav. 4. 

" Politi, Cinque Vaai di Premio., tav. 
vi. ; osaerv. 8vo, Ven. 1828; Minervini, 
Boll. Nap., L p. 14; Gerhard, A. Z., 
1843, 8. 60. 

*• Politi, Bescr. di due Vasi Gr»co- 
Sicoli Agrigentino, 8vo, Girgenti, 1881. 

17 Politi, llluatraz., tav. 3. 

" Politi, Due parole su tre Vasi fittili, 
8vo, Palermo, 1838. The name of the 
Amazon is 2AAE2I2. 
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Many interesting vases of the shape called cekbe also 
come from Girgenti, and are of the more perfect 
style of art, representing Zeus bearing oflF iEgina,* the 
Eleusinian deities,^ Dionysos confided to the nursing 
of Ariadne,^ the departure of Triptolemus, Aurora and 
Thetis pleading for their sons,* Peleus and Thetis,* and 
some general scenes.^ Cups with white ground, and with 
subjects in linear outline, have also been discovered there, 
and one in the Museum at Munich has the subject of 
Bacchanals, Hercules killing Cycnus, or the Amazons.^ 
The Atticisira of the inscriptions® has been alleged as a 
reason for supposing the vases of this island to have been 
imported, but the Ionic colonies, such as Acragas, and 
the prevalence of Ionic and Attic Greek as a polite 
language, may account for the appearance of this dialect. 
Vases of fine style have also been discovered at Catania 
and some with black figures at Alicata.^ Vases with 
red figures, of good style, have been found at Ademo, 
Adranon, at the foot of Etna.^° 

In the public Museum at Malta are also some vases of 
Phoenician and later Greek style, with Bacchanalian sub- 
jects. One represents the capture of Midas." Another 



* Politi, Cinque Vaai di Premio, tav. 1828 ; Mineirini, Bull. Arch. Nap., i 
iv. p. 14 ; Oerhaixi, A. Z., 1843, 61, Poseidon 

2 Politi, Illustr. di un Vaso fittile und Amymone. 

rappr. Apollo 11 citaredo e le pace en * Politi, ibid., also Descr. di due Yaai 

Girgenti, 8vo, Palermo, 1826. Greco-Sicoli, 8vo, Girg., 1831. 

3 Mon., iii pi. 17; Ann., 1835, p. 82. ^ Politi, Desc. di due Vml L a 

* Politi, Cinque Vasi di Premio, . • Kramer, Ueber die Herkunft, s. 
Concord., ii. 14; Bull. Arch. Nap., 119. 

ii. p. 16; Gerhard, Arch. 2ieii., 1843, * Jahn, VasensammL s. xxzii. 

p. 14. »o Bull., 1843, p. 129. 

6 Politi, Illustr. ad un Vaso rappr. " De Witte, Bull, 1842, p. 48. 
Caseandra e Ajace, d'Oileo, 8yo, Palermo, 
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haa Eros, with his name.^ These vases are said to resemble 
those found in Sicily and Campania. 



AFEICA. 

Passing from Sicily to the coast of Africa, the site of 
Bengazi — the old Euhesperis of the Cyrenaica, which 
subsequently obtained the name of Berenice from the 
queen of Ptolemy Philadelphus — abounds in sepulchres, in 
which have been found a very large number of vases of 
the later style of art, like those of Lucania and Apulia. 
Of these the most remarkable are the Panathenaic 
vases, which have black figures on a red ground, and 
the usual inscription of "[I am] one of the prizes 
from Athens," accompanied with the names of the 
following archons : — Hegesias and Nicocrates, who were 
archons at Athens in the 4th year of cxi. Olympiad, 
A. c. 334 ; Cephisodorus, who was archon in the 2nd 
year of cxiv. Olympiad, a. c. 323 ; Archippus, who 
was archon of the 4th year of the same Olympiad, 
A. c. 321 ; and Theophrastus, whose name occurs as 
that of archon of the 1st year of ex. Olympiad, A. c. 
340, or of cxvi. Olympiad, A. c. 313.^ They are remark- 
able for showing the late period at which black figures 

* Reidesel, Reise, p. 74 ; Jahn, Vasen- p. ziz. Many of these vases are like 

sammlung, s. zxiz. those found at Nola, while others re- 

s Of. ArASlAS APXON TON AeENE- eemble the pottery of Melos, especially 

eEN ABAON, R Rochette, Ann., vi 287, the coarser fabrics ; while the appear^ 

n. 2 ; Bockh, Corp. Inecr. Orsec, 11. p. anoe of the head of Jupiter Ammon on 

70, No. 2035 ; P. Lucas, ii. 84. Some of a vase indicates a local fabric; Lenor- 

these vases from the Cyrenaica are in mant and De AVitte, ^lite, Introd. 

the Museum of Leyde ; Lenormant and xziv. and n. 2. Jahn, Vasensammlung; 

DeWitte,^lite dee Monumens, Introd s. xxviii. xxix. 
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were used.^ These yases, from the Atticism of their 
inscriptions, are conjectured to have been imported 
from Athens. Two other vases of a supposed historical 
import have also been found there — one representing a 
Persian king attacked by a lion, the other Aristippus 
between Arete, his daughter, and Aphrodite.^ These last 
have inscriptions in the Doric dialect. 

The principal excavations on this site are those recently 
made by M. Vattier de Bourville and Mr. Werry. 
Besides the prize vases, many small vases and a few large 
of later style, some few polychrome, with subjects of little 
interest, and resembling the later vases found at Ruvo, 
Apulia, and the Basilicata, have been exhumed here, and 
at the adjoining spots of Ptolemata, or Ptolemais, and 
Tukera. A selection of Mr. Werry's vases are in the 
British Museum. 

Of the vases in the Louvre, Mr. Newton, Vice-Consul at 
Mytilene observes : " The collection of the vases from the 
Cyrenaica is very interesting. The two vases with black 
figures, with the names of Athenian inrchons, are in a 
style of complete decadence. The figures have the small 
heads and general proportions of the school of Lysippus ; 
the drawing is very coarse, and, compared with the 
drawing of other vases, may be called cursive. On each 
of the two columns, between which Pallas stands, is Nike, 
holding an aplustron. Their form is the late Basilicatan 
kind of amphora. A number of very interesting vases 
and terra-cottas have been brought from the Cyrenaica. 



1 Lenormant, Revue Arch^ologique, Orseo., t ii p. 70, Ko. 2035. 
1848 p. 230; Paul Lucas, t. iL p. %i, ^ Lenormant, Nouvelles Annales, 

ed. Amat, 1714; Bockh, Corp. Inacr. 1847, 391. 
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The vases seem to be of Athenian manufacture. Among- 
them are many polychrome, like the pyxis of Mr. Burgon's 
collection. They have ornaments in relief, gilt. On one 
most curious vase is a mixture of painting and bas relief. 
Cupid is seen, seated on a rock, fishing. The rock is raised 
in slight relief the wings of the Cupid are painted red, the 
accessories are gilt. Before him are two figures hauling 
in a net ; the whole in a very slight relief, on a black 
ground. The composition is elegant and graceful, like 
the mural paintings of Pompeii. There is also a vase 
with a curious caricature of Hercules, after his Libyan 
victory, standing in a chariot driven by Victory, to which 
four Centaurs are harnessed. The faces are of the 
Nubian type ; those of the Centaurs very grotesque, and 
fiiU of comic expression. These are now in the Museum 
of the Louvre." 

Vases have also been found at Tripolis, on the same 
coast. They are also of late. style, few vnth black figures, 
the greater portion with red figures, and imimportant 
subjects, principally ornaments. A few of like style have 
also been discovered at Leptis} 

To the other vases found on the African coast and in 
Egypt, allusion has been already made — such as those 
of Coptos, famous for being made of an aromatic 
earth.^ Naucratis was celebrated for its phialcB having 
four handles, and a glaze so fine that they passed for 
silver. They were not made upon the wheel, but modelled 
with the hand.' In the catacombs of Alexandria, vases 
with a pale paste, and painted in the last style of 

1 Jahn, VasensammluDg, 8. xzix. ' Bi*oDgniart, ibid ; Athenssus, z. o. 

» BroDgniart, Traits, i. p. 582. 61. 
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Greek art, have been discovered, some of which are now 
in the Louvre,^ and others in the British Museum. Their 
paste occasionally is of a violet colour.* 



CEIMEA. 

The northernmost point at which vases have been found 
is JTi^rfcA, the ancient Panticap€Bum,one of the other colonies 
of the Milesians, in the Cimmerian Bosphorus, celebrated at 
a later period for its commerce, and in a. c. 120, finally 
subdued by Mithradates. About 400 vases, scarcely a 
fourth of which have subjects of the least importance, have 
been found in this locality. Few have black figures, and 
their drawing is in the careless and free style of the Greek 
potteries. The rest are principally small vases, with red 
figures, of the later style of art, and some of these are 
polychromatic, and ornamented with gilding. The most 
remarkable of these vases is that of the Athenian potter, 
Xenophantus, having for its subject a combat of gryphons 
and the Arimaspi, a story of local interest. These vases 
appear to be about the time of the Bosphoran king Leucon, 
who flourished A. c. 393-353. Fragments of a vase of the 
artist Epictetus have also been discovered in this vicinity.' 
Most of these are now in the Hermitage of St. Petersburg. 
They are probably Athenian, most of them ill-preserved. 
M. Brongniart describes one from this site, at present in 

1 BroDgniart, L c. 582. p. 105 ; Kohne in the Bulletin de la 

9 Mob. de S^vree, i. 18. Soc. Aroh. & Num. de St Petera- 

' For the vaaes found here see Annali, burg, ii 7. ; Jahn, Vasensammlung, 

1882, p. 6; Dubois de Montp^reux, b. xxviii. A coin of Leucon was found 

Voyage autour da Caucase. Pad. with a yase. Annali. xii. 18. ; Ouvaroff, 

1848, PI. 7-15; Aahit, Bosph. Reich. Antiquity du Bosphore Cimmerien, 

4to Od. 1848-49, ill. t. 8. 26; Boll. 1841, vol iii., p. xlTi.-lxyiii. 

VOL. n. N 
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the Bibliothfeque Imperiale at Paris, as having a beautiful 
black glaze, and a bas-relief in the midst of it.^ The vases 
have red figures, and are of the style of the decadence 
of the art, the workmanship being coarse, and the subjects 
uninteresting ; such as, the Dionysiac thiasos,^ gymnastic 
scenes,' and those of private life.* Their shapes were the 
hydria, calpis, pelicCy and lecane.^ 

ENAMELLED WAEE. 

In the sepulchres of Greece, the Islands, and Italy, 
a class of ware has been found, quite distinct from the 
preceding, and resembling the enamelled stone ware of 
the Egyptians and Babylonians already described. Many 
Egyptian perfume vases have been found in the sepulchres 
of Etruria ; and as their hieroglyphs ^ are identical with 
those found in Egypt, it is probable that they were 
imported into Etruria from that country. There are, 
however, some other vases of this class of ancient fayence, 
or porcelain, which are not so decidedly Egyptian — such 
as certain jars, ornamented with zigzag white ornaments 
and maroon petals, on a pale, duU green ground, and 

1 Brongniart, TralW, I 678. En- Bull., 1887, p. 47, 1841, pp. 108, 109 ; 

grayiDgB of thete yases will be found in Dubois de Montp^reuz, Voyage autour 

Dubois de Montp^reux, Voyage autour du Gaucase, V. Claase at Kertch ; 

du Caucaae, etc., Paris, 1848, 6 Yola. these vases exhibit proofs of a local 

atlas folio, and Anton Ashik, Bos- fabric; Lenormant and De Witte, 

phorische Alterthumer, Odessa, 1848 ; Introd., xziii. 

0£ Annali, 1840, p. 6. » BuU., 1841, p. 108. Dubois de 

* Qerhard, Las. 195 ; Dubois de Montp^reuz, Atlas, pL tIL ; Gerhard, 
Montp^renz and Ashik, 1. c. Denkmaler Forsohungen und Berichte, 

* n>id. These principally are draped 1850,8.193. 

and enveloped figures. « Mieali, Mon. Inedit., tav. vii. 

< HEN0«ANT02 EHOIHSEN AeHN. 
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No. I71.-Jar of enamelled Ware. VulcL 



which may be imitations by Greek potters of this foreign 
ware.^ 

The specimen here represented was found by Cam- 
panari in a tomb at Vulci, 
Some very beautifiil specimens 
have been discovered in the 
tombs of southern Italy. A 
beautiful small calathusshsLped 
vase, procured by the late Mr. 
Chambers Hall at Naples, and 
by him presented to the British 
Museum, is of a pale green, 
inlaid with blue and white 
ornaments ; and a prochoos, 
or bottle, in his possession, is most delicately decorated 
with ornaments of the same kind. 

Several lecjfthi, or little toilet vases, of this ware, have 
been discovered in the tombs of Melos and Caere, and at 
Vulci. Their shapes show that they had not an origin 
purely oriental, having been delivered from moulds, and 
then glazed. They are in the shape of a female kneeling, 
and holding a jar, the heads of satyrs and nymphs, alec- 
tryons and hedgehogs. In the Egyptian grotto of the 
PoUedrara at Vulci were found scarabaei and beads, also of 
this ware. At Athens one was found in the shape of a 
double head of Hercules and Omphale,^ and at Melos 
another in the form of a hedgehog.^ 



1 Mus. EtroB. Vatic. iL iv. 

* Panof ka, Rech., p. 25, pL ilL 55. 



8 Bull., 1831, pp. 184-90. 
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IMITATIONS, 

The discovery of painted vases, and the general admira- 
tion which they excited among the lovers of the fine arts, 
gave rise to several imitations. The first of these were 
made by Mr. Wedgewood. His paste is, however, heavier, 
and his drawings far inferior to the antique in freedom 
and spirit. At Naples, chiefly through the researches and 
directions of Gargiulo, vaaes have of late years been pro- 
duced, which in their paste and glaze resemble the 
antique, although the drawings are vastly inferior, and the 
imitation is at once detected by a practised eye. They 
are far inferior in all essential respects to the ancient 
vases. Even soon after the acquisition of the Hamilton 
collection by the public, the taste created for these 
novelties caused various imitations to be produced. Some 
of the simplest kind were made of wood, covered with 
painted paper, the subjects being traced from the vases 
themselves, and this was the most obvious mode of 
making them. Of late Mr. Battam has made very excel- 
lent facsimiles of these vases, but they are produced in a 
manner very different from that of the ancient potters, 
the black colour for the grounds or figures not being laid 
on with a glaze, but merely with a cold pigment which has 
not been fired, and their lustre being produced by a polish. 
Such a process by no means gives them the extreme beauty 
of the better specimens of the ancient potteries, and in 
technical details they do not equal the imitations made at 
Naples, some of the best of which have occasionally 
deceived both archaeologists and collectors. Even in the 
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times of antiquity many counterfeits existed, for the 
potters evidently often endeavoured to assume the names 
of their rivals, without infringing the laws of their respec- 
tive states, by inscribing them on their vases in an illegible 
manner. These, however, can scarcely be classed in the 
category of ancient forgeries, like the Etruscan painted 
vases, imitated from the Greek. These are chiefly found 
on Etruscan sites ; but some few from Athens itself show 
that they were manufactured at home. They may possibly 
have been a particular style of fabric, introduced as a 
novelty to attract the popular taste, and subsequently 
abandoned. 

One of the most remarkable fabricated engravings of 
these vases was that issued by Brondsted and Stack- 
elberg, in a fit of archaeological jealousy. A modem 
archaeologist is seen running after a draped female figure, 
called 4>HMH, or " Fame," who flies from him exclaiming, 
EKA2 nAI KAAE, " Be off; my fine fellow ! " This vase, 
which never existed except upon paper, deceived the 
credulous Inghirami, who too late endeavoured to cancel 
it from his work. Other vases, evidently false, have also 
been published.^ 

PEICES. 
In the ancient times of Rome, these vases bore a high 
value, and sold for enormous sums to connoisseurs, which 
has also been the case in modern times. Cleopatra spent 
daily on the fragrant or flowery ware of Rhossus, a 
Syrian town, six minae.* Of the actual prices paid for 

1 iDghirami, Yasi Fittili, i. tav. xiii.; ii. 84 ; D'Hancarville, iL 71. 
a false vaae also is published in Pas- ' Athen. yi 229, e. 

fieri, ccc, and another in D'Hancarville, 
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painted vases, no positive mention occurs in classical 
authorities, yet it is most probable that vases of the 
best class, the products of eminent painters, obtained 
considerable prices. Among the Greeks, works of merit 
were at all times handsomely remunerated, and it is 
probable that vases of excellence shared the general 
favour shown to the fine arts. For works of inferior 
merit only small sums were paid, as will be seen by 
referring to the chapter on inscriptions, which were 
incised on their feet, and which mentioned their contem- 
porary value. In modem times little is known about the 
prices paid for these works of art till quite a recent 
period, when their fragile remains have realised con- 
siderable sums. In this country the collections of Mr. 
Townley, Sir W. Hamilton, Lord Elgin, and Mr. Payne 
Enight, all contained painted vases ; yet, as they included 
other objects, it is difficult to determine the value placed 
on the vases. A sum of 500/. was paid in consideration 
of the Athenian vases in Lord Elgin's collection, which 
is by no means large when the extraordinary nature of 
these vases is considered, as they are the finest in the 
world of the old primitive vases of Athens. 8400/. were 
paid for the vases of the Hamilton collection, one of the 
most remarkable of the time, and consisting of many 
beautiful specimens from southern Italy. The great 
discoveries of the Prince of Canino, in 1827, and the 
subsequent sale of numerous vases, gave them, however, 
a definite market value, to which the sale of the collection 
of Baron Durand, which consisted almost entirely of 
vases, aflbrds some clue. His collection sold in 1836 for 
313,160 francs, or about 12,524/. The most valuable 
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specimen in the collection was the vase representing 
the death of Croesus, which was purchased for the Louvre 
at the price of 6600 francs, or 264/. The vase with the 
subject of Arcesilaus brought 1050 francs. Another 
magnificent vase, now in the Louvre, having the subject 
of the youthful Hercules strangling the serpents, was 
only secured for France after reaching the price of 
6000 francs, or 240/ ; another, with the subject of 
Hercules, Dejanira, and Hyllus, was purchased for the 
sum of 3550 francs, or 142/. A crater, with the subject 
of Acamas and Demophon bringing back iEthra, was 
obtained by M. Magnoncourt for 4250 francs, or 170/. A 
Bacchic amphora, of the maker Execias, of the archaic 
style, was bought by the British Museum for 3600 francs, 
or 142/., in round numbers. Enough has, however, been 
said to show the high price attained by the most re- 
markable of these works of art. The inferior vases of 
course realised much smaller sums, varying from a few 
francs to a few pounds ; but high prices continued to be 
obtained, and the sale by the Prince of Canino in 1837, 
of some of his finest vases, contributed to enrich the 
museums of Europe, although, as many of the vases were 
bought in, it does not afford a good criterion as to price. 
An oenochoey with Apollo and the Muses, and a ht/dria^ 
with the same subject, were bought in for 2000 francs, 
or 80/. each. A cy/w?, with a love scene, and another with 
Priam redeeming Hector's corpse, brought 6600 francs, 
or 264/. An amphora with the subject of Dionysus, and 
a cup with that of Hercules, sold for 8000 francs, or 
320/., each. Another brought 7000 francs, or 280/. A 
vase with the subject of Theseus seizing Helen, another 
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with the arming of Paris, and a third with Peleus and 
Thetis, sold for 6000 francs, or 240/. Nor can the value 
of the finest specimens of the art be considered to have 
deteriorated since. The late Mr. Steuart was offered 
7500 francs for a large crater^ found in southern Italy, 
ornamented with the subject of Cadmus and the dragon ; 
3000 francs, or 120/., were paid by the British Museum 
for a fine crater ornamented with the exploits of Achilles ; 
2500 francs, or 100/., for an amphora of Apulian style, 
with the subject of Pelops and (Enomaus at the altar of 
the Olympian Zeus. For another vase, with the subject of 
MusaBus, 3000 francs, or 120/. were paid, and 2500 francs, 
or 100/., for the Athenian prize vase, the celebrated Vas 
Burgonianum, exhumed by Mr. Burgon. At Mr. Beck- 
ford's sale, the late Duke of Hamilton gave 200/. for a 
small vase, with the subject of the Indian Bacchus. 

The passion for possessing fine vases has outstripped 
these prices at Naples ; 2400 ducats, or 500/., was given 
for the vase with gilded figures discovered at Cumae. 
Still more incredible, half a century back, 8000 ducats, 
or 1500/., was paid to Vivenzio for the vase in the Museo 
Borbonico representing the last night of Troy; 6000 
ducats, or 1000/., for the one with a Dionysiac feast ; 
and 4000 ducats, or 800/., for the vase with the grand 
battle of the Amazons, pubhshed by Schulz. But such 
sums will not be hereafter realized, not that taste is less, 
but that fine vases are more common. No sepulchre has 
been spared when detected, and no vase neglected when 
discovered; and vases have been exhmned with more 
activity than the most of precious relics. 

The vases of Athens, with white grounds and polychrome 
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figures, have also been always much sought after, and 
have realised large prices, the best preserved examples 
fetching as much as 70/. or 100/. Generally those vases 
which are finest in point of art have reaUsed the highest 




No. 172.— LecythuB. Triumph of Indian Bacchus. 

prices, but in some instances they have been surpassed 
in this respect by others of high literary or historical 
value. As a general rule, vases with inscriptions have 
always been most valuable, the value of these objects 
being much enhanced when inscribed with the names of 
potters or artists, or with remarkable expressions. The 
inferior kinds have fetched prices much more moderate, 
the cylices averaging from 5/. to 10/., the amphorcB from 
10/. to 20/., the hydricB about the same, the craters from 
5/. to 20/., according to their general excellence, the 
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cenochoe about 51.^ and the miscellaneous shapes from a 
few shillings to a few pounds. Of the inferior vases, the 
charming glaze and shapes of those discovered at Nola 
have obtained the best prices from amateurs. Those of 
Greece Proper have also fetched rather a higher price 
than those of Italy, on account of the interest attached 
to the place of their discovery. Many charming vases of 
unglazed terra-cotta have rivalled in their prices even the 
best of the painted vases.^ Although there are scarcely 
limits to the desire of possessing noble works of art, it 
will be seen that vases have never excited the minds of 
men so much as the nobler creations of sculpture or of 
painting ; nor have they reached the fabulous value of 
S&vres porcelain or Dutch tulips. Even at the present 
day their price in the scale of pubUc taste has been dis- 
puted, if not excelled, by the porcelain of the supposed 
barbarian Chinese, and Chelsea may pride itself that its 
china in value, if not in merit, has surpassed the choicest 
productions of the furnaces of Italy and Athens. 



^ Some account of the prices paid for 
vasee will be found in the " Description 
des Antiquit^s et Objets d'Art qui 
oomposent le cabinet de feu M. le Chev. 
E. Durand," by M. J. De Witte, 8¥o, Paris, 
1886 ; in the '* Supplement & la Descrip- 



tion des Andquit6s du cabinet de feu 
M. le Chey. E. Durand;" and in the 
" Description d'une collection des yases 
peints et bronzes antiques provenant 
des fouilles de rEtrurie," 8to, Paris, 
1837; also by M. De Witte. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Etruscan Temi-Cottas —Statues — ^Busts— Bas-reliefs — Sarcophagi — ^Yases^— Brown 
Ware— Blaok Ware— Red Ware— Yellow Ware— Painted Vanes Imitations 
of Qreek Vases — Subjects and Mode of Execution — ^Age — Vases of Orbetello 
and Volaterra — Vases with Etruscan (Inscriptions — ^Latin Inscriptions on 
Enamelled Ware— -Other sites. 

From Grecian pottery we naturally pass to the Etruscan, 
as that people derived their arts from their Hellenic masters. 
Few remains, however, of their productions have reached 
the present day with the exception of vases, of which an 
immense numher has been found, and which convey a very 
distinct notion of the Etruscan art. It is not, however, pos- 
sible to trace the Etruscan arts in clay in so distinct a 
manner as the Greek or Roman, owing to the want of a Ute- 
rature among the Etruscans. Bricks and tiles they seem to 
have seldom employed, most of the public buildings and se- 
pulchres having been composed of tufo. Gori has, indeed, 
published several tiles, some plain and others with flanges. 
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from the Museum Buccellianum/ having inscriptions in the 
Etruscan language, either engraved or painted upon them, 
commemorating the name and titles of the deceased, like 
the inscriptions upon the sarcophagi. According to 
Buonarotti, tiles were employed for closing the recesses in 
the chambers within which were placed the little sarcophagi 
which held the ashes of the dead.* These were principally 
found in the sepulchres of Chiusi or Camai-s. One spe- 
cimen had, besides the usual inscription, the figure of the 
dead incised upon it.^ At a later period, such tiles were 
also used in graves, to cover the body laid at full length. 
Some, which bear bilingual inscriptions, in the Etruscan and 
Latin languages, show them to be not much older than the 
latter days of the Roman republic, or the commencement 
of the empire. According to Strabo, the walls of Arre-- 
tium, or Arezzo, were made of these tiles, but no traces of 
these ancient walls remain.* Some portions of the archi- 
tectural decorations of tombs were made of terra-cotta ;* 
and sometimes certain altars, or other embellishment of 
sepulchres, decorated with bas-reliefs, were moulded of 
the same material At Cervetri have been found the 
antefixal ornaments at the end of the large imbrices or 
joint tiles, with representations of the Gorgon^s head, 
modelled in the style of the earliest vases with yellow 
grounds, and painted with colom*s in engobe. From the 
same locality are said to have come the revetment of 
the walls of a tomb made of slabs, about four feet high 
and one inch thick, having painted on them a series of 

1 Gori, Mu8. EtruB. torn. III. p. 184 * Strabo, V. p. 226 ; Dennis, 11. p. 
and foil, t zzviii. zxx. 421. 

2 Dempst. ii. supp. xxvi p. 36. * Dennis, IL 479. 
* Gori, p. 136. 
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mythical representations, treated in an archaic style, 
having some resemblance to the figures on the vases with 
yellow grounds. The figures on these slabs are prin- 
cipally painted in red and black on a cream-coloured 
ground, but it is diflBcult to say whether all the colours 
have been burnt in. 

STATUES. 

Notwithstanding the reputation of the Etruscans for 
their works in clay, few statues of importance have 
descended to us. Although some of the Greek authors,^ 
and of the . modern Italian writers,^ claim the priority of 
the art of making figures in terra-cotta for Italy, there can 
be no doubt that the Etruscans, in their modelling, imitated 
the Greeks. It must be conceded that the art of model- 
ling in clay preceded that of working in metals, in which 
last the Etruscans particularly excelled,"^ especially in the 
miechanical treatment. The arrival of the Corinthian 
Demaratus, and of the artists in his train, in Italy, is the 
earliest record, that can be referred to, of the art of mo- 
delling clay ; working in bronze having been imported 
from Greece. 

. The most remarkable for its size and execution is a 
group of a male and female figure, reposing on a couch, 
in the Campana collection, of the same style of art as the 
early bronzes, and wall paintings of the sepulchres of 
Italy, — the figures life-size, of rather slender proportions, 
with smiling features, and flat and formal drapery. This 
group is made of a clay, mixed with volcanic sand, 

1 Tatian. Orat. adv. Qnec. c l p. 10. 

' Campana, Ant. op. in Plastica, c iv. ^ PHnyi xzxv. c. 16-44. 
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resembling the red ware, and is decorated with colour. 
It is said to come from Cervetri, where similar figures in 
relief of pale red terra-cotta, have also been discovered, 
all probably older than the foundation of Rome. 

It is chiefly from the Roman writers that our know- 
ledge of Etruscan statues in terra-cotta is derived, as the 
Romans, unable themselves to execute such works, were 
obliged to employ Etruscan artists for the decoration of 
their temples, as will be subsequently seen in the descrip- 
tion of Roman statues. Volcanius or Turianus of Fregellae, 
at Veii, was employed by Tarquinius Prisons to make the 
statue of Jupiter in the Capitol, which was of colossal 
proportions.^ The quadriga placed on the acroterium of 
the same temple, and a figure of Hercules in the Forum 
Boarium, were modelled in the same material.^ JS'uma 
also consecrated a double statue of Janus, or a statue of 
the two-headed Janus, of terra-cotta.' 

According to Pliny, the art of statuary was so old in 
Italy that its origin was unknown.* There was an export 
trade thence even to Greece the greater part of which, 
in all probability, consisted of works in metal.® The art 
of working in terra-cotta^ according to the same author, 
was principally cultivated in Italy, and by the Etruscans. 
They may indeed have worked from foreign models, and 
perhaps from the statues of the Egyptians, with which they 
first became acquainted when Psammetichus I. (a. c. 654) 

^ Pliny, N. H. xxxv. xii 46; Cf. * Pliny, loc. oit zxziv. viL 16. 

Sillig. Diet of Artists, 8vo, London, ♦ Ibid, xxxiv. c. vil 16 ; xzxy. 44, L 

1836, p. 137. c. 54 ; Dionysius, IIL c. 46 ; Strabo, V. 

« Plutarch, Vit. Poplic. L 409 ; Pliny, c. 2. 

N. H. zzzT. 0. 45 ; Cf. also Martial, * Ibid. loc. di. 
xiv. Ep. 178. 
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threw open Egypt to the commerce of the world, in the 
second century of the era of Rome. It was subsequently 
that the Romans employed Etruscan artists, and Tar- 
quinius Priscus placed in the Capitol a terra-cotta statue 
of Jupiter, made by Volcanius of Veii or Turianus of 
Fregenni.* 

Besides these, there were numerous fictile statues in the 
temples of Rome called signa Tuscantcay distinguished by 
their barbarous rigidity, and resembling in many respects 
the works of the iEginetan school. The Etruscans pro- 
bably continued to supply Rome with statues tiU southern 
Italy submitted to her arms. The popular legends 
invested these fictile statues with a halo of superstition. 
The horses in the quadriga on the apex of the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus were reported to have swollen instead 
of contracting in the fiirnace — a circumstance which was 
supposed to prognosticate the fixture greatness of Rome.^ 

BFSTS. 

No vestiges of any of these statues remain, and remark- 
ably few small figures have been found in excavations 
made in Etruria, but some singular busts and models of 
viscera have been discovered on the sites of the ancient 
Oabii and at Vulci. The busts represent the face in 
profile and the neck ; the back is flat, to allow of the busts 
being attached to the wall, and has in the centre a hole 
for a peg to fix it. Models of hands, feet, of the breast 

1 Pliny, N. H. zxzv. c. 45 ; Campana town. See Sillig's notes to Pliny, 
(loa cit. p. 18), prefers the reading loc. 
'* Fregenis " to ** Fregillia," the Volscian - FeetuB, ▼. Ratumena. 
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and viscera, have also been found, some having plug-holes ^ 
for fixing them to statues, either made of other materials. 




No. 173.— Etruscan Female Bust. VulcL 

or in separate pieces, like the acrolithic statues of Greece. 
Some of these may have been clmristeria, or thank-offer- 
ings, like those at Athens. 

BAS-EELIEFS. 

No bas-reliefs like those employed by the Romans to 
decorate the walls of edifices have been discovered in 
recent excavations, although it is probable that some of 
the temples were decorated with terra-cotta friezes. In 
the tombs, however, a considerable number of sarcophagi 
have been discovered, the greater part of small proportions, 
ornamented with subjects in bas-relief. The bas-relief 
models found at the ancient Gabii have been already men- 
tioned ; in connection with which we may advert to some 

D'Agincourt, Recueil, PI. xviii. 4-7 ; xxii. 1-6. 
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bas-reliefs found in the Sabine territory, and engraved in 
the work of D'Agincourt. 



SAECOPHAGI. 

Although the more important sarcophagi of the Etrus- 
cans were made of alabaster, tufo, and peperino, a con- 
siderable number, principally of small size, were of 
terra-cotta. Some few were large enough to receive a 
body laid at full length. The reUefs in the smaller ones 
seem to have been moulded. The colour of their paste is 
either pale red or pale yellow, and some which were dis- 
covered in the tombs of Tarquinii and Volterra contained 
traces of pyroxene. Two large sarcophagi, removed from a 
tomb at Vulci, are now in the British Museum, The lower 
part, which held the body, is shaped Uke a rectangular 
bin or trough, about three feet high and as many wide. 
On the covers are recumbent Etruscan females, modelled 
at full length. One has both its cover and chest divided 
into two portions, probably because it was found that 
masses of too large a size failed in the baking. The edges 
at the point of division are turned up, like flange tiles. 
These have on their fronts either dolphins or branches of 
trees, incised with a tool in outhne. Some of the same 
dimensions are engraved in the works of Inghirami and 
Micali, and are imitations of the larger sarcophagi of stone. 
Many of the smaller sort, which held the ashes of the dead, 
are of the same shape, the body being a small rectangular 
chest, while the cover presents a figure of the deceased in 
a rechning posture. They generally have in front a com- 
position in bas-rehef, freely modelled in the later style of 
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Etruscan art, the subject being of funereal import ; such as 
the last feirewell to the dead, combats of heroes, especially 
one, in which an unarmed hero is fighting with a plough- 
share ; * the parting of Admetus and Alcestis in the pre- 
sence of Death and Charon,^ and demons appearing at a 
repast.' Some few have a painted roof. All these were 
painted in water-colours, upon a white ground, in bright 
and vivid tones, producing a gaudy eflfect. The inscrip- 
tions were also traced in paint, and not incised. 

A good and elaborate example of taste in the colouring 
of terra-cotta occurs on a small sarcophagus, presented by 
the Marquis of Northampton to the British Museum, and 
obtained by him at Florence. Here the flesh is red, the 
eyes blue, the hair red, the wreath green, and the drapery 
of the figure is white, with purple limbus, and crimson 
border. The pillars are red, with purple and blue stripes. 
The beards and hair are bluish purple, the arms blue, the 
inside of the shield yellow, with a blue ground ; the 
chlamydes yellow, purple, and crimson ; one blue, lined with 
purple ; the mitrae red and blue. Even the pilasters are 
coloured white, with red flutes ; the festoon of the capital 
is green, and the abacus red, the dentals yellow, with a 
red boss. The inscription is in brown letters, on a white 
ground. 

Some specimens of terra-cotta sarcophagi have been 
engraved by Dempster * and Gori.* According to Lanzi 
and Inghirami ^ they are seldom found at Volterra, while 

1 Brongniart, Mus. Cer. I. 8 ; In- * De Etruria regali, L tab. liii.<lT. 

gbinuni, Mon. Etmso. tab. xxxviii. ' Mus. Etr. IIL Prssf. zxii, torn. L 

p. 26. p. 92; Of. Tab. civil clviii cxcL 

3 Inghirami, L p. 824. ' Mon. Etruso. L tav. iii. p. 15. 

* Bua 1844, p. 87. 
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they are firequently discovered in the sepulchres of Chiusi 
and of Monte Pulciano.^ They are the prototypes of the 
Roman urns, which were ranged in niches round the 
columbaria or sepulchral chambers. 



VASES. 

We will now proceed to the consideration of vases, of 
which several, differing in paste and composition, have 
been discovered in the different tombs of Etruria. The 
principal varieties are, 1, Brown-ware ; 2, Black-ware ; 3, 
Eed-ware ; 4, Yellow-ware. 



BEOWN WAEB. 

The brown-wares are apparently the oldest. Their 
colour is a grayish brown, probably from their having 
been imperfectly baked ; sometimes, however, they are 
red in the centre. Some vases of this class, the fabric 
of which is exceedingly coarse, and which are orna- 
mented with rude decorations, consisting of punctured 
or incised lines, spirals, raised zigzags, bosses, and pro- 
jecting ornaments applied after they were made, re- 
semble in their character the Teutonic vases found on 
the banks of the Rhine, and certain Celtic ones that 
occur in France and Britain, from which they are often 
scarcely to be distinguished.^ They consist of jugs, ceno- 
chose, small vases with two handles, and wide cups hke the 

^ See also Mus. Etr. boiii. xovi; ^ Brongniarty Traits,], p. 417; Dorow, 

Qori, I. tab. Ixviil. p. 155; tab. dvii Poteries ^tnisques proprement dites, 
clviiL clz. 4to. 1829. 

o 2 
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cyathos. In the rudeness of their shapes, and peculiar 
treatment, they seem to be imitations of vases carved out 
of wood, such as we know the cissibion to have been. The 
most remarkable and interesting of them are those found 
under the volcanic tufo, near the Alban lakes, which are 
in the shape of a tugurium or cottage, and must have con- 
tained the ashes of the early inhabitants of Latium. Con- 
siderable diflference of opinion has however prevailed 
respecting the age of these vases.* By some they are 
supposed to be rehcs of the primitive inhabitants of 
ancient Rome ; by others, of those of Alba Longa. One 
in the British Museum, presented by Mr. W. R. Hamilton, 

is filled with the ashes of 
the dead, which were in- 
troduced by a httle door. 
This door was secured by 
a cord passing through 
two rings at its sides, and 
tied round the vase. The 
cover or roof is vaulted 
and apparently intended 
to represent the beams 
of a house or cottage. The 
exterior has been orna- 
mented with a msBander 
in white paint, traces of which still remain. They were 
placed inside a large two handled vase which protected 




No. 174. — Tugurium vase from Albano. 



^ Urns in shape of cottages, of brown 
Etruscan ware (BulL 1846, p. 94), sup- 
posed to be of the Swiss guards in the 
service of the Romans, were found near 
Albano. They were excavated in 1817, 



by Quiseppe Camevali of Albano, and 
illustrated by Sig. Alessandro Visoonti, 
Sopra alcuni vasi sepolcrali rinvenuti 
nelle viciminze delle antica Alba-Longa. 
Roma, 1817. 
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them from the superincumbent mass. Although the fact 
of their having been found under beds of lava, origi- 
nally led to an exaggerated opinion of the antiquity of 
these vases, there can be no doubt that they are of the 
earliest period of Etruscan art. The curious contents of 
one of them, published by Visconti, confirm their very 
primitive use. They have no glaze upon their surface, but 
a polish produced by friction. At Caere have also been 
found some 
of the earliest 
specimens of 
painted va- 
ses, evidently 
manufactur- 
ed upon the 
spot by the 
native set- 
tlers, and 
exhibiting 
traces of 
Greek rather 
than of Etrus- 
can art The 

paste of which these vases are made is pale reddish brown, 
speckled black, with volcanic sand, and gleaming with 
particles of mica. Upon the ground of these vases the 
subjects have been painted in white upon a coarse black 
back-ground, or in the natural colour of the clay. Dental, 
helix, herring-bone, and caUx patterns abound, some 
,covering the whole vase, but on some of the vases of this 
class are introduced birds, lions, gryphons, and even fish. 




No. 175.— Oroup of vasea^ one in shape of a hut. From Albauo. 
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Some of the figures of animals are small and drawn in 
outline like those of the £5iwn-Goloured vases found at 
MeloSy Thera, and Athens, but many of the others are 
large coarse figures, resembling in style and treatment 
those of the earliest Greek vases of the style called 
Phoenician or Egyptian. None of these early vases have 
incised lines scratched on the figures to aid the effect of 
the painting, which was an opaque colour, laid on as 
fresco, and not burnt in as encaustic on the vases. The 
drawing was sketched out in white outUne, sometimes 
consisting of a line of dots, by the artist, and the back- 
ground subsequently filled in. 

The shapes of these vases also differ considerably from 
those of the later Hellenic vases, but resemble those of the 
&wn-coloured vases. 

Similar to these are two other ones, published by Micali, 
which were found at the ancient CaBre or Cervetri. One 
in the shape of a Panathenaic amphora has more mica or 
tufo in its paste ; — but the other, a hydria or three-handled 
water jar^ more resembles the paste of the vases just 
described, and has a polish on its surface. All these have 
had subjects painted upon them in opaque colours, like 
those used on the sarcophagi, and in the mural paintiugs 
of the tombs, in blue, white, and vermilion ; one with the 
Athenian legend of the destruction of the Minotaur.^ 

From the remote antiquity of their shape, the absence 
of human figures, the tempera character of their drawing, 
they are evidently to be referred to the oldest period of 
Caere or Agylla, probably to that historically designated 
as the age of the Pelasgi and Aborigines, which succeeded 

1 Monumenti Inediti, PL iy. ▼. 
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the occupation of the Siculi, during which period Agylla 
had maintained an intercourse with Greece Proper.^ The 
subsequent conquest of the Etruscans probably introduced 
a different style of art,^ that of the bla^k and red 
Etruscan stamped and modelled ware —while the Greeks 
supplied the city, through the Port of Pyrgi, at a later 
period, with vases of all the principal styles of their art.^ 

Some objects resembling curling pins 
or bilboquets of this ware have also been 
found at Vulci. 

No. 176.— Cone. VulcL 

BLACK WAEE. 

The next class are made of a paste entirely black, though 
rather darker on the edges than in the centre,* — and 
when imperfectly baked, the black has sometimes a lustrous 
jet-like polish. Some think that this ware is made of a 
black bituminous earth found in the Etruscan territory ; 
according to others it is of a clay naturally yellow, but 
darkened by casting the smoke of the furnace upon it. 
Although some have conjectured that it is sundried, yet 
an attentive examination shows that it has been baked in 
kilns, but at a low temperature.* There are, however, 
several varieties of this ware, dependent upon the place of 
manufacture. Sometimes it is thick and heavy, at others 
thin and light. It is found only in the sepulchres of 
Etruria, and belongs to the subdivision of lustrous vases 

^ Lepsius, Ueber die Tyrrhener, p. 89 ; Delphi, Sfcmbo, v. 220, and its consulting 

Dennis, ii. p. 58. the oracle, Herodot. i. 167. 

2 Brongniai-t, Traits, L c * Brongniart, Traits, I p. 418-418. 

' CaniDfl, Cere Antioa, p. 16. Of. ^ Micali, Blon. In. p. 156. 

the dedication of treasures to Apollo at 
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with a tender paste. In many specimens the lustrous 
appearance is a mere polish, probably produced on the 
lathe. This ware was an improvement on the brown 
Etruscan sort already described, and exhibits the highest 
degree of art attained by the Italian potteries. An ana- 
lysis of its paste gives a mean of 63-34 Silica, 14-42 
Alumina, 7-9 Ox. Iron and Manganese, 3*25 Garb. 
Lime, 2-12 Magnesia, 734 Water, 1-83 Carbon. 
They are for the most part made with the hand, rarely if 
ever turned on the wheel. The ornaments are often incised 
with a pointed tool, and in such cases consist of flowers, 
resembUng the lotus, festoons, rude imitations of waves, or 
spirals resembling the springs or armillsD known at a later 
period, and very similar to the ornaments on the early vases 
of Athens. Sometimes they appear to have been punched 
in with a circular stamp, and run round the vase ; while 
in other instances figures of horses and other animals are 
stamped in the interior.^ Many of these vases have bas- 
reliefs, either modelled on the vase, or pressed out from its 
mould, which are disposed as a frieze {^(oCbiov) running 
round its body. These friezes have been produced by 
passing a hollow cylinder round the vase, while the clay 
was moist, and before it was sent to the furnace, a process 
identical with that employed by the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians, in order to prevent the cyUnders which they used 
for written documents being enlarged after they had been 
inscribed.^ The treatment of the subject on the friezes is 
peculiar. The conventional arrangement of the hair, the 
rigidity of the limbs, the smile playing on the features,^ the 

^ Dennis, iL 852. pinti, in the Dissert&zione dalU Ponii- 

' Storiad'Italia,tom.ii. p.278, et Beq. ficia Accademia Romana di Archeo- 
' Campanari, Intomo i vasi fittili di- l<^gia, torn. viL 1836, p. 5-7. 
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rudeness and archaism of the forms, not unmixed, how- 
ever, with a certain plumpness and softness of outline, 
reminds us of the early schools of Asia Minor and JEgina, 
as well as of the bas-relief of Samothrace, and the coins 
of Magna Graecia ; all which belong to the style of art 
called by some Egyptian. In some instances the rudeness 
of the forms seems to be the effect of the material rather 
than of the artist's conceptions ; and in this respect their 
bas-reliefe may be compared with the rude asses of the 
Etruscans, the circulation of which did not extend below 
the fourth century B.c. Other specimens exhibit all the 
characteristic of Oriental art in the 
arrangement and treatment of the 
recurved wings, the monstrous ani- 
mal combinations, such as the 
scrupulous exactitude of detail, and 
the ornamental repetition of the 
subject. The monotony of the 
moulded figures is often relieved by 
incised marks by which the minor 
details of the dress are indicated. 
Those who conceive that they ex- 
hibit traces of imitation should 
remember that imitative art is the 
product of a universal decadence — 
the evidence that a nation has ex- 
hausted its intellectual capacity: 
and that Etruria fell in her meridian, when the arts of her 
neighbours bloomed in unrivalled beauty. 

The only traces of imitation which they display are 
those of other Etruscan works in metal. The bronze 




No. 177. 



■Vaso witb moulded 
figures and cover. Vulci. 
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rases and shields found at Cervetri, Caere, are ornamented 
in the same manner with circular friezes chased on the 
metal. 

The idea of imitation from works in metal is still more 
strongly suggested by the detached figures in complete 
reUef which decorate the covers of these vases — the 

rows of animals' 
heads — such as 
cows, rams, and 
lions, which pass 
round their lips 
— and the pro- 
jecting knots 
which radiate 
from their 
sides.* One most 
remarkable vase 
of this class is 
modelled like a 
man standing in 
a biga, and the 
mouths, which 
are at the top 
of the horses' 
heads, are pro- 
vided with bow- 
shaped stoppers.^ 

From the shapes of this class of vases we may draw 
some conclusions derived from Egyptian, Chaldsean, or 
Phoenician sources, respecting the uses to which they were 

1 Mob. Etr. Vat O. II. xcvl-xcvii. » Mus. Etr. VaKxcviiL 




No. 178 — OenochOe of Black Ware. 
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applied. They evidently formed part of the furniture of 
the Etruscans.^ We find among them the cantharos, or 
two-handled cup ; the cyathus or cissybioriy another kind 
of drinking vessel somewhat resembling the modern tea- 
cup, the cothon, or deep cup with two handles ; and a 
small cylur. A pecuUar kind of goblet, to which the not 
very satisfectory name of holcion has been given — as to 
judge from the description given by Herodotus of that 
made by Glaucus, it is rather a kind of crater — ^is by no 




No. 179. — Tray or table of Yafl<;8 of black ware. Chiuti, 



means uncommon.^ The phiale, or saucer, and pincur, or 
trencher, frequently occur ; and the vessel called holmosy 
probably a crater for holding wine at a banquet, is also 
found. The oenochoe, or wine pitcher, either with the vine- 
leaf shaped or the circular mouth, is of frequent occurrence ; 
but the lecythuSy or oil cruse, is uncommon, and the alabas- 
tron altogether unknown. The two-handed vase with a 
cover, called lecane is found, which seems to have served 
the purpose of a box or basket among the ancients. There 
are also vases of unusual shape, and even of grotesque 



Dennis, iL 852. 



« Ibid. Cf. Brongniart, Traite, PI. xx. 
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appearance ; among them a kind of cubital, the use of 
which is utterly unknown. Objects supposed to be braziers, 
or trays,* are also to be found among them ; but these are 
probably stands to hold other vases. They often contain 
spoons as well as other curious little vases of unknown 
use. The celebrated rhyton or drinking cup which could 
not be set down, is also found among this ware.^ The 
most extraordinary application of it, however, was to 
sepulchral purposes. Here the potter has exhausted all 
the resources of his art. He has endeavoured to invest 
the clay with metallic power, and to work it up into 
shape that conveys an idea of metaUic strength. One of 
the simplest forms of these vases is the canopos or jar 
resembling those in which the Egyptians placed the 
entrails of their mummies. 

The Etruscan canopi are rude representations of the 
human figure, the heads which are coifed in the 
Egyptian manner forming the covers.^ The eyes 
are sometimes inlaid. They have large earrings 
which are moveable. They have holes supposed 
to be intended to allow the effluvia of the ashes to 
escape. When they had received the last remains of 
mortality, they were placed in the tombs on chairs of 
oak or terra-cotta. In this respect they resemble the 
tufo sepulchral figures of early style found at Chiusi, 
which separate into two pieces, and have in their lower 
part a hollow. bowl scooped out to receive the ashes of 

1 See DenniB, il 825 ; Inghirami, ^ For vases see Micali, L a ziv.- 

Mua. Chius. tay.40, p. 89; Mod. Etrusc zxtIL 

vi tav. 6, 5; Micali, Antic Pop. tav. * Denni^ 11.856, n. 8; Kicftli, Hon. 

xxTL-xxiii ; Brongniart, Tndt^i PL zx. In. p. 151. 
fig. 12. 
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the dead. This method of placing the mortal remains of 
a person within a representation of himself, is peculiarly 
Egyptian, and recalls to mind the orientalism of certain 
Etruscan remains. The circumstance of burning the 
dead cannot be considered as a fatal objection to the 
antiquity of these vases ; and although the canopi are 
probably not anterior to the 4th century B.C., they are not 
to be regarded as modern.^ 

A vase found at Cervetri is a remarkable instance of 
this style. It is a modification of the hclcion, and is 
supposed to have been used as a thymiaterion. The bowl 
or upper part is ornamented with a star and lune, it is 
attached to the side, or upper part of the stem by objects 
resembling studs rather than columns, and the stem is 
divided into two bowls or inverted cups.^ 

Unfortunately the subjects in the small fiiezes are 
imperfectly defined, especially the attributes ; yet enough 
is seen to enable us to draw some general conclusions.* 
They seem to be later than the early vases of Athens, 
with their elongated animal forms, or than the early 
Doric ware with its extraordinary human and animal 
figures, as seen on the vase of Civita Vecchia, representing 
the battle of the Lapithae and Centaurs. Yet the 
mythology which they present seems obscure and 
shadowy, and in a state of transition from its Asiatic 
prototypes. It is not Etruscan, for none of the local 
divinities appear ; it is rather oriental Greek, with all its 
primitive monstrous combinations of human and animal 

^ AbekeD, Mittel-italien 273 thinks ^ Brongniart, Traitd, Fl. xz. fig. 1, 

them modem ; Demfiia, 1. c. p. 859. 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, xz. 11a. 12. 

^ Dennis, iL p. 58. 
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forms, before it had been refined by the national genius 
and taste, and endowed with ideal beauty. It is ante- 
Homeric, since the legends are either entirely diflferent 
from those of the Epic cycle, or else such as are alluded 
to, or borrowed, as antecedent traditions, in the Hiad and 




No. 180. — OenochSe of Black Wore. Perseus and the Goi^no. 

Odyssey, The Corinthian legend of Bellerophon repre- 
sented on them, has Uke the Milo terra-cotta an imwinged 
Pegasus, the hero and his son Peisander. The grand 
exploit of the Perseid has two Gorgons, one with the head 
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of the horse Pegasus issuing from the neck, and the swan 
or Graia. On others are divinities grouped like those on 
the Harpy monuments at Xanthus. 

The vases of this style have no inscriptions referring 
either to the subjects, the artist or the potter. This 
is a remarkable fact, and confirms their high antiquity; 
for in the middle period the use of inscriptions was com- 
mon. When inscriptions do occur they are not essential, 
being subsequent to the fabric and scratched in with a point 
after it has been made. These subsequent inscriptions 
which seem to be the potter's memoranda, are placed at 
the bottom of the vases, having black and ted figures, 
and are generally in the Etruscan language. 

Many vases of Etruscan black ware have these inscrip- 
tions, and that on a cinerary urn is mi tesan keia tarchu- 
menai} One jug is known that has an inscription, and 
several inscribed slabs have been found. In the tombs of 
Cervetri,^ two of these vases, which had probably been 
employed as an ink-stand, had a Qreek alphabet and 
syllabarium scratched on them, but this, like the other 
inscriptions, is incidental rather than necessary. All 
these vases precede the period when names, whether of 
the figures or of the artists, were introduced. As the 
arrangement of the alphabet just alluded to differs from 
that established by the Alexandrian grammarians it 
may be useful to give it here, viz. : B, C, Z, H, Th, M, N, 
P, K, S, Kh, Ph, T. 

At Bomarzo^ another vase had an Etruscan alphabet 

I Micali, Mon. In. tav. Iv. 7. Ueber die Tyrrhener-Pelaageri p. 89, 

> Dennis, iL p. 54. 42. 

' LepduB, Annali, 1836, p. 186, 208, 
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thus arranged : A, C, E, F, Z, H, Th, I, L, M, N, P, S, T, 
U, Th, Ch, Ph. 

From the form of the letters, especially from the or 
aspirate, and the R, it is evident that the inscription is 
contemporary with that on the helmet of Hiero I. in the 
British Museum ; while the introduction of the double 
letters proves it to be of the age of Simonides. Of these the 
Archaic H, written 0, is excessively remarkable, and points 
out the original form as analogous to the aspirate which is 
thus shaped on the early coins of Thebes. On another 
vase of this class was found what has been called a Pelasgic 
inscription, supposed to be two hexameters.* 

The vases of this class are discovered only in a Umited 
range of country. They scarcely appear to the south of 
the Tibur, and the most northern sepulchres in which 
they are found are those of Siena. In the old tombs of 
Cervetri ^ or Caere Vetus, on the site of Veii, Orte,^ and 
Viterbo,* at Vulci,* at Palo, the ancient Alsium,* at Chiusi 
or Clusium, Sarteano, Castiglioncel del Trinoro, Chianciano,^ 
and Cesona,® six miles to the west of Chiusi ; also at 
Magliano,^ Orbetello,*^ Orvieto," especially at Volaterra,*^ 
and Cortona,*^ numbers of these vases are found. 

The vases of the different locaUties are, however, distinct 
in style ; those from Chiusi, Volaterra, Magliano, and 
its neighbourhood, have figures in bas-relief, while those 

' Dennis, Cities. 1, 225, v. In. xxviii.-xxxL ; Mus. Chius. xii-zix. 

' Dennis, Gem. and Git. p. 58. xxL-xIv- liixii. ; Dennis, ii 848. 

> Ibid. 164. 8 Ibid. p. 402. 425. 

* Jbid. 197. 9 n)id. ii. 296. 
« Ibid. 410. >« Ibid, il 265. 

• Ibid.u. p. 72-78. " Ibid. iL 528. 
7 Dennis, u. p. 101, 409; Micali, » Ibid. u. 203. 

Ant. Pop. Ital. tav. xzii. zxvi. ; Mon. ^ Ibid. ii. 442. 
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from Palo and Veii, have the figures incised or engraved. 
In many instances, they are entirely plain. The solution 
of the question as to their relative antiquity has been 
much retarded by the uncritical and careless manner in 
which the tombs have been opened. At Palo the incised 
vases were found in excavated tunnel tombs, like the 
Egyptian speoi, and in these were what have been called 
Egyptian remains, as painted ostrich eggs, and beads of 
an odorous paste. At Magliano such remains were found 
in sepulchres with the scarabaBi. The vases with subjects 
in bas-relief, appear to be found in tombs with the alabaster 
sarcophagi, most of which cannot be placed earlier than 
the third century, B. 0. In none were found coins which 
would have been of much service in fixing the age 
of the vases of this class. Most 
of them appear to be prior to the 
circulation of the as grave of 
Italy. 

There is some reason to believe 
that this black ware was that 
supposed to have been made by 
the corporation of potters in the 
days of Numa, B.C. 700 ;^ for 
Juvenal mentions it as being in 
use at that period : " who dared 
then," he says, "to ridicule the 
simpuviura and the black saucer of Numa ? " {nigrumque 
catinum) \ while Persius ^ styles it the Ttiscum fictile or 
Tuscan pottery ; and it appears from Martial that 




No. 181.— Painted ostrich ogg. Vuld. 



> Pliny, N. H. xxxv. xiL 46. 
' Juvenal, vi 843. 

VOL. II. 



» md ii. 60, Schol. Vet. «* Vileai 
fictilemque a ThuBcis olim factum.** 
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Porsenna,* B.o. 507, had a dinner set of the same ware. 
Horace also speaks of the Tyrrhena sigiUa^ or Tyrrhene 
pottery.^ 

EED WAEE. 

The next class of vases to be considered is that of the 
red ware, of which there are two or three diflferent kinds. 
The first consists of certain large jars resembling the cask 
{pithos or keramos) in which wine and other things were 
stored, and which, long before the tune of Diogenes, 
afforded a retreat to Eurystheus when he fled at the 
sight of the Erymanthian boar. Such a vase also formed 
the prison of Ares, when bound by the twin Aloids — 
Otus and Ephialtes. The bodies of these vases are reeded, 
and there is usually a bold modeUing running round the 
neck, for which a frieze, with figures of animals, is some- 
times substituted, resembling those on some of the black 
ware. Sometimes the friezes have hunting scenes of 
animals chased by persons in chariots ; at other times they 
represent entertainments. These vases often have handles, 
thus forming a kind of large amphorae or diotae. They 
generally stand in flat circular dishes of a similar ware, but 
of finer paste, the broad and flat lips of which have friezes 
of similar subjects impressed in bas-relief with a cylinder. 
These vases are very old, probably B,c. 700, and are chiefly 
found in the old Etruscan cemeteries, in the tunnelled 
tombs of Cervetri^ or Caere Vetus, or at Tarquinii, 
and on the site of Veii. Their paste is of a dullish red 

> " Lautuserat Thuficia Ponenna fie- ' Epiat. II. 2, ▼. 180. 

tUibua." — ' Mua. Etr. Vat. ii. xcix. c. 

Martial, Epig. xiv.^ 98. 
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colour, and of a gritty material, apparently mixed with the 
tufo of the soil. Sometimes they are of a pale salmon hue, 
mingled with black specks or ashes, probably of a volcanic 
nature. The bodies of these vases are too large to have 
been turned upon the wheel, and they must consequently 
have been modelled. 

As they are found in tombs which contain no painted 
vases, they evidently belong to the earliest period of the 
Etruscan conquest. They are about three feet four inches, 
with expanding mouth, and body tapering to a cylindrical 
foot. A festoon or zigzag line in relief usually runs 
round the neck of these vajses, the body of which is 
reeded, and a ring or band in bas-relief round the foot. 
On the shoulder of these vases is a frieze or zoidion either 
impressed from a cylinder and then run in a continuous 
repetition round the neck, or else stamped from a mould 
about 2^ inches square, depressed like metopes. Their 
upper surface is flat like work in ivory, and they seem 
moulded from bronze or other metallic work. That 
these were separately stamped is evident from some hav- 
ing been double struck, and others having been only half 
struck, owing to their interfering with the part already 
impressed. These latter ornaments or metopes contain 
generally only one figure, while the friezes have a subject 
successively repeated. The connection of these vases 
of Caere with the early metallic works of Egypt 
and Assyria will appear from the animals and monsters 
represented, which show an acquaintance with Asiatic 
art, either derived from the early commerce of the 
Etruscans, or introduced to them by other means from 
Asia. Such patterns probably passed over to Greece and 
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Italy from the Western coasts of Asia Minor and from 
the Phoenician sea ports in Syria. The most remarkable 
of these representations indeed are to be found on the 
silver cups and other gold objects discovered in the 
tombs of Caere, which show a style of art immediately 
derived from Egypt> and such as existed in Egypt during 
the reign of the Psammetichi, when the ports of the 
Nile were thrown unrestrictedly open to Greek com- 
merce, and Egyptian art and even language appears in 
the annals of Corinth about the 7th and 8th century 
before Christ. At this period the Etruscans had probably 
developed a brisk trade in the Mediterranean, and ivory, 
ostrich eggs, amber, Egyptian porcelain, and tin found 
in the articles of adornment of the oldest sepulchres, 
show the extent and activity of the national adventure. 
The vases of Greek Proper indeed had not yet been im- 
ported, but the great casks or dolia, of which mention is 
now made, were manufactured on the spot, probably under 
the direction of colonies of Greek and other potters. 
This admixture of Hellenic art is visible in the sub- 
jects, which are Sphinxes, centaurs, horsemen, wild birds 
perched on the back of the horse, Pegasi, Gorgons, and 
Chimaeras, winged lions uniting in a common head, man 
hunting a stag, lions, birds, and similar subjects. These 
so nearly resemble the vases of pale clay with friezes of 
animal figures, that they must have immediately preceded 
them. 

Of a deeper red, but of rather finer paste, and covered 
with a coating of red paint, are certain dishes found in 
the sepulchres of Vulci and other places, and almost 
resembling the Aretine ware. Many jugs or oenochoae, 
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phialse or saucers, ascoi or bottles, and a few cups, are also 
found of a red paste, more or 
less deep in colour and fine 
in quality. 

The most remarkable vases 
of this sort are those which 
held the ashes of the dead, 
rudely modelled in shape of 
the human form, the cover re- 
presenting the head, and hav- 
ing in front small rude arms 
and hands. These were placed 
in the tombs in curule chairs, 
as if the dead still sat there 
in state. 




No. 182.— EtnucanCanopas of Terra- 
cotta. 



YELLOW WAEB, 

• 

Of pale yellow ware of fine quality, but imperfectly 
baked, are certain lecythi and perfume vases, found in the 
more ancient sepulchres. These very much resemble the 
painted vases called Doric, but are not decorated with 
figures. They are modelled in the shape of animals, of 
Venus holding her dove, &c. ; and some were perhaps 
made by the Etruscans. Various unglazed vases of a 
light-coloured paste come from the Etruscan sepulchres, 
and such may be occasionally contemporary with the 
earlier vases, but the general mass of this pale ware 
appears referable to a later period. 
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PAINTED VASES. 

Although the Etruscans executed such magnificent 
works in bronze, exercised with great skill the art of 
engraving gems, and produced such refined specimens of 
filagree work in gold, they never attained high excellence in 
the potter^s art. The vases already described belong to 
plastic rather than graphic art, and are decided imitations 
of works in metal. Their mode of painting certain vases 
in opaque colours, in the manner of frescoes, which were 
not subjected a second time to the furnace, has been 
already described. These were probably their first 
attempts at ornamenting vases with subjects, and such 
vases are as old as the sixth century b.c. 

These vases are quite distinct from the glazed vases of 
the Greeks, which, however, the Etruscan potters imitated, 
although not at their first introduction into the country. 
They subsequently produced imitations of the black and 
red monochrome vases, as appears from a few specimens 
which have reached the present time, and which are in 
the different Museums of Europe. In order to make these 
imitations they used different methods. The vases with 
black figures upon a red ground were produced, either by 
making a vase of pale paste and painting upon it a subject 
in a black glaze of leaden hue, or else by painting an 
opaque red ground in an ochrous earth over the black 
varnish of a vase entirely coloured black, of which an 
example may be seen in the hydria now in the British 
Museum, representing the subject of a giant attacked by 
two gods. In this case the inner engraved lines are 
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usually omitted. This mode was, however, not exclu- 
sively Etruscan, for a vase found at Athens by Mr. Burgon 
has its subject painted in a similar manner, in red upon a 
black ground. Another vase in the Bibliothfeque Imperiale, 
at Paris, with the subject of Chiron, has been painted 
upon the same principle, and this process has been adduced 
as a proof that the art of making painted glazed vases 
was a mystery to the Etruscans, But there are several 
vases of pale clay, painted with a dull leaden glaze, and 
of treatment so bad, and drawing showing such remark- 
able analogies with other works of Etruscan design, that 
their origin is undoubtedly local, and they are called by 
Italian antiquaries " national/' 

The subjects of these vases generally show traces of 
Etruscan influence, and often resemble the friezes of the 
solid black ware, abounding in winged figures and mon- 
strous combinations, not capable of explanation by Hellenic 
myths, or else have scenes derived from private life. Many 
of these vases are evidently much later than the vases 
with black figures, which they attempt to imitate, and 
must have been fabricated at a late epoch. To produce 
imitations of vases with red figures, the Etruscan potter 
adopted the processes already described. In the vases 
with black figures he stopped out, with an opaque red 
ground, all but the required figures ; but to produce a vase 
with red figures, the required figures were painted in an 
opaque red, apparently a pulverised clay, on the dull 
leaden back ground of the vase. The figures were relieved 
by passing a tool, not so sharp as to cut through the 
black glaze, through the required details of the opaque 
red figure down to the black glaze, thus producing the 
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inner black outlines usually painted on the red figures of 
the Greek vases of the more finished style. But they also 
manufactured a ware of paler paste, with figures of a 
palUd tint, and glaze of a leaden hue, drawn in imitation 
of the finer Greek vases. Their drawing is bad, and the 
subjects generally unimportant. Sometimes Etruscan 
deities, such as Charon with his mace, are represented on 
them, which decides their Etruscan origin. The general 
mass of the vases of this style and period resemble those 
of the later Greek potteries foimd in the sepulchres of 
Puglia, and of the BasiUcata. Although their shape is 
less elegant, their clay less fine, and their inscriptions 
generally more local than those of the Greek vases, yet 
their subjects are generally derived from the Greek 
mythology, treated in a manner consonant to the Etruscan 
taste, and to the local religion, while their drawing is of 
the coarsest kind. On a vase of this class (formerly 
belonging to Dr. Braun, at Rome, having for its subject 
the farewell of Admetus and Alcestis,^ with Etruscan 
inscriptions accompanying the figures, and an Etruscan 
speech issuing fi'om the mouth of one of them), there is 
depicted, behind Admetus, one of the horrid demons of the 
Etruscan hell, probably intended for Hades or Thanatos^ 
girdled in a short tunic, and holding in each hand a snake. 
Behind the faithful wife is Charon, with his mace. On a 
second vase of the same style and fabric, found at Vulci, 
Neoptolemos is represented killing a Trojan prisoner, pro- 
bably Polites, also in the presence of the Etruscan Charon ; 
while, on the reverse, Penthesilea, or her shade, is seen, 

1 EDgraved in DeniuB, **The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria," voL ii. 
Frontispiece. 
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accompanied by other figures, to which are attached an 
iindecyphered Etruscan inscription.* A third vase of the 
same class has on it Ajax, designated by his Etruscan name, 
committing suicide by throwing himself upon his sword, after 
the fatal judgment respecting the armour of Achilles ; while, 
on the reverse, is the unfortunate Actaeon, also designated 
by his name, killed by his own dogs.^ On another of these 
vases, the Etruscan name, Elenai^ of " Helen,'* inscribed 
upon an oval object held by a female, and addressing a man, 
is supposed to represent Leda showing Tyndareus one of 
the eggs from which spring the Dioscuri, Helen, and Clytem- 
nostra.^ The age of these vases is universally referred 
to the very latest time of the existence of the potteries, 
and those with the opaque red figures are supposed 
to have been made between the fall of Veii, a, v. c. 359, 
B. 0. 395, and the civil wars of Marius and Sylla, 
b; c. 90.* 

Connected with these vases are certain others of pallid 
clay, figures of a light tone, white accessaries, dull glaze, 
and coarse shapes, discovered in the sepulchres of Orbetello 
and Volaterra, on which are painted figures, armed with 
the long oval buckler, and the square Roman scutum.^ 
These vases are almost the last examples of the glazed 
kind produced in Italy, and were succeeded by a class of 
excessive interest, of which, however, only a few examples 
have been found. Their subjects are painted in opaque 
white colour upon a black ground, in drawing of the 

^ Raoul Rochette, Sur deux vaaes ' Micali, Hon. In. zzzviii 

peintB du style et de travaille ^trusque, ^ Annali, 1884, p. 81-83; Qerhard, 

Annali, 1834,274; Campanan, DLuertoz. Rap. Vole. p. 81, n. 177. 

1. 0. ^ Inghirami, Vas. Fit oodvilL 

* R. Rochette, 1. c. 
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coarsest kind, far inferior to the best examples of this class 
of vases found in southern Italy, and consist of figures of 
Cupids or Erotes, accompanied with old Latin inscriptions, 
such as Volcani pocolom, Heri pocolom, Belolai Acetai 
pocolom, the cup of Vulcan, of Hera, of Bellona or Acetia^ 
in Latin as old as the age of Ennius and Plautus : why 
these inscriptions were placed upon them is imcertain. 
Perhaps, as all of them have the names of deities, they 
may have been placed before the images of the gods, or at 
their lectistemium. The archaic form of the word Poco- 
lofHy resembUng that of Romano-m of the coins of the 
Romans struck in Campania, shows that they were 
made about the time of the Social War, b.c. 200, at the 
earliest, and probably much later. They were found 
at Orte.^ 

INSCEIPTIONS. 

The inscriptions which accompany the Etruscan vases 
are of two kinds, like those on the Greek, namely, such 
as are painted on the glaze of the vase itself, descriptive 
of the figures and other circumstances connected with the 
subject, and such as are incised. The former are painted 
in an opaque colour, white or red, and are in the Etruscan 
language, resembling those which accompany similar 
figures on the engraved scaraboei, or bronze mirrors. 
Such are the names of the deities YADV, Charu[n], or 
Charon ; of the Centaur y IDV, Ch)ru[n], for Chiron ; and 
of the heroes AIFAZ, Aivas or Ajax ; ATOESTE, Atreste, 
or Adrastus ; AKTAIVN, Actaiun, or Actaeon ; and of the 



I SecchL BuU. 1887^ p. 180, 1848, p. 127; 1848, p. 72. 
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females EVINAI, Elinai (of) Helen; AVC STI, Alcestis; and 
PENTASIAA, or PenthesUea. Some other of these painted 
inscriptions are not equally intelligible,haying such words as 
HlNOIAATVPMVCAS,Hinthia(l) Turmucas,"the crowds of 
shades^' which accompany Penthesilea, and EC A : EDSCE : 
NAC : A YHVMi : tiLEDOOCE, eche : ersche : nac aqrum : 
wlerthche, the speech of Charon at the parting of Alcestis 
and Admetus, Some few of the inscriptions, painted on the 
vases after the baking, seem to refer to the vase itself, 
i^AAZl4Al^,^ mi larisaaqs AU^^AI^OAqAI^,^ me 
arathsil guna, which are painted in white and red. On a 
deep crater is found ZV\/3704AnI \Z3 I3M31 veneies 
Larthoeltis, and on another crater :2110A:^3l-3Mai, 
veneies Aphns? As the Etruscan word mi is supposed to 
stand for " I am,^^ it is probable that the inscriptions refer 
to the vases themselves, or to their proprietors. 

A still larger class of inscriptions are the incised, or 
engraved. They are found on Etruscan vases of all 
classes, but more frequently on the soUd black ware than 
on the painted vases, on which last, however, some 
examples occur. Thus, a rhyton^ formerly in the collec- 
tion of the Prince of Canino, and now in the British 
Museum, has under one of its handles, 23l>kA44l 
: M V ^){ VX. 1 O^l ) >l <l 3 , Efpupoi uliUun plaqies apparently 
an address to Ululuns, or the Etruscan Dionysos.* Gene- 
rally, however, the name alludes to the proprietor, as on 
the vase found at Tarquinii, republished by Inghirami, 
reading, za-t-XS^ 23I4-1A32 2AA^4A^ V^ mi 

1 MuB. Etr. Vat. II. xcix. 2. de Vases peints,** 8vo, Paris, 1837, no. 

« Ibid, 8. 198. Perhaps " plaqies " is for *♦ places," 

» Ibid. 8. « thou pleasest." 

< M. De Witte, Deacr. d*une ColL 
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Marqaas Senties Questes, "I am [the dish of] Marcus 
Sentius Cestius/' ^ In the numerous examples given in 
the work of Micali,^ other inscriptions are unmistakeably 
the names of the ancient proprietors, as, 2AI1I4VA2, 
Spurinas; WVMSii, Senuli, or Menuli; 2AM2A4, 
Lasnas. Some other inscriptions appear to refer to ladies, 
and are prefixed by the word, 3^A^, imitated from the 
Greek, as A23 0A)IV>^3n/A^, Kale Mukathesa, "the 
lovely Mukathesa ;" but it is difficult to feel sure about 
the meaning of many of these inscriptions, as they 
frequently consist of truncated words, whilst others do not 
recur elsewhere, A small vase found at Bomarzo, and 
another at Cervetri, were incised with the Etruscan 
alphabet. The presence of incised inscriptions^ in the 
Etruscan language under the feet of vases has been 
alleged as a proof that these vases were made in Italy; 
but this, of course, turns on the circumstance, whether the 
inscriptions have been incised after the clay was baked.* 
Even at Nola a few vases have been found inscribed 
with Oscan inscriptions,* supposed to be the names of 
their former possessors, and some terra-cotta tablets 
inscribed with Oscan characters were found in the valley 
of Gavelli, at a place called La Motte, six miles from 
Hadria.* A few vases of the later style of art, when 
pottery had fallen into discredit, have the Latin inscrip- 
tions already-mentioned painted in white letters on them, 
and intended to describe their use, as KERI : POCOLOM, 

^ Ingbirami, Hon. Etr. TaT. tL a. tL * Bull. 1844, p. 13; Berl. Ant Bild. 

T.0.8 7. no. 1667. 

s Antichi Monument!, fo. Flor. 1832. * Berlins Ant. Bild. no. 1613, 1629. 

Tav. cL ' Muratori, dlz. 2. 

s ATdLZeit.1844/8.835. 
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the cup of Kenis, or Janus; VOLCANI : POCOLOM, 
the cup of Vulcan ; BELOLAI : POCOLOM, the cup of 
Bellona ; LAVIIRNAI : POCOLOM, the cup of Laverna ; 
S ALVTES : POCOLOM, the cup of Salus ; AECETIAI : 
POCOLOM, the cup of Aecetias. 



ENAIVIELLED WAEE. 

The enamelled perfume bottles, and other objects of this 
ware, sometimes found in the tombs of Etruria set as 
jewels, in frameworks of gold, and considered by Italian 
archeologists to be certainly discovered in these sepul- 
chres, are products of the Egyptian potteries. The 
Etruscans, masters of the seas, imported enamelled ware 
from Egypt, glass from Phoenicia, shells from the Red 
Sea, and tin from the coast of Spain or Britain. This 
ware is generally with a tarnished hue, and often 
of a pale grass green colour, resembling that which 
was made in Egypt at the time of the 26th dynasty 
or the 7th century, b. c. It has been previously 
described. 



OTHEE ITALIAN SITES. 

Many terra-cotta statues, bas-reliefs, have been found 
in other cities, the art of modelling and working terra- 
cotta having been in activity all over the Italian Peninsula. 
Notices of the vases, and other objects in glazed ware will 
be found in the chapter on the distribution of the pot- 
teries. It would require a long research to describe all 
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the Italian sites where terra-cotta remains have been 
found, and in style of art and method of execution they 
resemble Greek or Roman terra-cotta, according to the 
site where they have been discovered. Those from the 
cities of Southern Italy, Magna Grsecia, and Lucania, 
such as Calvi or Gales, Canosa, Paestum, Tarentum, are 
in all respects similar to contemporary productions of 
Greece Proper. Some bas-rehefs found at Capua,^ not of 
very early work, about B. c. 200, are supposed from their 
style and representation to be Samnite, while a consider- 
able collection of terra-cotta statues from Ardea, in the 
Campana collection at Rome, exhibit the style of Latium 
in the days of the Republic, and consist of figures of con- 
siderable merit, of rather a severe style of art. They are 
important, as this city had a great celebrity for its ancient 
fresco or tempera paintings. 

1 Riodo, Not d. Boav. d. suoL d. ant Capua, 4to, Napoli 1855. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Briokfl — Ly dia — Tetradora — Pentadora — Siae — Paste — Use — Houses — Tombs — 
Ghraves — Tiles — TegulsB— Imbrices — ^Antefixal oniameiitation — Tile-makers 
— Flue tiles — ^Wall tiles — OmamentatioDB — Drain tiles — Tessersd or tessellsd 
— ^Inscriptions on tiles — Stamps — Farms — ^Manufactories— L^onary tiles 
— ^Devicee— Columns — Corbela—Spouts — ^Friezes. 



BEICKS. 

In treating of the Roman pottery it is not necessary 
to repeat the description of the technical parts, as they 
were the same as among the Greeks. We shall, therefore, 
commence with bricks, which were called *' Lateres^'^ 
" because," says Isidonis, " they were broad, and made by 
placing round them four boards/' * Their use was most 
extensive, and they were employed as tiles for roofing 
houses, as bricks for structures, as slabs for pavements, 
and covering graves. 

The simplest kind were made of clay merely dried in 

^ Origin, xt. 8. 
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the sun, called lateres crttdi, or raw bricks, and were used 
for building walls. The clay of which they were made 
was called argilla or limits; and they were cemented 
together by clay or mud, called lutum} 

According to the Roman writers, bricks were divided 
into three classes. " Three kinds of bricks," says Vitru- 
vius, " are made ; one, which the Greeks call Lydion which 
our people use, one foot and a half long, and a foot broad. 
The Greeks build their edifices with the two other kinds. 
One of these is called the perdadoron. For the Greeks 
call a palm hmpov ; whence the presentation of gifts is 
called doron, for that is always borne in the palm of the 
hands. Hence, that which is fire palms long every way 
is called pentadoron, Trevrabo^pov, and that which is four, 
tetradoron. Now public edifices are built with the perda- 
doron, private with the tetradoron'' ^ Pliny states nearly 
in the same words, " Their sorts [of bricks] are three, the 
Lydion^ which we use, one foot and a half long, and one 
foot broad ; the second, the tetradoron ; the third, the 
pentadoron. For the ancient Greeks called a palm a 
doroUy and hence dora are gifts, which are given with the 
hand. Therefore, they are named from their measures 
of four and five palms. Their breadth is the same. The 
smaller are used in Greece for private buildings, the 
larger for the pubUc edifices."' * There is, indeed, some 
discrepancy in the dimensions of bricks, as Palladius 
makes them measure two feet long and a foot wide, while 
the others give their dimensions as a foot and a half long 

» Pliny, N. H. xxxv. 18, 49. Varro, de ^ Vitruviua, ii. 8. 

Re Rusti(^ 114; Columella, de Re Rub- ' Pliny, N. H. zxxv. 14, a 49. 
tic&,ix.L 
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by a foot wide and four inches thick, but their dimen- 
sions may have been altered in the interval between 
these writers. Two dimensions are recorded by the 
brick-makers in the numerous inscriptions, bipedales, or 
two-foot bricks, and secipedales or sesquipedales, one 
and a half, which occur amongst the names of the 
makers of the opus doliare. The Lydiariy^ were probably 
so called from their resembling those used in the palace 
of Croesus, at Sardis, the dimensions of which were rec- 
tangular like the didoron, of which they appear to be 
but another name. In their proportions they resemble 
our tiles rather than bricks, being very flat and thin in pro- 
portion to their size. They are generally square or rec- 
tangular, with the exception of the cylindrical hand bricks. 
The smallest size, the tetradora, generally measure between 
seven and eight inches square. Pentadora are often found 
measuring fifteen inches, by seven and a half inches 
broad. Some of the larger, which are twenty inches 
square, are the bipedales. Their thickness varies from 
one and a quarter inches to two inches. They are not 
made with mechanical accuracy, the edges being rounded 
and the sides not always parallel. In military works they 
were often used alternately with flint and stone, and for 
turning arches of doorways. For this purpose the two 
sizes were sometimes combined, in order to bond the 
work, or, the bipedales tegidcBy or "two-foot tiles," as 
Vitruvius calls them, and the sesquipedales, or " tiles of 
one and a half feet." The dimensions of the bricks found 
in Sicily varied from two palms six inches to one palm 
nine inches in length. Those of Treves were one foot 

1 De Re Rustic&y yL 36, 12. 
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three inches broad, one and a quarter inches thick ; others 
from Civita Vecchia, in the Museum of Sevres, measured 
0-65" long by 0-5" thick. 

The general size of the Roman bricks was 15 x 14 
inches by two inches thick. The hypocausts had the 
pillars of their floors formed of bricks, from seven or 
eight inches to ten inches square, bessaleSy and sometimes 
of two semicircular bricks joined at their diameter, and 
so forming a circle.^ Occasionally the upper bricks 
diminished in size, in order to give greater solidity to the 
construction. The upper floor bricks, or tiles, were from 
eighteen inches to twenty inches square, and formed 
the floor of the laconicum. All these were laid with 
mortar.^ 

The great building at Trfeves, called the palace of Con- 
stantine, is built of pentadora burnt bricks, 15 inches 
square and \\ inches thick.^ 

Baked bricks, called cocti or coctiles, were in general 
use. Clay, which was either whitish or decidedly red, 
was preferred ; and, as is evident from inspection, was 
well ground and mixed with straw. It was then kneaded 
and stamped out from a frame or mould of four boards. 
The bricks then went through the usual process of 
drying in the brick-field, indeed some of them bear the 
marks of the feet of animals and birds, which passed over 
them while the clay was yielding and unbaked, and on 



> See Gaumont^ Cours. D'Antiq. ii. Corinlum, p 64 — 66. The bricks of the 

PI. xz. figs. 1-5, p. 161-5. pilsB were 8 inches square ; the floors 

3 Caumont, Cours. PL zz. p. 170-1 ; were made of flange tiles. 

of Buckman and Newmarch, lUustra- > Wyttenbach, Guide to the Boman 

tions of the remains of Roman Art in Antiquities of Treves, p. 42. 
Cirencester, the site of the ancient 
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a brick at York are the nails of the shoes of a boy ; 
on those in the Museum of Shrewsbury, the imprint of the 
feet of a goat. The bricks were then baked — an opera- 
tion expressed by the phrase lateres ducere * — in kibs 
apparently covered as the fornax. They were then ready 
for use, but were kept for two years before they were 
employed. Much care was taken in their preparation, 
and it was generally considered that the spring was the 
most favourable time for making them, probably because 
they dried more slowly and were less liable to crack during 
the operation, in autumn the rain interfered with the 
making, and in winter the frost. 

The paste of the Roman brick is remarkably hard, and 
generally of a fine red colour, although sometimes of a 
pale yellow intermingled with fragments of red brick 
ground up with it to bind it together. Both kinds 
are found even in the same locality. 

In the museum of Sevres are fragments of bricks of a 
red paste, from different parts of France and Italy, as 
the ThermaB at Civita Vecchia, the pavement of the 
Coliseum, the theatre at Lillebonne, and the ThermaB 
of Julian* and Trajan, Among those from Civita 
Vecchia, were some similar to the so-called hand bricks, 
which are rude conical lumps of red paste, roughly 
fashioned with the hand, and supposed to be used for 
draining marshy roads, one having been found in the bog 
of Mareuil near Abbeville,^ cut in facettes, and with stri- 
ated marks. Some from Italy were baked almost to a stone 
ware, and others from Byzantium were of a similar red 

» Pliny, N. H. vu. 67. » Ibid. 17. 

' BrongDiflrt» Mub^, p. 16 18. 

q2 
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paste.* The bricks formed one of the great staples of the 
manufacture in baked earth among the Romans, who appear 
to have derived it from their Etruscan ancestors. Baths,^ 
whether pubUc or private, military towers, and walls were 
constructed with bricks, as they were better able to resist 
the battering ram than stone ; as well as tanks for holding 
water, amphitheatres, palaces, temples, and other public 
edifices.^ The tombs of CumaB of the Roman period are 
made of brick. Gigantic brick walls erected near Cumae,* 
and great arches of brick still remain in the ampliitheatre 
at Puzzuoli.^ The magnificent aqueducts, the prototypes 
of the modern viaduct, broad enough for a horseman to 
travel along them, were constructed of the same material.^ 
The villsB, insulas, and houses of Rome were of brick 
during the time of the republic, and Dio mentions how 
an inundation of the Tibur destroyed the bricks of the 
houses in the time of Pompey. Augustus boasted that 
he had found Rome of brick and left it stone,^ and 
Vitruvius mentions that brick was no longer adopted for 
Roman houses in consequence of the laws which pro- 
hibited the thickness of the walls exceeding 2^ feet, thus 
preventing their being made two or three bricks thick, 
which was required for the joists. From the time of 
Trajan however the use of bricks revived, and public 
edifices were made wholly of them. They were laid in a 
manner called the opm retictdatum, or 'network/ A 
common mode of construction, especially in the military 

1 Brongniart, Mus^, p. 18. di Pozzuoli, di Gaetano d'Ancora, p. 120. 

> Martial, Epigram tu. Ixzvii. * Avolio, p. 35 ; G. d'Anoora, p. t^l. 

3 AtoUo, p. 10. • Avolio, p. 85. 

* Avolio, p. 34 ; Quida Ragionata per 7 Sueton. Aug. c 29. 
le antichiti^ et per le curioaita natural! 
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works, was to lay them in double courses horizontally with 
stone above and below, which bonded the stone-work and 
lessened its monotony by the red veins which they pre- 
sented to the eye of the spectator. Sometimes they are 
disposed in chevrons or Vandykes. 

A hand-brick found in Guernsey is in the collection of 
the Museum.^ It is 3f in, long, 2^ in. diameter above, 
and 1^ below ; of a coarser and more gritty composition 
than the regular tiles. 



TILES. 

The word tile (tegula) was evidently derived from 
tegerCy " to cover ; '^ called " tegula^' says Isidorus,^ 
"because it covers the house." The curved tile was 
called imbrex, because it received the showers, imbres f 
and those which resemble the 
French festieres are called by 
Pliny * " laterculi frontati." The 
tile is distinguished from the brick 
by its greater thinness in propor- 
tion to its superficies, and by its 
being employed generally for 
roofing houses. Tiles are much 
more commonly found than bricks 
The margin of the tiles is called „ ^, ^., ^ ^ 

^ No. 183.— Flange Tile. London. 

hamata,^ 

The most distinctive mark of tiles is the flanges. The 




' Archsdological Journal, vol. vii. p. 
70. 

' OrigiD. V. 8, " Tegulse, quod axles 
tegat." 



> Ibid. "Imbrex, quod accipiat 
imbroB." 
< N. H. XXXV. 12. 
* Vitruv. viL 4. 
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paste of which thej are composed is compact and dense, 
very similar to the brick, but generally not so fine. 
Their clay when baked is either of a pale salmon or light 
straw colour. In some specimens, portions of bricks 
appear to have been ground up and mixed with the paste 
in order to bind it. Small stones, and fragments of 
vegetable remains, are also occasionally seen amidst the 
paste. 

Tiles, like bricks, appear to have been made by means 
of a mould, but two boards were probably sufficient for 
the purpose. A hole was then driven through them by a 
peg when they were intended for roofing, especially for 
the opits pavonaceumy or " peacock's work,'* in which they 
are arranged like scales, being himg by one corner. The 
flange tiles were probably made in the same way, and the 
flanges subsequently turned up by the hand of the work- 
man. They were then dried in the sun, evidently by 
being laid flat upon the ground, and subsequently baked 
in a kiln. How they were transported, or what they cost,, 
or were taxed, unfortunately are among the particulars 
which have not reached us. 

M. Brongniart, in his catalogue of the Museum of 
Sevres, has described many of these tiles either of yellow 
or of red paste, and turned up at the edges, and showed 
that they were used for roofing, fi'om the remains of 
Roman villas and baths in France. Some were for hypo- 
causts,* others for pavements,^ and others for roofs of 
houses.^ Similar tiles are found all over England and 



^ Ab the one from Heilenburgy Mus. Laon, p. 17 ; also at Pontchartrain ; 
PI. II. 13, p. 17. ibid. 

' From the Tower of Dagobert at > From Mt. Ganelon, ibid. 18; at 
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Germany, wherever traces of Roman occupation occur, 
and were made on the spot 

Tiles having their edges turned up, were principally 
employed for roofing, but some were occasionally placed 
in the walls when others were not at hand.^ Those found 
in France are said to be distinguished by the sand and 
stones found in their paste.^ In the ruins of villas they 
are found scattered about the floor, the roofe having fallen 
in. The flanges are generally about 2^ inches higher 
than the lower surface of the tile. They are bevelled on 
their inner side in order to diminish the diameter of the 
imbrex, but have no hole by which to nail them to the 
rafters. In order that the lower edge of one tile might 
rest on the upper edge of that which came next to it, the 
two sides were made to converge downwards, as seen in 
the cut. These joints were of course covered by the 
semi-cyUndrical tiles called imbrices, and the roof was 
thus rendered compact.^ The rain flowed down each row 
of broad tiles into a gutter ; the end tiles being lapped 
up at their outer edge, and provided with a spout, in 
shape of a Uon's head in bas-relief, for the purpose of 
carrying off the water. The imbrices were plain semi- 
cylindrical tiles, except the last, which had an upright, 
generally semi-oval, and ornamented with antefixal or 
other ornaments. The end tiles were always flanged on 
their exteriors, and had a mseander or antefixal ornament 
painted upon them.* 



BlizoD, ibid. 18; mixed with white ' n>id. 184. 

quartzose sand at Noyelles-sur-Mer, ' Xenophoo, Memorabilia, IIL 8. 1^ 

ibid. c. 7. 

^ Caumont, Cours. ii. p. 182. * Diet Antiq. Tegala, p. 939. 
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The tiles from private houses, as will be seen by the 
one found at Ostia, were upon the same plan as thosef 
used for the temples. The use of tiles for the roofs of 
private edifices as well as temples is proved by the 
ordinary expression of descending from the tiles, being 
applied to those who came down from the roof* 

The tiles with two of their parallel edges turned up 
caUed flanged tiles, were principally used for roofing; 
but they were also employed for the floors of the laconica 
and the hot baths, in which case they were inverted, the 
flanges being placed on the pilse, and the stucco floor 
was laid on them.^ Several of these tiles, of red and 
yellow paste, from the Roman Thermae near Saintes 
are in the Museum of Sevres, as well as others from 
the ancient potteries at Milhac de Nontron ; also some 
tiles of red paste mixed with calcareous remains foimd 
at Palmyra.^ In England in the military castra these 
flange tiles are also found of a red or yellow colour, the 
latter apparently having fragments of red tiles mixed in 
the paste. They are worked in the brick bonding of 
the walls. 

Of two tiles found at Boxmoor, and now in the British 
Museum, the one plain, the other a flange or roof tile, 
the dimensions are nearly similar. The plain tile measures 
1 foot 4 inches long, by 10^ inches wide, and 1^ inches 
thick. The flange tile 1 foot 3i inches long, by 1 foot 
wide, and the highest part of a flange 2^ inches high. 
These are probably the tiles of one foot and a half in 

^ Terent. Eun. iii 5, 60 ; Qellius, x. ' Brongniart and Riocreux, Mus. de 

15 ; St Luke, v. 18. S^vros, 1. 18. 

' C£ Buckman and Newmarch, p. 64* 
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length, the sesquipedales of the inscriptions. In the same 
collection are two tiles, sub-multiples of the above, mea- 
suring 8i inches square, by li inches long. They are 
not quite square, as usual. In the same collection are 
several other fragments of flange tiles, which have appa- 
rently been of the same dimensions. The flanges, how- 
ever, are always bevelled on the inner side. 

One of the most interesting facts connected with tiles 
is their use in the graves of the ancient Romans. The 
large bipedaies tiles were set up in a prismatic form, one 
forming the floor, and the two others the pointed covering 
{en decharge)^ which protected the body from the superin- 
cumbent earth. In some of the graves of Greece, 
apparently of the same age, semicircular or vaulted tiles 
were used. On these bricks were impressed in large 
letters the names of the legions which garrisoned the 
various cities. Thus the tiles of the Roman graves at 
York * are inscribed with the name of the sixth and ninth 
legions which were there quartered, while at Caerleon, the 
old Isca Silurum, the bricks bear the name of the second 
or Augustan legion.^ The stations of the twenty-second 
legion may also be traced by the bricks placed over 
the graves of its soldiers in this manner.^ They were 
placed at the foot of the sepulchre in order to indicate, 
like tomb-stones, who was buried beneath. The inscrip- 
tions in most cases are written across the breadth of the 
tiles in Greek or Latin.* The inscriptions given by Gori 

> Wellbeloved, Eboracum, p. 88, 84, » Wiener De Legion. Rom. 1838, p. 

118. 106187. 

2 Lee, Delineation of Roman an- * See Gori, Mus. Etr. iii. Tab. xxvii- 

tiquities found at Caerleon, PL xiii ; zzz. 
Gent. Mag. Nov. 1845, p. 490. 
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are of very difierent age, some apparently as late as the 
introduction of Christianity. 

At Royston, in a supposed mtrinum, roof tiles either 
covered the mouths of the sepulchral urns, or they were 
placed around them as a septum} 

The name of the imbrices^ as already stated, from their 
use in keeping oflF the showers, imbreSy from the joints 
of the roof tiles ; and the roof of a bath, found at Ostia, 
will illustrate the manner in which they were placed over 
them. They were semi-cylindrical, about 3 feet long, and 
3 inches in diameter, and 1^ inches thick, made of the 
same material as the flange tiles, and apparently with the 
hand, but are not stamped like them with potters' names. 
The imbrex close to the edge of the roof had a perpen- 
dicular semi-elliptical piece, called the antefix. The tiles 
were connected at their edges, being laid for that purpose 
across the rafters, pastes^ of the roof, tectum? The^semi- 
oval upright plate, or antefixa of the imbrices, was not large 
enough to admit of much ornament. The usual one is the 
floral antefixal ornament, sometimes, indeed, replaced by 
acanthus leaves, accompanied with the maBander. Busts, 
from their elongated shape, were pecuUarly appropriate 
to these plates, and those of Juno,^ Venus, heads of the 
Gorgon, and Neptune between two dolphins, and tragic 
masks, have been found.* In this case the bust is 
stamped in a mould, and applied to the antefixal 
ornament. Two found at Ostia had groups instead of 



^ Archsdol. zxvL p. 870. ' Campana, PI. xi. on specimens 

s Bajardi, Catalogo degli Antichi found on the Palatine HilL 

Monumenti di Ercolano, p. 284-285 ; * Campana, Tay. TiL at Ostia. 

Smetius, Antiq. Neomag. p. 88. 
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busts, — such as Neptune sa-iling over the sea in his car 
drawn by hippocampi, and the statue of Cybele in the 
ship drawn by the Vestal Claudia.* These came from 
the ridge of a house, the tiles of which were inscribed 
with the names of Consuls in the reign of Hadrian. 

Sometimes the antofixa of the iwbrew was strengthened 
by a band behind, examples of which occur in the roof 
tiles at Pompeii. The edge tiles of the roof were 
flanged so as to form a gutter, and either externally 
decorated with subjects moulded in bas-relief, — such 
as antefixal and floral, and floral architectural ornaments, 
— or else painted in encaustic with maeanders, and other 
patterns. A space was cut out to admit of the insertion 
of the antefixal ornament of the imbrex. The ancient 
tiles were made by special makers, distinct from the 
brick-makers, and called tegularii,^ tilers, or figtdi ah 
imbricibus. 



PLUE TILES. 

For warming the rooms of the baths and other 
chambers a peculiar kind of tiles were used. The 
manner in which they were placed along the walls of the 
room will be seen from a plate of M. Caumont. They 
are hollow parallelopipeda, with a hole at one side for the 
ejection of the air which traversed them. Sometimes the 
whole side of the wall was composed of flue tiles covered 
with cement. Their sides are always scored with wavy 
or diagonal lines, apparently to make the cement adhere 

^ Campana) Tay. yi. at Ostia. 

^ Muratori in Mongez; Brongniart, Traits, L 367. 
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better to them. Sometimes these marks assume a more 
regular and ornamental appearance, 
such as the shapes of lozenges or 
chequers, and the fleurettes, as on those 
of the Roman villa at Hartlip,^ and the 
lower tiles have scores of squares.^ 
They are generally of the same paste 
as the roof tiles, and are found scattered 
amongst the desolate Roman houses. 
The flue tiles were sixteen and a half 
inches long, six and a half inches wide, 
five inches deep.' A similar mode of 
constructing walls is found in the build- 
ing called the house of Agathocles at 
Acradina,* some of the walls of which 
were made of hollow cylinders. The 
tepidaria of baths were lined with rect- 
angular hollow tiles, with holes for the 
introduction of warm air to heat the walls of the chambers. 
These tiles were plastered over with stucco.* Cisterns 
for holding water were made of brick, fine examples of 
which are found at Taormina or Taurominium^ and 
Selinunte or Selinus.^ 




No. 184.— Fliie-tiles, orna- 
meuted. 



^ R. Smith, Collectanea, toI. II. p. L 
p. 21, PL viii. fig. 1, 2. 

MbicL 

' SpedmenB of these tiles will be seen 
engrayed in Caumont, Cours d'Anti- 
quities, t. ii p. 172, PI. xzii. fig. 3 and 5 ; 
and Buckman and Newmarch, Illustra- 
tions of the remains of Roman art in 



the Ancient Corinium, 4to, 1850, p. 64, 
65. 

* Torre Rezzonico, V iaggio di Sicilia e 
Malta, torn. v. p. 227 ; Avolio, p. 9. 

* One at Cassibili, near Syracuse; 
Avolio, p. 21 ; cf. Avolio, p. 2, 4. 

* Biscari Viaggio, p. 7. 
7 Avolio, 8. 
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WALL TILES. 



Of the nature of tiles were large thin squares of terra- 
cotta, which were often two Roman feet square, and hence 
called bipedalis, used for casing or reveting the walls of 
rooms. They are foimd in the diflTerent Roman villas, 
and are ornamented on one side with various incised 
ornaments by the potter, apparently with a tool upon the 
wet clay. The decorations of some, found in Essex,* 
represent maeanders, the Greek border, rosettes, and other 
ornaments. They were often covered with the stucco 
with which the rooms were plastered. 



DRAIN TILES. 

Terra-cotta pipes, tubuli, joined with mortar, were 
especially used for draining lands,^ and for drains of 
amphitheatres.' They were eight inches in diameter. 

As among ourselves, fragments of brick and tile were 
used to the very last, being employed for the second of 
the five strata, called the ruderatioy of the road, while the 
third, called the nudeuSy was formed of bricks and of 
large stones.^ The Roman mortar was made of sand, 



chalk, and pounded brick, 



5 



1 Archnologia, xiv. 64, 72 ; Broog- Fazzelli, Decad. L lib. ix. 
niart, Traits, L p. 367. ' AvoUo, p. 21. 

^ Some have been found at Terra * Avolio, p. 37. 

NnoTa» Aleea^ and Alicata in Sidlj, ' Pitiscus. 
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TESSEEiE. 



The tessons used for Mosaic pavements were made of 
marbles, glass, and of a red brick. These pieces were called 
by the Greeks psephoi V^77<^oi, or psephides ylnjifnbes, pebbles ; 
and by the Romans tessellcBy tesser<B, lamince. They vary in 
size from an inch to almost a quarter of an inch square, and 
were made either by fracture and cutting of the ordinary 
Roman tile into small squares, or else were stamped in a 
small mould. They supplied the red colour for the opus 
mtisivumy or mosaic work, especially for pavements, and 
aided in the composition of the various subjects. At the 
time of the Byzantine empire such mosaics were intro- 
duced into ceilings. The early mention of mosaic pave- 
ments in the book of Esther, and the anecdote of 
Aristacchus, show that they were in use before the time 
of Augustus, although no extant mosaic is earlier than 
that age, and most of them are of the period of the 
Antonines. 

The larger tiles of the tesselated pavements were 
called tessercB or tessertB magnce, the smaller spicata 
testacea. The word tessellce was particularly applied to 
the pavements. It evidently comes from the Greek word 
tessera, " four '* (sided), of which tessella is the diminutive ;* 
and thus signifies a diminutive cube or die. The term 
testacea spicata was applied to pavements, the tesserce of 
which were not flat cubes, but packed with their ends 
pointed upwards.^ 

1 " TeMeram a verbo Grseco Te<r<rapa » Vitruyiua, Arch. viL 1 ; Pliny, N. H. 

diotam esaeputat." Tumebus, Ady.ziz. zzxvi. 25, 68. 
26. 
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INSCEIPTIONS ON TILES. 

A considerable number of the Roman tiles are inscribed 
with the names of the consuls of the current year in 
which they were made, presenting a long and interesting 
series, commencing with the consulship of L. Licinius Sura 
and C. Sosius Senecio, A.n. 107, and terminating with that 
of Alexander Severus, a.d. 222. Many of these consul- 
ships, however, do not appear to have been recorded in the 
regular fasti consvlares, or official lists, and they were 
probably the " sufFects '' whose names were not recorded 
after their temporary elevation. Since many of the 
potters indifferently inscribed, or omitted, the names of 
the consuls upon their ware, it is probable that the tiles 
so dated were destined for the public buildings, and were 
so marked to prevent their being stolen with impunity. 
They are fewer in number than those which have merely 
the names of the potteries, or of the farms from which 
the clay was procured, but are yet sufficiently numerous 
to be an invaluable aid to the' chronological inquirer in 
tracing the succession of consuls for upwards of sixty years. 
Inscriptions of this class belong to the opiLS doliare only, 
and are found on the tiles of Italy alone, and it is pro- 
bable that their appearance is owing to some law passed 
by the senate, about the reign of Trajan, to regulate the 
potteries. It has been, indeed, stated that the law obliged 
the brick and tile-makers * to affix their distinctive mark 
or emblem upon their bricks. The emblem in the circular 
stamps is in the centre, surrounded with the inscription, 

^ Caflsiodor. L 8. xzr. ; IL b. zxyiii. 
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as on medals, and resembling the countermarks or little 
adjuncts on the currency of the republic, and the seals or 
stamps of the eponymi of Rhodes. . On the Roman tiles 
these marks are generally circular, with a circular portion 
cut out at one part, but they are occasionally oblong or 
rectangular. The use of such a mark was to guarantee 
the quality of the clay of which the tiles were composed,^ 
and which, in some instances, is found so remarkably fine, 
so compact, and so well baked, that when struck it rings 
with a metallic sound. It is of these bricks and tiles that 
the greater part of the edifices of ancient Rome were 
made, and Theodoric,^ when he repaired the walls, made a 
present of 25,000 tiles for that purpose. The boast of 
Augustus, that he had found Rome built of brick, and left 
it constructed of stone, could only apply to some of the 
principal monuments and quarters of the city. The 
visitor of the Vatican will remember a great number of 
these tile marks inserted in a wall of that magnificent 
museum. Such tiles have been removed from the prin- 
cipal edifices of ancient ^ Rome ; the Coliseum, Circus 
Maximus, the so-called Thermae of Titus, the Thermae of 
Caracalla, the Basilica of Constantino, the Praetorian Camp, 
the Cemetery of Priscilla, the Mons Coelius, Mons Viminalis, 
Mons Vaticanus, and the Pons Sublicius. Such marks 
have also been found on tiles removed from the ancient 
edifices, and now placed on the roofs of many of the 
churches of modem Rome. Large collections of them 
are, and were, in the museums of the Vatican, and in the 
Villa Albani. Cortona, Bologna, Tibur, Pagnani, and 

1 Seroux d^Agmcourt, Recueil, p. 82, ' CaariodoruB, Variar. i 25, ii. 23. 

FLzuiL 
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Ostia have also revealed numerous tiles of this class, — 
important remains of the golden days of the imperial 
city, when the best of the emperors embellished it with 
new edifices, or restored those of their predecessors which 
exhibited symptoms of decay. To the topographer they 
are of the greatest value ; and had the Romans stamped 
on them the names of the buildings for which they were 
destined, the sites of the great edifices of the city might 
have been indisputably fixed. Besides the value of these 
tiles in settling the succession of *the consuls and the sites 
of the monuments, they also throw great light upon the 
economy of the Roman farms, and the possessions of the 
great landed proprietors. Perhaps firom Nero, and cer- 
tainly from Doraitian, till the age of Commodus, after 
which these marks almost disappear amidst the general 
wreck of the fine arts which then ensued, an uninterrupted 
series of names of proprietors, potters, and estates, tells 
much of the internal condition of Italy, and one of the 
sources of revenue to the Roman nobility.* 



STAMPS. 

Before, however, entering further upon this subject, it 
is as well to show the nature of these inscriptions ; and the 
accompanying example, taken from a tile removed fi'om 
one of the edifices at Rome, will illustrate their nature in 
the fullest manner. The whole is in bas-relief, and was 
probably made with a stamp or die of bronze,^ wood, 

1 Fabretti, Inicr. Antiq. fo. 1699, 502, 158; Caylua, III. PL Ixviii. p. 253, 

508 ; Boldetti, OeBerrazioni sopra cimete- • 254. 

rij, p. 557; Ck)ri, Idbct. Ant. III. p. 152, « Gori, Iiwcr. III. 118. 

VOL. n. B 
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No. 18fi.— Stamp on a Tile. Britiah Moaeam. 



stone, or terra-cotta, a bronze stamp of this kind hav- 
ing been discovered.^ 
In the centre of the 
circular stamp or 
medallion is seen a 
figure of Victory 
— the mark or sign 
that the potter used. 
Commencing with 
the inscription on 
the outer band, the 
following words may 
be read :— OPVS 
DOL[iare] DB 
PIGVL[inis] PVB- 
LINIANIS. EX PREDIS AEMILIAES SEVERAES. 
" Pot work from the PubUnian potteries, from the estate of 
-Emilia Severa/' The most complete stamps have the 
date of the emperor or of the consulship, the name of the 
estate which supplied the clay, that of the pottery which 
baked it, and of the potter who prepared it ; sometimes 
even of the slave who moulded the tile, and the very 
dimensions of the tile itself. The earliest stamps look like 
the first attempts at a methodical manner of impression, 
and the later ones betray a comparative neglect. Not 
only are the names of the Emperors and Csesars given at 
the beginning and end of the series, without indications 
of the consulships, farms, or proprietors, but singular 
expressions are also introduced. Thus the tiles of 



Qori, Inacr. iii. 118. 
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Theodoric show that his gift excited national or official 
enthusiasm, for he is styled upon them the good and 
glorious king, with the addition of " Happy is Rome ! '' 
At all times, indeed, as is shown in the stamp already 
figured, the inscriptions were in contraction, and even the 
consuls were mentioned only by the initial letters of their 
name. Still, by comparing the numerous series, it is 
possible to place them in their order. Many tiles, indeed, 
have no date, although it is evident that they were made 
in the imperial times, but the general impression, on 
examining the series of stamps, is that the potteries of 
tiles or bricks were in active operation during the reigns 
of Trajan and Hadrian, especially in that of the last 
mentioned emperor, and continued so till the close of the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius. After the twentieth year of 
Antoninus, till the eighth year of Alexander Severus, the 
inscriptions are few and irregular. Most of the public 
edifices had been built or amply repaired. The political 
convulsions left no time for architecture ; the law respect- 
ing the stamps had probably been abrogated, and estates 
had changed hands. 

FAEMS. 

The estates from which the tiles came, or to which some 
probably belonged, are called " possessions," possessiones ; 
private property, privata; shares, rationes ; blocks, insidis; 
or more generally estates, prcedia. There is indeed, some 
ambiguity about the expression ea? predtis, but it appa- 
rently means that the brick or tile was " from the estate,** 
the uncertainty being in what sense this is to be taken. 
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Prcediumy indeed, means a property, either in the town 
or country ; but the word fundtis, which means a country 
farm, is also found impressed upon some bricks. It will 
howeyer be seen, from some apparently exceptional in- 
stances, that the names of the edifices to which the tiles 
belonged are combined with those of the potteries and 
potters, so that the expression ea? prcediis possibly means 
that the tiles or bricks belonged to the houses or other 
property in the city of Rome of the person named. The 
designation of the place, for example, for which the tiles 
were made occurs on those stamped with the name of the 
Prsetorian Camp, and of the Chapel of the Augusti, and 
can hardly refer to potteries established in that quarter. 
A critical examination of the series would enable the 
enquirer to arrange the entire sequence of the properties 
to which the tiles refer, and, on comparing the evidence, 
it is probable that the pradia are the estates which pro- 
duced the clay. The proprietors of these estates were 
the Emperors and Csesars, persons of consular dignity or 
equestrian rank, and sometimes imperial freedmen. The 
names of the estates are rarely mentioned, although the 
Salarian, the Ulpian, and a few others are recorded. 
Many of the tiles record merely the imperial estates, 
without designating the name of the reigning emperor ; 
and at a later period, as on the tiles of the BasiUca of 
Constantino,* the stamps record the estates of our Augusti 
and our Casars. Of the femily of the Antonines there 
are several names. The Empress Plotina was evidently a 
large landed proprietor. Annius Verus, and his wife 
Domitia Lucilla, the parents of M. Aurelius, have left their 

> AnnaU, 1848, p. 168. 
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names upon many tiles ; so have that emperor himself, 
Aelius CsBsar, the adopted heir-apparent of Hadrian ; 
Arria Fadilla, the aunt of M. Aurelius ; Julia Procula, 
Cusinia Gratilla, Faustina, and others. It would be 
tedious to repeat all the names of inferior proprietors 
unknown to fame, such as Q. Servilius Pudens and T. 
Tatinius Satrinus. Some belonged to imperial freedmen, 
for such names as Umidius Quadratus and Quintus 
Agathyrsus are evidently of this description. The most 
remarkable fact coniiected with the history of the pro- 
prietors is the prevalence of female names ; and the 
quantity of tiles which came from their estates is 
enormous. The occasional renunciation by the emperors 
of their private fortune in favour of their female relations ; 
the extensive proscriptions by which, owing to a defect of 
male heirs, estates devolved upon females, as well as the 
gradual extinction of great families, consequent on the 
corruption of public morals, may be traced on a tile as 
readily as in the page of a historian. As to freedmen, 
their rise and progress is not in the scope of the present 
chapter, but they were alike the ministers of the palace, 
the agents of the nobility, and the wealthy proprietors of 
Italy. 

POTTEEIES. 

The potteries of the tile makers were of two kinds ; the 
figlincBj or "potteries,^' and the qfficina, *^or manufac- 
tories.'^ The figlincB are the most numerous, and form a 
class by themselves ; the term officina, or workshop, being 
commonly stamped on lamps and smaller vases. The pot- 
teries are mentioned in a subordinate manner to the 
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prcediay or farms, and, in many instances, the names of 
both occur on the same tiles. The prcedia^ too, are often 
omitted, and only the figlincs recorded. Attached to the 
term figlincs is often an adjective, expressive of some 
quality or name. These epithets are sometimes geogra- 
phical, as the Corinthian, Macedonian, Rhodian, or Tem- 
pesine, and the greater or lesser Ocean potteries. Some- 
times their names iwere derived from the reigning 
Emperor, as the Neronian and Domitian potteries, but 
the greater number were called by a Gentile or &mily 
name, as the Bucconian, Camillian, Furian, Terentian, and 
Voconian potteries. There are, however, many potteries 
only distinguished by the names of their proprietors, who 
were generally freedmen or slaves. One of the names 
which most frequently recurs in the series is that of L. 
Brutidius Augustalis, a freedman ; while other tiles are 
stamped " from the potteries of Primigenius, the slave of 
our Lord ^' the Emperor. There were many potteries of 
imperial slaves ; but there are also numerous tiles from 
the potteries of the Emperors and other wealthy pro- 
prietors, although undoubtedly under the administration of 
of freedmen or slaves. 



MANTJFACTOBIES AND MAKEES. 

The offidfUBy which are also recorded upon tiles, served 
to distinguish the quality of the different figlince. Thus 
tiles are stamped with the title of the officinae of L. Aurelius 
Martialis, of Domitius Decembris, and of M. Publicius 
Januarius, freedmen, named after the months in which 
they were bom. The establishment of the last of these 
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freedmen was called the doliarus officince^ a tenn which 
will be more fully explained in the sequel Another 
officina is called '' Domitian/' either after its proprietor, 
or out of flattery to the Emperor. Sometimes a second 
manufactory of the same proprietor is mentioned. Other 
tiles are stamped with the fanciful names given them by 
the potters, as Claudians, Domitians, Brutians, &;c. A 
few tiles are stamped both with the name of the potter 
and that of the proprietor of the estate, as the tiles of 
C. Cosconius, from the potteries of the celebrated Asinius 
Pollio, and the tegtdce doliares^ or pot-work tiles of Julia 
Procula ; the Bipedales, or two-foot tiles of one Crispi- 
nianus, and the " Secipedales/' or "one foot and half'' 
tiles of Julia Procula. This expression is distinguished 
from the previous one by having after it the name of the 
wealthy proprietor, and not of the poor slave who made 
the tile. While, indeed, the potteries of private pro- 
prietors were under the direction of liberti and libertini, 
those of the Imperial estates were chiefly managed by 
slaves, from whose labours the Roman nobles derived so 
large a portion of their revenue. The work itself was 
called opm figlinum, "earthenware," or opm doHare^ 
" pot-work ; " and, in the contracted form of either, " opus'* 
or " doliare.'' Such work is always found accompanied 
with the names of freedmen or slaves. The imperial 
slaves have two names, those of private individuals only 
one ; but the liberti had three names. Such names as 
Arabus, Arestius, Modestus, Tertius, Zosimus, are clearly 
servile. In some cases, the form fecit is substituted for optis ; 
but in all instances the makers were of inferior condition, 
A regent of France might amuse himself with making glass. 
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and a German Emperor with compounding sealing-wax, 
without the loss of the respect of their subjects ; but a 
Roman historian cites, as an instance of the degraded 
taste of Commodus, that in his youth he had amused 
himself with making cups of earthenware.^ 

'^ Let him who made it, and who belongs to Cneius 
Domitius Amandus, prosper,'^ is stamped on one remark- 
able tile. Sometimes the work is stated to come from 
particular potteries, without mentioning the potter. Some 
of the potters, indeed, impressed mottoes on their tiles, as 
utamur felices, " may we use happily,"' " Fortune who 
brings back is to be worshipped,'^ and " the Constantinian 
age." But such an inscription as Poppina talis, " what a 
tavern," is hardly credible, and probably a joke. 



LEGIONAET TILES. 

Only few of the tiles have inscriptions indicating the 
places for which they were destined. This is particularly 
the case with those employed for military purposes. These 
inscriptions probably had a double use. First, they showed 
that they were made by the soldiers, thus indicating that 
in the legions, as in modem armies, there were many 
soldiers acquainted with handicraft trades ; secondly, they 
prevented the tiles being stolen or removed, and were thus 
stamped with the Roman broad arrow of the public pro- 
perty. At Rome, indeed, there was no necessity for the 
legionaries themselves making tiles and bricks ; and, 

1 ^1. Lampridius, Yit Commodi, Init 
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accordingly, one Sextus Attius SUvanus appears to have 
supplied the camp. The clay he obtained from the estate 
of Umidius Oppius. The actual maker was a freedman, 
who bore the name of L. Silvinus Helpidianus. The 
sacellum, or shrine, of the Augusti, which held the 
standards and eagles of the Praetorians, appears to have 
been roofed, or partly constructed of tiles from the 
potteries of Paniscus, Hermetianus, and Urbicus. A few 
tiles from the Via Salaria, had only on them " Castrum,*' 
or camp. Some fragments of tiles or bricks, evidently 
the semilateres, or half-bricks, of Vitruvius, dug up on 
the site of the Post-office in London, were impressed 
with the letters P P. BR. LON., denoting the residence 
of the Roman proprietor in Britain.^ Still more inter- 
esting are the inscriptions stamped on the tiles relating 
to the legions and other military divisions stationed 
throughout the provinces of the vast empire. These 
are chiefly found in their graves, camps, and quarters. 
They contain the number and titles of the legions, and 
mark the limits of the Roman conquests. The route of 
the XXII. legion has been traced through Germany ; and in 
our own country an examination and comparison of these 
tiles show the distribution of the mihtary force, and the 
change of the quarters of the different legions which held 
Britain in subjection. These are seldom circular like those 
of the hnbrices and flange tiles, but are in shape * of a foot, 
or oblong, with the letters in relief, sharply impressed, pro- 
bably with a metallic die. The principal legions of which 



^ Mr. Roach Smith, Collectanea, i. ' Axneth. Hypooaustam, 4to, Wien, 
p. 148. 1856, taf. ill 
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tQes haye been found are the 1st assistant ; the 2nd august ; 
the 6th victorious, pious, and fortunate, and 9th Spanish ^ 
legion, stationed at York ; the 8th august, Armenian and 
fortunate ; the 10th, called the double, pious, and fortunate ; 
the 20th, Valerian and victorious, discovered at Chester ; 
and the 22nd and 30th legions, the tiles of which have been 
traced throughout Germany.^ Subordinate to the legions are 
the cohorts, the tiles of which have been also found, as, for 
instance, those discovered at Niederbieber of the 4th 
avenging ; ^ and of the 4th of the Breuci, exhumed at Slack, 
in Yorkshire. Besides which are the tiles of the " three 
standards'" of the British fleet or marines, found at Dover 
and at Lymne, the ancient Portus Lemanus.^ Sometimes 
a maker's name is added to that of the legion.^ Some tiles 
appear to have been numbered in the order in which they 
were to be built into the public works. Thus, a tile dis- 
covered at Nola was inscribed " the water is received in 
the chapel, tile 90.'' Many tiles have only initial letters 
of words inscribed upon them, and when so contracted, 
it is always difficult, and often impossible, to guess what 
the inscriptions were intended to express. 



DEVICES. 

All that remains to be considered is the devices which 
accompany these stamps. The device occupies the centre 

1 Wellbeloved,Ebiiracum,8vo,York, < R. Smith, Ant. Richbotougb, 4to, 

1842, p. 104. Lond. 1860, p. 268. 

» See List in the Appendix. 6 r, gmith, iL 132. 
* R. Smith, ii. 140. 
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as in a medal, and the inscriptions on the oval stamps are 
disposed on the outer circle running round it. A common 
ornament, or device, is a plain circle or ball, touching the 
inner edge of a larger circle at one point, thus giving the 
rest of the stamp a lunated shape. Sometimes the device 
is left out altogether. The devices are not numerous, nor 
is it always possible to discover the principle upon which 
they were adopted. They were, of course, the potter's 
seal, and he selected his devices, or coat-of-arms, as it may 
be termed, as he chose. Some can, however, be traced 
to their origin. One potter, named Aper or Boar, adopts 
that animal for his device ; another, called Hermes, or 
Mercury, has a caducous. Other devices represent a 
favourite deity, or some idea connected with the estate. 
Rome, of course, is found. The Oaninian potteries had a 
star, in allusion to the dog-star. Divinities, animals, stars, 
crescents, palm branches, pine cones, crowns, &;c., are among 
those found. It was the practice of the ancient world to use 
these emblems in various manners. The Rhodian and 
Cnidian potters placed them upon their amphorae, the maker 
of strigils on the handles of that instrument ; the mint* 
masters of Greece and of Rome in the consular times, intro- 
duced them upon the area of the coins issued during their 
tenure of office, and the potter followed the general rule. 
So interwoven was art in the mind of the ancients, and so 
dominant was the love of animal form, that the work of 
the potter was deemed incomplete unless he impressed his 
device upon it. This resum6 of the information afforded 
by the marks on tiles, is drawn up from an examination 
of a very great number of inscriptions. 
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COLUMNS. 



The use of terra-cotta in architecture was most exten- 
sive for capitals and columns, bases of columns, sills and 
frames of windows, the crowning portions of cornices, 
gutter spouts, &c.^ 



COEBELS. 

The corbels which supported the cornices were also 
made of this material, either moulded or else stamped out 
of mould. Indications of the use of terra-cotta corbels 
occur in a lararium at the entrance of the house of the Faun, 
and in the fragments discovered amidst the ruins of the 
buildings at Pompeii. Some of the wall paintings in 
which interiors are represented, also show cornices 
supported apparently by figures of terra-cotta, which 
have been painted entirely in accordance with the mural 
decorations. 

Between the columns were suspended masks and heads 
of terra-cotta, called clypea^ painted and decorated and 
suspended by long cords, in the same manner as lamps 
are in religious edifices at the present day. On some of 
the Greek vases similar objects, osctUa^ are seen suspended 



^ Seroux D'Aginoourt, Reoneil, p. 78. valley of the Fountain of Egeiia ; Cf. 

Some of the columns and windows of also D* Agincourt, Histoire de I'Arts 

this materifd were found outside the Architect. PI. xii. xx. 
gate of Stb John Lateran, and in the 
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from the boughs of trees, along with tablets or paintings, 
pinakes. 



SPOUTS. 

The gutter spouts under the ridge tiles were a very 
decorative and interesting part of terra-cotta architecture.^ 
The most ordinary form of these spouts was a lion's head, 
which is constantly seen in fountains, and which is found on 
the walls of the bath at Ostia and at Pompeii, moulded in 
salient relief. Sometimes the whole fore-part of a Uon is 
substituted, with a trough placed below the feet for the 
water to flow out. 

The head and the fore-parts of dogs,^ and comic and 
tragic masks, whose open, shell-shaped mouths (conchce) 
were particularly adapted for this purpose, were sometimes 
used, and also female heads.' These objects are generally 
of the same piece as the gutter tile, and were stamped out 
of moulds. Yet, after all, spouts of this description must 
have been a very imperfect contrivance,* and disagreeable 
beyond measure to pedestrians in the streets. 



FEIEZES. 

Terra-cotta ornaments were used largely both in the 
interior and exterior decoration of houses, a custom which 

> See tiie one, Duo de Luynes, Me- Boni,LetterB,8To,1805; Quattani, Moo. 
taponte, pL tIL Ined. 4to; 1805, p. 108. 

> Of. d^Aginoourty PL zxiz. ; Hiitoire * Three masks of terra-cotta found 
de VArt. zz. ; ICarquez, Dell' ordine at Mosama, Bull. 1850, p. 44. 
Dorico riczerche, 8yo, Rom«, 1808 ; and 
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probably aroBe from the imperfect knowledge possessed by 
the ancients of the uses of gypsum, especially in orna- 
mental work ; hence they substituted terra-cotta for such 
purposes. Bas-reliefs of terra-cotta, antefixa} formed the 
decorations either of the impluvium ^ of the house, or else 
went round the exterior. They were formed of flat slabs, 
about eighteen inches in length, and nine inches wide, 
and were decorated with a variety of subjects. The style 
of art is bold and vigorous, and the slabs were evidently 
cast in a mould, although in some instances they were 
apparently retouched before they were transferred to the 
kiln. Circular holes are left in them for the plugs by 
which they were attached to the woodwork or to the 
masonry. They were painted after they were fixed. No 
great variety of subjects occurs ; but the treatment, which 
is essentially Roman, exhibits illustrations chiefly borrowed 
from mythology, such as the birth of Zeus, who is cradled 
by the Corybantes ; the Gigantomachia ; the birth of 
Dionysos — ^his thiasos — especially his being supported by 
the satyr Comos ; Pan ; the Tritons and Nereids ; 
Neptune, Apollo Musagetes ; the dances of the Spartan 
Virgins at the statue of Minerva ; Minerva and Tiphys 
fabricating the Argo, the Centauromachia ; Theseus de- 
stroying the huge Eurytus ; Perseus, aided by Minerva, 
killing Medusa ; -^neas consulting the oracle of Apollo ; 
Machaon curing Antilochos ; Victory ; sacrifices ; Bar- 
barian prisoners, and architectural ornaments. Some few 
slabs have been found which, in the false taste of the 



* "Antefixa, qu» ez opere figolino ' Festua, toc. ImpluYium. Varro> de 

tectifl adfigantur sab siillicidio." — LL. 4. 
Feetiu^ Tooe. 
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period, represent the land of the Pigmies, hippopotami 
browsing on the banks of the Nile, and gigantic cranes 
perched on the cottages of the diminutive race, who 
are navigating the river in boats. As many of these 
slabs went to the formation of a large composition, they 
were nmnbered, in order to assist their arrangement.^ 
The subjects on these slabs are disposed in bas-reliefs on 
the flat surface, and their treatment is of two kinds. In 
the first sort the figures are grouped with large flat sur- 
&ces between them, in accordance with the later style of 
Greek art ; in the second, they are introduced as acces* 
series to floral and scroll ornaments, forming centres from 
which these ornaments radiate. The slabs are ornamental, 
with bands or corniches, in the shape of artificial flowers, 
or with the usual egg and tongue moulding above, while 
plain moulding and artificial ornaments occur below. The 
bas-relief is exceedingly high in the narrow bands and 
friezes destined for some of the architectural mouldings, but 
in other instances it is flat and scarcely raised a quarter of 
an inch above the surface. The treatment, although free, 
and in many cases noble, is essentially architectural. These 
slabs are by no means choice specimens of ancient art, like 
those which decorated public buildings, but were in- 
tended merely as ornaments for private dwellings, or for 
sepulchres. 

All these ornaments, even when used externally, were 
coloured generally with pure colours, such as red, blue, 
and black ; while, in some instances, as in the decoration 
of the antifixsB, green and yellow were used. In Greek 

* CampanA, Antiohe opere in plastica, fo. Roma, 1842S. 
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edifices, it is probable that the painting was in wax, as 
mentioned by the pseudo-Dicsearchus ; and some, indeed, 
of the Pompeian buildings appear to have been coloured 
in encaustic. These ornaments were probably not much 
later than the time of Severus. In some instances the 
name of the potter occurs upon them, as those of Annia 
Arescusa, and Antonius Epaphras. Some late examples of 
this style are in the Museum at Sevres, and exhibit Vulcan 
standing between Apollo and Abundance, Minerva and 
Mercury, and Minerva, Vulcan and Mercury, or else 
subjects such as Perseus and the Graiae.^ Two of these 
reliefe bear the names of their makers, Fecinus and 
Verecundus, who were either freedmen or slaves. 

The bas-reliefs in the collection of the British Museum 
were found in a dry well, near the Porta Latina at Rome.^ 
In 1761, a subterraneous place, divided into many 
chambers, was discovered at Scrofano, about sixteen miles 
from Rome. The dome of the largest chamber was 
enriched with paintings in fresco, representing animals. 
The whole of the frieze below the dome was enriched 
with bas-reliefs in terra-cotta, which were fastened to the 
wall with leaden nails. Many tombs on the Appian 
Road, as well as the temple dedicated to Romulus, 
near the Circus of Maxentius, were ornamented in a 
similar manner with terra-cottas ; and there are several 
ancient chambers still visible in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, in which, though the bas-reliefs have been long 
since removed, the places which they occupied are per- 

' Brongniart and Riocrenx, Mua. de the other, *' Verecundus f [ecit].** 
Sdyres, p. 16. One of these was 0'83 o ' Taylor Combe, Descr. of Andent 

0-i5 b. One has "Fecinus fecit"— Terra Cottas^ito, London, 1810, p. TLviL 
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fectly distinguishable. Similar slabs were discovered, 
forming a frieze round the four sides of a chamber of the 
house of the Csecilii, at Tusculum.^ 

Some found between the Porta Salaria and Pinciana 
were used for roofs, and stood considerably raised above 
the height of the roof, with a narrow gutter and a ridge, 
over which was placed an imbrex.^ 

' Campona, p. 81. > D'Agincoort, Beoueil, pi. vii 
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CHAPTER II. 

Statues — Signa ToBcanica — ^Volcaniiia — Numa — Qorgasos — Cato — Poau and 
Aroesilas — Size— Models— Sigillaria — Festival of Sigillaria — Fabrio— 
Potters — Miscellaneous uses of pottery — Coiners' moulds — Crucibles — 
Toys — Lamps — Names — ^Parts — Shape — ^Age — Powers — Subjects — Great 
Gods — Marine deities — Hercules — Fortune— Victory — ^Foreign deities — 
Emblems— Poetical subjects — Fables — Historical subjects — ^Real life — 
Games of Circus — Gladiators — Animals — ^Miscellaneous subjects — Christian 
lamps — Inscriptions — Names of Makers — Of places — Of pottery — Of pro- 
prietors — Date of manufactures — ^Dedication to deities — ^Acclamations — 
Illuminations — ^Superstitions. 

STATUES. 

Most of the ancient statues of the Romans are of terra- 
cotta,^ a fact which is constantly alluded to by their writers.^ 
In the early days of the republic the fine arts were at the 
lowest ebb, all objects coming under this denomination 
being either imported from Greece, or procured from their 
more refined neighbours the Etruscans who cultivated the 
glyptic and plastic arts with complete success. Hence the 
Romans purchased such statues as they required ; and 
these which appear to have been terra-cotta and called 
signa Tmcanica^^ adorned all the principal temples of their 

1 Pliny, N. H. xxv. 12, 46. "Fictilis et nullo Tiolatus Jupiter 

3 Pliny, N. H. xxxv. 12, 46 ; Muratori auro." 

Thesaur. tom. ii. p. 237. —Juvenal, Satyr. zL 1, 16. 

' ** Jupiter angusta viz stabat in « Cogita illos [decs] cum propitii essent 

sade, fictiles fuisse. 

Inque Jovis deztra fictile fulmen erat." — Senecai EpistoL zzzi. a fin. 

—Ovid, Fasti, 1, 201-202. « Tunc per fictUes deos religio jura- 
*' FiotilibuB crevere diis h»c aurea batur." 

templa.** — Consolat. ad Helv. c 10,2. 

— Propertius, Eleg. lib. iv. 1, 5. 
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gods. The most celebrated works of republican Rome 
were made by the artists of Veii, and those of the 
Volscian FregellaB or the Etruscan Fregenae. The 
celebrated quadriga made by Volcanius of Fregellae, 
which surmounted the pediment of the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, which was treated with superstitious awe and 
considered one of the safe-guards of the Imperial city, 
shows the low state of the arts among the Romans.^ 
Numa, however, ever attentive to the Roman arts and insti* 
tutions, is said to have founded a corporation of potters.* 

In A.c. 491, Gorgasus and Demophilus ornamented 
with bas-reliefs and terra-cotta figures the temple of 
Ceres at Rome. They were natives of Himera in Sicily, 
and their labours were probably rather of Greek, than 
Etruscan style, which was previous to them. In the reign 
of Augustus the temple was burnt, and so great was 
the esteem in which the works of these old masters were 
held, that they were taken out of the walls and framed in 
wood. They were of the iEginetan style of art.^ It has 
been conjectured that the want of white marble in Italy, 
none being discovered till the Imperial times, caused the 
extensive use of terra-cotta.* The gradual conquest of 
Campania and of Greece Proper, which supervened after 
the fall of Etruria^ unfolded to the eyes of the Romans a 
new school of art, and after the siege of Corinth the old 
terra-cottas fell into contempt and neglect. From this time 
the temples of the gods and the houses of the nobility 
became enriched and beautified with the spoils of Grecian 

> Pliny, N. H. z. zxv. a xiL ' Tacit. AnnaL il 49 ; Dio CaasiuB, 

45. 60, 10. 

' Servius ad Virgil, .^neid, til * Hirt, Qesch. d. Bild. Kanat. s. 117, 

188. 128. 

8 2 
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art, in stone, marble, bronze, and terra-cotta. The artists 
of Greece hastened to pay their court to their new masters, 
and received great encouragement, in spite of the protests 
of the old conservative party of the aristocracy led by 
Cato. On the occasion of the attempt to abolish the 
Oppian law, which was in fact a sumptuary one for women, 
Cato, who was then consul, inveighed against the increasing 
luxury of the state, and especially against the statues 
which conquest had brought in its train. "Hateful, 
believe me,'' says he, " are the statues brought from Syra- 
cuse into this city. Already do I hear too many who 
praise and admire the ornaments of Corinth and Athens, 
and deride the terra-cotta figures, antefixa^ of the Roman 
gods. For my part, I prefer these propitious gods, and hope 
they will continue to be so if we allow them to remain in 
their places.'' ^ 

Towards the close of the republic, great works con- 
tinued to be executed in terra-cotta, and were much 
esteemed. The modellers, Possis and Arcesilaus, are cited 
by Varro,^ and the former made for Julius Caesar a statue 
of Venus, which was highly prized, although the ai'tist 
had not completed it. Virgil's father was a potter in the 
neighbourhood of Mantua ; and some of the remains of 
terra-cotta, extant in the Museums of Europe, can be safely 
referred to the first century of our era.* 

1 "In 8Bde Concordiae, Victoiia, qua in * Livy, xxxiv. a 4. 

culmine erat icta decuBeaqae ad Vic- • Pliny, xxxv. a 12, 45. 

torias quae in antefixis erant." — Livy, < Seroux D*Agincourt, Recueil, p. 7. 
lib. xxvi. ; Vitmyius, iii. c. 2. 
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SIZE. 



Few statues of any size in this material have escaped 
the injuries of time. In the regal days of Rome, Numa 
prohibited all statues above three feet high, a regulation 
probably agreeable to the practice of the neighboiuing 
nations, and by no means favourable to the arts. At least 
there are no large Etruscan figures. Of the few large 
figures known, one is the Torso in the British Museum, the 
arms, legs, head, and extremities of which were mortised 
to it in another material in separate pieces. That such 
was the practice appears from the fable of PhaBdrus 
about Prometheus, who after he had made the human 
race out of clay, in separate pieces, having been invited 
to supper by Bacchus, on his return home applied the 
wrong limbs to the bodies.* 

Pour figures in this material found at Pompei are larger 
than life. They represent an ^sculapius and Hygieia, 
and a male and female comedian. There is also a bust of 
Pallas, rather larger than life, with a buckler at the right 
side. Figures however of this size are of great rarity,^ 
one of the latest of these terra-cotta figures, mentioned in 
ancient authors, is that of Calpumia, wife of Titus, one 
of the thirty tyrants, "whose statue," says Trebellius 
Pollio,^ " made of clay, but gilded, we still see in the 
temple of Venus.'' 

In the Vatican is a figure of Mercury of this material, 

> PhsBdrus, lib. iv. Fab. xiv. auratam." Triller, (Ob Grit. I. 4 c. 6, 

» Winckelmann, Stor. ii. p. 273. p. 828) reads " Ai^gaiaceam." Winckel- 

3 Vita Titi, '* Cqjua statuam ia templo maoD, Hist, de I'Art. iii, p. 256. 
Veneris adhuc videmus Argolicam sed 
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about the size of life. Some figures, about three feet high, 
representing Muses, and some terminal busts of Bacchus, 
almost the size of life, used to decorate gardens, were found 
in the same well as the friezes near the Porta Latina. These 
were of the same coarse red material as the friezes. They 
are in the British Museum.^ 

MODELS. 

It appears that the artist was obliged to make first a 
model in clay of the statues in bronze or marble, which 
he intended to execute. This process was however not 
very ancient, as Pliny states that it was first used by 
Lysistratus, the brother of Lysippus. Pasiteles, an artist 
of the time of Augustus, is stated by Pliny never to have 
made a statue except in this manner ; but the custom was 
by no means general. These sketches, called proplasmata, 
were often much sought after, as they exhibited the full 
freedom of the artist's conception and style, and those of 
Arcesilaus, an artist of the period, fetched a high price.* 

SIGILLAEIA. 

The majority of figures were of small size, called sigiUa, 
or sigiUaria^ and were used for votive purposes, or as toys, 
presents, and for the lararia. They represent all kinds of 
figures of gods, actors, aurigse, moriones or buflFoons, dwarfs, 
portraits of Imperial personages, and philosophers, like 
those of Greece, but of coarser execution, and are found 
throughout the Roman Empire. Few specimens, indeed, 

> Ancient terrorcottaB in the British ' Clanto^ L p. 26. 

Huik PI. 1, et seq. 
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have been discovered in Britain, and those found are of 
a coarse red clay.* Some were found in the rubbish pits 
of Richborough.* More than 200 at a time have been 
discovered in France.' A very Qommon type is a nude 
figure of a female seated in a chair, sucked by two children, 
supposed to represent the Dese Matronae, or Matres. A 
manufactory of them was discovered some years ago at 
Heihgenberg, near Mutzig, on the Brusche. Many of 
these figures, in the British Museum, found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lyons, are of a very white paste, and represent 
Mercury, Venus Anadyomene, and other figures. 

A great number of figures were probably prepared for 
the festival of the Sigillaria. This is particularly described 
by Macrobius, and like all the Eoman fetes was supposed 
to have had a mythic origin. Hercules, after the death 
of Geryon, and the capture of his cattle, was stated by 
tradition to have thrown from the Pons Sublicius, into the 
Tiber, the images of the companions whom he had lost in 
his wanderings, in order that they should be carried by 
the sea to their native shores. The hypothesis of Macro- 
bius is equally fancifiil, for he thinks that candles were used 
by the Pelasgi, because the word <^cSs, or (fxis signified both 
man and lighty and that oscilla^ or masks of terra-cotta/ 
were substituted instead of human heads around the 
altar. "They keep," says Ausonius, "the festivals so 
called from the figures." ® Macrobius thus touches on the 
Saturnalia. " The Satumaha were [originally] celebrated 



1 Of. that of Lidney Park, Lysons, * Camnont, Coun. xxzviil. p. 222. 

Beliq. BritaniL Bom. ii. xxix. 6. * MacrobiuSy Saturn, i. c. 11. 

' Wright, The Celt, Roman, and Sax- ^ "Festa sigillonim nomine dicta 

on, 12mo. London, p. 224. colunt"— Idyll, xxv. 82. 
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for only one day, on the fourteentt of the Kalends, btif; 
were afterwards prolonged to three. The celebration of 
the Sigillaria, which was added, extended the pubUc 
pastime and the joy of the f6te till the seventh day. It 
was called the Sigillaria because sigilla, or little images,* 
and other trifling gifts were sent about." Martial ^ alludes 
to many of these being of terra-cotta, which were either 
bought for joke, or by parents for their children in honour 
of Saturn. They probably alluded to the stone or image 
which Rhea gave the god to devour instead of his 
children. The Saturnalia commenced on the 14th or 
16th of the Kalends of January, and were continued for 
three days. On the 12th of the Kalends of January, 
the feast of the Sigillaria commenced.' All classes of 
society indulged in this festival. Hadrian, says his bio* 
grapher, sent the Satumalian and Sigillarian gifts even 
to those who did not expect them, or had no right to do 
so.* Commodus, when a child, gave them to his tutors as 
a mark of great condescension. The whole feast reminds 
us of Twelfth Night. 

Although it is not possible to trace a succession of 
these small figures in the Imperial times, yet the age of 
the greater part of them is of the middle period of the 
Empire. Some representing the DesB Matres just cited, 
are of the latest time of Paganism, when taste and 
knowledge had declined. 

Some were actual portraits of deceased persons.* One 



1 Saturn, lib. i. c. 10. 1682, p. 28. 

2 Lib. xiv. dxiv. clxvi * Seroux D'Agincourt, Recueil, PI. 
> RobLqus, Antiq. Rom. p. 295. xtI fig. 1. One of these beads was in 
* Spartianusy in vita, Lugd. Bat Mr. Hertz's collection. 
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of the most interesting of this nature is the small head 
discovered in the sepulchral chambers of the Cornelian 
family near the urn of Scipio Barbatus. It is at present 
in the collection of Mr. Mayer, and is an excellent speci- 
men of the art of the time. 

A few notices of terra-cotta figures ^ are found in the 
Latin authors. Martial speaks of a deformed indecent 
figure of a man, perhaps Clesippus, which was so horrid 
that he thought Prometheus must have made it when 
intoxicated during the Saturnalia,^ and of a mask of a 
red-haired Batavian, the conceit of the potter.^ The 
makers of Sigillaria do not appear to have deemed them 
of such importance as to place their names upon them. 



PABEIC. 

The Roman artists followed the same process as the 
Greeks. The figures were made upon a stick (crux et 
stipes*), with moist clay, and afterwards baked. "You 
will imitate,'' says Horace,* " in wet clay whatever you 
choose." Prom these figures moulds were taken in a 
more porous clay, which produced a succession of other 
figures.^ The torso was often a separate piece. 

D'Agincourt finds some diflBculty in accounting for the 
mode in which the terra-cotta figures were hollowed. " Si 
ces statues ont ete monies,'' he observes, " elles sont 6t6 

1 For sigillaria, D'Aglncourt, PI. z. mulacnim Don prius argilla deformat 

1 ; xiii 1, 2, 8 xiv. 1, 3 ; xv. 14 ; xvl. 8. cruel et ttipiti nuper atructa." 

« Epig., xiv. 176. * Horace, lib. ii. Ep. 1, 8, " Argilla 

* Ibid., 182. quid vis imltaberis uda." 

* Tertullian, Apologet 12. " Quod si- ^ Festus, in Rutameua, 6. 
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dechargees adroitement et i mesure de leur formation; 
de Tepasseur int^rieure de la terre. Quelques ouver- 
tures plus ou moins grandes pratiquees au dos et m^me 
dans le bas des figures donnent la preuve de cette opera- 
tion ; elles laissent apercjevoir la traces des doigts ou de 
de r^bauchoir de Tartiste qui a pris le soin de les eviden" ^ 
This is however evidently not quite correct, as the figures 
were made by pressing the crust into the mould with the 
fingers. 

POTTEES. 

Although the names of makers are constantly found 
upon all kinds of lamps, vases, tiles, friezes, and mouldings^ 
especially those of terra-cotta, the sigillaria are not found 
marked by them. Passeri ^ indeed has engraved a figure 
of Minerva, on which is stamped or impressed the name 
VLPIANI, " of Ulpianus," probably the name of its maker — 
but as this figure has two T^ngs or handles behind, it 
probably belonged to a lamp — and might even have been 
put on by its possessor. An account of the potters will 
be found attached to the respective classes of ware. 

Although among the Greeks, the potter as a manufac- 
turer and often an artist, held a respectable position, the 
social condition of the Roman potter was low. He was 
generally a slave, sometimes a barbarian, while the 
masters of factories or shops were only Kberti, or freed- 
men. Sometimes the potter appears to have worked on 
the estate of a wealthy proprietor, who received through 
his name the profits accruing fi*om the establishment. 
The fullest account of the potters will be found in the 

1 jyAgmcourti PL xviiL fig. p. iB. » IIL tab. 84. 
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description of tile and lamp makers, wlio formed a 
nmnerous class. 



MISCELLANEOUS USES. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the purposes to which 
the Romans applied terra-cotta ; but some are so remark- 
able as to deserye a special notice. Such are the cages 
employed to fetten dormice,* called saginariay yliraria,^ 
in order to prepare them for the palates of Roman epicures ; 
and the cones of heated terra-cotta placed before hives^ 
in order to burn the butterflies, and other insects which 
attacked the bees, called mUliaria testacea. There are 
specimens of both these instruments in the Museum of 
Naples.* Bees, too, seem to have been hived in terra- 
cotta amphorse,* ause of the material peculiar to antiquity. 
Toys, as among the Greeks, were also made of this 
material, and called crepundia and sigillaria, from their 
being stamped in moulds. 

Small altars, which have been found, are supposed to 
have been dedicated in the hraria to the lares, for the 
holding of lamps or the burning of incense.^ 

Of terra-cotta were also made the little money-boxes 
which the successful charioteers or athletes carried about, 
to receive the donations of the spectators of the circus. 
One of these, found on the Aventine hill, of a conical shape, 
like an ancient furnace, is engraved by D'Agincourt.^ On 

1 Verde, Guide pour le MoB^e Royal ^ Porphyry, Ant. Nymph, p. 261. 

Bourbon, Naples, 1838, p. 114, n., 516- ' D'Aginoourt, Reoueil, xzL 1, 3 ; 

518. zzil 9, p. 53. 

> Varro, lib. ill c ziv. ' Reoueil, PI. zx. p. 50-52. 

> Verde, 1. c no. 4860, p. 140. 
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one side is the victor, in the dress of the auriga of the 
third century ; on the other, the words Ael(ia) Max(ima). 
A second had a head of Hercules ; and a third, engraved 
by Caylus,* is of an oval form, like a snufF-box, and has 
upon it a head of Hercules. It was found upon Mount 
Cselius, with another, on which was Ceres. A fourth was 
discovered in the baths of Titus, in 1812, filled with coins 
of the time of Trajan.^ The three figures on the front of 
this were explained as the tutelary gods of the capitoL 
It had on the outside a branch and horse.' 

A few tickets, or tessersB, used for admission to the 
games of the amphitheatre and the circus, were also 
occasionally made of red ware, intermediate between 
terra-cotta and stone ware. On them were either im- 
pressed or incised the number of the cuneus and the 
jsteps, such as, V iiii. : — namely, the 4th division of the 
.5th row, or cuneus, or else a representation of the animals 
exhibited. On the reverse of one with such a representa- 
tion is the letter A. 

COINEES' MOULDS. 

Terra-cotta moulds for making false coins have been 
discovered, of a paste composed of fine clay, containing 
the fossil infusoria of the genus navicula. Other moulds 
are of a dark red clay, and as hard as brick,* The clay 
was first worked up to form a tablet, flat on both sides, 
and about one-eighth of an inch thick. A piece of coin 

> Tom. iy. PL liiL 8, 4, p. 157. * On the subject of these moulds, see 

> Fea, Dissertation sur la Pretendue Caylus, i. 286, cv. ; M. Hiver,Rey. Num. 
Statue de Pomp^e, p. 12. 1837, p. 171 ; Poey d'Avant (deMelle,) 

3 A. de Romanis, Terme di Tito, fo. Rev. Num. 1837, p. 165; ReT. J. B. 
Rome, 1822, p. 25, 50-51. Reade, Num. Chron. vol. i. p. 161. 
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*was pressed into this pillet on each side, so as to leave an 
impression on the clay. The clay was cut round this, and 
a triangular notch was made at one side of the clay. The 
pillets or moulds intended for the ends were impressed on 
one side only. The moulds were then piled in rouleaux 
or stacks, one above another, with the obverse and reverse 
of the coins adjusted so as to give out proper casts, and 
the notches inside, to allow the metal to flow through. 
The greatest number of piles or rouleaux placed together 
was eight, but there were often not more than three. 
The whole was then luted externally, to prevent the liquid 
metal from escaping ; and a kind of small basin or funnel 
was made at the top of the mould to facilitate the pouring 
in and circulation of the liquid mass, which was poured into 
a channel of a star-shape, formed by the union of the 
triangular notches. How the coins were extracted is not 
known : in all probabiUty the external terra-cotta luting 
was removed, and the jet of the mould pared ; after 
which the coins were washed with tin or silver. Such 
is the apparatus for coining found in Roman stations 
in France and England. In the former country such an 
apparatus was found in an ancient building, close to the 
public baths at Fourviferes, near Lyons ; and in another 
in* the park of the castle of Damery, near Epernay, built 
on the ruins of Bib^, the first station on the military road 
between Rheims and Beauvais. In the latter place were 
found two thousand pieces of base silver coin, three-fourths of 
the Emperor Posthumus, and the rest coins of the Emperor 
Philip and his successors ; also several of the Constantines, 
and of all the principal imperial mints An apparatus and 
thirty-nine moulds were found here, comprising the types 
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of Caracalla, the elder Philip, and Posthumus. The dates 
of these moulds range from the time of Severus, who first 
adulterated the silver currency, till Diocletian, who restored 
it. They were thus made when the empire was distracted 
with civil dissensions, rapid revolutions, and hostile camps; 
and it is very difficult to decide whether they were the 
work of forgers of the public money, or intended for the 
issues of usurpers, who, being removed a considerable 
distance from the capital, were unable to fill their military 
chests except with cast coins. At the Lingwell Gate, in 
Yorkshire, where several of these moulds were found, they 
were made of the clay and sand belonging to the spot. 
A mould fi"om Egypt, in the British Museum, of a deep 
brick-red colour, is quite dissimilar from the moulds of 
the Lingwell gate, and is probably made of Egyptian 
clay.* 

TOTS. 

In the sepulchres of the Romans, several dolls of terra- 
cottaj with movable arms and legs, are found, like those of 
bone and ivory which occur more fi-equently,^ especially in 
the cemeteries of a late period, and of Christian children.^ 
Horace mentions them as made of wood, so also Apuleius,^ 
and M. Antoninus uses the Greek term of v€vp6<nraaTa,^ neu- 
rospasts. 

Other toys were also made of this material, such as 



^ other of these false dies for coins no. 1, p. 259. 

aregiveniniyAgincourtyRecueilyZzziT. ^ Boldetti, osservasdoni sopra i cime- 

p. 90 ; Flooroni, Piombi Antichi, torn. i. terii, 1720, p. 496. 

pL CY. no. 2. * De Mundo, 8vo, Franc. 1621, p. 70; 

' Seroux D'Agincourt, Recueil, p. cf. Aristotle, de Hondo, L o. 

91 ; GayluB^ Recneil, iooL iv. pi. Izxx. ^ In VitA, lib. tL c. 2. 
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tHe astragalus, or knuckle bone,^ fruits, carts, animals, and 
other objects. 

LAMPS. 

Lamps, lucemcB, are often of terra-cotta. They are made 
of a fine clay, and are one of the most interesting pro- 
ducts of the art. Several are covered with a thin coating 
of slip, or silicious glaze, and consequently belong to M. 
Brongniart's sub-order of lustrous pottery composed of a 
tender paste. The later lamps are of the red Roman 
ware. As the greater number, however, are of terra-cotta, 
the general description of their manufacture, subjects, and 
epigraphs, will be given here, and the other kinds referred 
to in their respective places.^ 

The Greek name for a lamp was It/chnos {\'6xvo9), and 
for the stand in which the lamp was placed, Ij/chnuchus, or 
" lamp bolder.'' The lamp lucemay says Varro, was after- 
wards invented, so called from lus, light, or beaming, the 
Greeks call it X^vos.^ The parts of the lamp are the 
nozzle, or the nose, ncuuSy the handle ansa, and the 
upper part discus, in which was a hole for pouring in the 
oil, anciently plugged with a stopper. The word mya^q,, 

1 Agincourt^ Becueil, xxiii. iL sohen AlterthuinwisBen. 4 Bd. 1846, s. 

s Oct Ferrftrios, de YOterum lueernis 1162; F. Licetus, De lucernis anti- 

sepalchralibiu; OrsBvioB, Ant Rom. quoram, libri yi. fo. Udin. 1652; P. 

xii. 998. Vetenim lucems sepul- Santi Bartob', Le antiche luoerne se- 

cliralea delineataa a P. S. Bellorio, cum polcrali figurate et designate ed intag- 

observationibus Q. P. Bellori ex liate nelle loro forme, fo. Roma, 1691 ; 

Italioo, Romse, 1691-1729 ; Gronovius, Lucemw fiotilea Musei Paaserii, folio, 

Thea. t xiL1702; Bottiger, Amalthsea, Piaauri, 1789—48-51.; Le Lucerne 

Bd.iii.8.168,aSilenu8lamp;kl.Schriffc d'Ercolano. fo. Nap. 1792; Seronx 

▼. III. & 807, new-year's lamp ; Wak.— D'Agincourt, RecueU, p. 63 et seq. 

in Pauly, Real Enoyclopedie der classi- ^ L. L. y. 84. 
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the French meche, which was applied to the wick, gave the 
name polt/mt/^os to lamps with many nozzles. Lamps are 
sometimes circular, with a spout and handle, sometimes 
elliptical or shoe-shaped. The Greeks applied to terra- 
cotta lamps the term trochelatzcSy^ or made on the lathe, 
although, as already stated, they were obviously made in a 
mould. Those used in dining-rooms, tridiniares^ gene- 
rally hung by chains from the ceiling,^ candelabra being 
only used to hold lamps in temples. Those found in 
sepulchres, sepulchrdeSj were placed in a shoe-shaped 
stand, fastened with a spike into the wall. The chamber 
lamps, cubiculares, burnt all night.' The invention of 
lamps is attributed to the Egyptians, who thought 
that they were first fabricated by Vulcan, that Minerva 
supplied the oil, and that Prometheus lit them.* 
Lamps are first mentioned by Pherecrates, the Athenian 
poet, who flourished in the reign of Alexander the Great. 
We find no further mention of them till the age of 
Augustus, and none of the terra-cotta lamps are earlier 
than that period. The principal parts of these lamps 
are the cup or hollow portion, cratevy the upper part, 
discus, and the handle, ansa, behind. The discus haa 
a hole, infundibulum. Round the crater is the limbus, 
which is a decorated border of floral or other orna- 
ments.* 

The infundibulum, or hole, by which the oil was poured 
into the lamp had a movable cover, or stopper, which is 

1 Ariatophanee, Ecd. 1. &c. ; Becker, Charioles, II. p. 215 ; 

2 Virgil, Mn, I. 730. GalluB, U. p. 209. 

» Martial, xiv. 89, x. 88. For the * PasBeri, Luoemw, folio, Pisauri, 

mode of using lamps, see Bottiger, Die 1789, p. 4. 
SilenuB lampen, Amalthsea, III. p. 168, ^ Pollux, Onomasticon, x. 27. 
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rarely found. This, which was an inch or an i^ich and a 
quarter in diameter, was stamped in a separate mould, 
and is generallj ornamented with the subject of a head in 
full face. A fictile lantern was found in the pyramid of 
Cestius. 

The wick, myxa^ was made either of tow, stuppa, or 
rush, sdrpusy of amaranth, amaranthus, or papyrus. The 
pin or needle with which the wick was trimmed was some- 
times placed in a hole at the side. 



SHAPE. 

The earliest lamps have an open circular body, with a 
curved projecting rim to prevent the oil from spilling, 
and occur both in terra-cotta and also in the black glazed 
ware found in the sepulchres of Nola. Many have a pro- 
jecting hollow pipe in the centre, in order to fix them to 
a stick on the top of a candelabrum. These lamps have 
no handles. They may have been placed in the sacella or 
lararia, and were turned on the potter's wheel. 

The shoe-shape is the most usual, with a round body, a 
projecting spout or nozzle having a hole for the wick, and 
a small annular handle, which is more or less raised. 
Some of the larger lamps, and especially the Greek ones, 
have a flat triangular handle, which is sometimes elabo- 
rately ornamented in bas-relief with figures, the helix 
ornaments, dolphins, and other subjects. Another kind of 
handle was in the shape of the crescent moon, and was very 
common in bronze. In a few instances it was in the form 
of the neck of a vessel. The bust of the god Serapis was 

you n. T 
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a much more unusual form. A siogular variety of lamp, 

well adapted for a table, was 
fitted into a kind of small altar, 
the sides of which were orna- 
mented with reliefs. Several how- 
ever, from their unusual shape, may 
be considered as fancy ware, the 
upper part, or the whole lamp, 
being moulded into the resem- 
blance of some object. Such are 
the lamps in the British Museum 
in the shape of a female head 
surmounted by a flower, or of the 
head of a negro or Nubian with 
open jaws, through which the wick 
was inserted. Some elegant little 

lamps were in the shape of a foot, or a pair of feet, shod in 




No. 186.— Lamp. CreacentrBhaped 
handle. 




No. 187.— Lamp, with bust of Serapis. 

the caliga, and studded with nails. A bull's head was a 
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&Yt)urite device. Some lamps in the shape of a pigeon 
are of very late fabric. A lamp for two wicks, in the col- 
lection just referred to, is in the shape of the wine skin of 
old Silenns, whose head is seen above, and through whose 
gaping jaws it was fed^ Another is also of a comic 
nature, having a satyr's head in front. It was for many 
wicks. ^ 




No. 188.— Group of lamps— altaivBhaped— with many spouts, and ordiuary one for one wick. 

Some are in the shape of tall jugs, the upper part being 
the lamp. In this case the front and sides are ornamented 
with figures in bas-relief, such as Apollo,^ or the triform 
Hecate — one figure on each side,' 

AGE. 

Most of these lamps appear to have been made between 
the age of Augustus and that of Constantino. The style, 
of course best at the earlier period of the empire, de- 
generates under the later emperors, such as Philip and 
Maximus, and becomes at last Byzantine and bad. 

1 Seroux D*Agincotirt, Recueil, PL ^ Passeri, i tav. Iziz. 

xxxyU. xzxyiii. * PasBeri, L tav. zcviL iii. IzxviL 

T 2 
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Most lamps had only one wick, but the light they 
aflforded must have been feeble, and consequently some 
have two wicks, the nozzles for which project beyond the 
body of the lamp. In the same manner were fabricated 
lamps of three, five, and seven wicks. If more were 
required the nozzles did not project far beyond the body 
of the lamp, which was then moulded in a shape adapted 
for the purpose, and especially the favourite one of a 
galley. Sometimes a conglomeration of small lamps was 
manufactured in a row, or in a serrated shape, which 
enabled the purchaser to obtain what light he required ; 
still the amount of illumination must have been feeble. 
As many as twenty wicks are found in some lamps. 

The greater number average from three to four inches 
long, and one inch high ; the walls are about one-eighth 
of an inch thick, and the circular handles not more than 
one inch in diameter. Some of the larger lamps, how- 
ever, are about nine inches or a foot long, with handles 
eight or nine inches high. 

The paste of some is white, chalky, and easily scratched ; 
of others, hard and clayey ; of a few, of a bluish-black colour. 
Red, is however, the prevalent tone, either owing to the earth 
called rubricay or ruddle, by Pliny, or to the use of bullock's 
blood, which washes out.* The lamps found at Rome on the 
Via Nomentana, celebrated for its potteries, are of a white 
colour.^ The Neapolitan lamps are of a dingy brown, or 
yellow. Those made of earth from the Vatican hill are red.' 
The lamps from Cumse are also made of red clay,* and those 

1 Livy, lib. iiL dec 1. < Paaseri, xiv. ; Martial, idy. Ep. 

2 P&sseri, p. ziii. xiv. 112, speaks of the red clay of this 

3 The fragiles patellae of the Vatican locality, 
are mentioned by Juvenal, Sat vi 843. 
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found at Arretium and Perusia are of the same colour.^ 
The lamps of Pisani are both red and white clay, from the 
fundus accianus. The Etruscan are of black clay, the 
Egyptian of red, brown, or black clay, fully baked. Many 
of the lamps from the vicinity of Naples are of an ashen 
or yellow clay. Those from Greece are remarkably pale 
and pure. 

PEOCESS. 

Lamps were manufactured by means of moulds, which 
were modelled from a pattern lamp, in a harder and finer 
clay than the squeeze or pattern. The latter was divided 

into two pai-ts, adjusted -^ 

by mortices and tenons, ^^_-^5j*»T^^ ;'Tt>^^^^ 
the lower part forming y^fiKfflfc: \\ ^'wV*£^^i 
the body of the lamp, the \^!%v|y^"^, ^ vJ^JiM 
upper the decorated su- \^^^9^S^^\^^m 
perficies. The clay was ^ — rmfS^^^^^ 

pressed in with the fin- ^^^^^ , .^^^^^ 

gerS by a potter called NcISQ.— Mould of a Ump (lower p«rt). 

the Jlffulus sigiUatoTy^ or stamper. The two portions were 
joined while the clay was moist, and pared with a tool, and 
a small hole was pierced for introducing the oil They 
were then dried and sent to the kiln, and baked carefully 
at a not very high temperature. Some moulds were 
prepared with considerable taste and good workmanship, 
and as the same type was used by different potters, it 
appears that they were sold ready made, and that the 
potter merely added his name. 

> Paaseri, xiv. tobolus, Lucii filiua Pyrrhu8 figuluB 

3 Paaseri, p. x. " Dis manibuB Aga- Bigillator." 
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BELIEFS. 
The simplest kind of lamps^ and which may be con- 
ridered of the earliest and best style, have their subjects 
in the centre, which is concave, like a votive clypeus, which 
it appears intended to represent. The subject is only 
surrounded with a plain bead or moulding. Such lamps 
are probably of the best period of Empire, and may be 
traced down to the time of Philip.* They generally have 
simple semi-oval nozzles and moulded handles, and are 
distinguished by their simple circular bodies. In some 
cases the moulding is divided, leaving a channel to the 
neck.^ These lamps have never more than one hole for 
the oil. Such specimens as have not handles, generally 
have the part for the wick elongated, and ornamented 
either with mouldings resembUng the Amazonian pelta 
(which are sometimes seen combined with architectural 
flowers on those with handles), or else the nozzle seems 
intended for an ivy leaf, flower, or pelta. On some of the 
later lamps, the borders are much more elaborate ; egg 
and tongue mouldings, wreaths of laurel, bunches of grapes, 
and oak leaves, are distributed round the subject ; or the 
acanthus leaf, and antefixal ornament, and a trefoil 
flower or leaf, an egg and tongue border, wreaths appear. 
The number of figures is generally small, it being con- 
trary to the principle of ancient art to crowd a work with 
minute figures and accessories. Many lamps have no sub- 
ject, the majority only one figure ; and two, three, and more 
figures are rare in the ratio of the increasing number. 

^ Cf. the one in Passeri, ilL xxix. * Ibid, iii uviL 
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Some of the largest lamps, indeed, have several figures, 
but such are very rara. Nor are lamps impressed with 
distiuct and well preserved subjects common ; only a few 
of this description can be selected out of the hundreds 
that are found. Many are of grotesque* and humorous 
workmanship. Such lamps, when of small size, generally 
fetch from a few shillings to a pound ; but there is no 
Umit to the price that amateurs will pay for extraordinary 
specimens. Considering their smallness, they are amongst 
the most interesting remains of Roman terra-cottas ; and 
it is only to be regretted that the Romans possessed so 
httle historical taste, as they might by this means have 
transmitted to us more interesting information than is 
conveyed by the representation of barren myths, the 
exploits of gladiators, or the lives of courtesans. 



SUBJECTS. 

The subjects of these lamps are calculated to convey 
the same relative idea of Roman civilisation, as the plates 
now made to be sold among the working classes are of 
that of our own day. The lamp-maker sought to gratify 
the taste of his customers by ornamenting his ware with 
familiar subjects. The purchasers of terra-cotta lamps 
were generally persons of inferior condition : he would 
therefore copy from memory well-known statues of the 
principal gods, or represent incidents in the lives of 
heroes whose fame was popular. In Rome the stage 
exerted httle influence, and the lamp-maker rarely took a 
subject fi*om the drama ; but the games of the circus, the 
incidents of gladiatorial Ufe, the contest, the pardon, or 
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the death, as well as the tricks of the circulatores or 
mountebanks, recalled scenes faqiiliar to every eye. 
Under the empire the Romans had become vain and 
frivolous, and their masters sought to obliterate from 
their minds the cruel scenes of imperial bloodshed and 
public rapine by spectacles and diversions. There are 
also some subjects taken from fables, which always make 
so much impression on uneducated minds ; but a great 
number have nothing except ornaments. 

DEITIES. 

A few only of the great gods are found represented. 
A lamp published by Passeri, has Coelus, surrounded by 
Sol, Lima, and the stars.^ Jupiter often occurs, seated on 
a throne ; probably a potter's copy of the statue of the 
Capitoline Jove ; ^ at other times he is seen in the 
company of Juno and Minerva,^ or allied with Cybele, Sol, 
and Luna.* A very common subject is the bust of this 
deity, sometimes with his sceptre placed on the eagle, 
which is flying upwards.* His consort Juno seems to have 
had but few admirers.^ 

Of the incidents in the life of Minerva^ the lamp 
represent her birth, Jupiter being attended by Vulcan 
and Lucina.^ Her head® or bust is^ of common 
occurrence. She is also seen standing *° as Pacifera," 
having at her side a vase and cista ; ^^ advancing as 
Promachos," having at her side an owl ; ^* or sacrificing at 

1 p. I. viL In this and the following » B. M. • P. L xii. ? P. L lii Ix. 
pages B. M. stands for the Collection of > P. I. liiL * P. I. Ht. ^ P. I. 

the British Museum; B. for Bartoli ; and ^^ P. I. liz. i* P. I. IziL bdiL; B. il 1& 

L. for Licetus. " P. I. bdv. " P. I. Ixv. 

3 B. M. ' B. M. * Pass. I, xv. 
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an altar.* Sometimes only her helmet,^ or her aegis is 
represented,* having on it the head of the terrible beauty 
Medusa. The lame Vulcan is scarcely ever seen,* and 
his servant, the grim Cyclops, only once.* 

Apollo often appears as the Pythian, or the Lycian,^ 
seated ^ and playing on the lyre ; or as the Hyperborean ® 
with the gold-guarding gryphon at his side. Other lamps 
have Diana hunting,^ or without her dogs,*® or driving in 
her character of the Moon, or Luna." Another form of 
Diana, as the three-fold Hecate, whose statue was placed 
in most of the Roman trivise is often found.*^ Mercury 
occurs in various attitudes, with the caducous and purse, 
as the god of commerce,** with a goat, dog, and cock,** or 
allied with Fortune and Hercules.** The bust of this god, 
with a purse and caducous as the god of merchandise, or 
with the ram ** is constantly repeated.*^ On one lamp, the 
exchange of the lyre, which he invented, for the caducous 
of Apollo is represented.*® Mercury was always a popular 
Roman god. 

Mars, although pre-eminently the deity of Rome, the 
Gradivus Pater, is rarely distinguishable from ordinary 
heroes. He is represented disarmed by Cupid,*^ medita- 
ting war,*° and bearing a trophy.^* One lamp, on which 
are the busts of Mars, Venus, and Sol, probably refers to 
the amours of the god.^ Venus, a favourite goddess of the 
Roman people, and consequently of the lamp-makers, is 

1 B. M. » p. L IxvL " p. L xci. xcil « P. L xcviL 

■ P. L Ixvi. " P. L diL cv. 

* P. IL XXXV. » P. IL XXXV. " Paaeeri, L ciL ; B. ii. 18. 

• P. L IxxL 7 p. L IxxiL-v. " B. M. " P. IIL xcviL 
•P.Llxxv. i7B.M.;P.Lc. ^F.hay. 

» P. L xcvi ; R M. " B. M. » B. M. ; P. IL xxx. 

w RIL; P.LlxxxviL » P. IL xxiv.-xxvi »P.Llxxxix. 
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seen as Cytherea, or rising from the sea,* with a star and 
crown,^ at the bath,* as the Coia of Praxiteles,* a^ Victrix, 

or the vanquisher, and 
arming, attended by 
Cupids,* like the Ve- 
nus of Capua. 

The representations 
of marine deities are 
limited to those of Nep- 
tune,^ Triton, Proteus 
wearing the mariner's 
cap,^ and Scylla^® and 
the head of Thetis 
ornamented with a 
crab. Many lamps 
have Cupids, who ap^ 
pear invested with the 
attributes and per- 

No. m-I«np.-Meraux7, Fortune, and HennUea. f^^^^^ ^^^ funCtioUS 

of the gods. Sometimes the merry little deity holds the 
club and quiver of Hercules,^ reclines upon a couch,*® sails 
over the sea in a galley," fishes from a rock, plays on pipes,*^ 
holds a crater and inverted torch,**, gambols with com- 
panions,** holds a bird,*® sounds the lyre like Apollo,*^ 
sacrifices,*^ seizes the arms of Mars,*® fills a crater or wine- 
bowl out of an amphora, like a Satyr,*^ holds grapes,^ 
shoots a serpent, a parody of Apollo and Python,^* or blows 




I p. II. xiv. « p. IL xiU. 

> R M. < p. II. XV. » B. M. 
•P.i.xliL 7B.M.;R6. 

8 P. L xlviL « B. M. w B. M. 
" RM. "RM. 



" B. M. " R M. 

» P. IILxci. 

w P. L Ixxvii. 

V P. L ci. w P. I. IxviL 

WB.M. «»RM. 2»B. M. 
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Pan's pipe.* Sometimes his amour with Psyche is 
represented, from the tale of the Golden Ass by Lucian 
and Lucius Apuleius ; ^ sometimes only his bust is seen,' 
or he appears as a terminal statue.^ 

Bacchus was always a popular god at Rome, and the 
edicts against his worship show how deeply it had taken 
root in the minds of the people of Italy. On lamps he is 
seen holding his cantharus for a panther to lick,^ or with 
the cantharus on his head,^ drinking,^ as a boy with 
grapes,® or in his ship.^ Several lamps have Ampelus,^® a 
Satyr, with torches" or with pipes,** Comus or Marsyas, 
Satyrs pouring wine from the ascos or wine-skin,^* or pound- 
ing in a mortar," the old Pappo-Silenus,*^ Satyrs pursuing 
Nymphs,*^ Bacchantes tearing a kid over a lighted altar,*^ 
or a Bacchante at an altar,*® and Pan. 

The host of minor deities and demi-gods also often 
exercised the ingenuity of the modeller of lamps. 
Among these is found Sol in a quadriga,*^ standing 
with Luna,*® Sol or the Colossus of Rhddes, fiill face,** 
and his bust surrounded by the stars and planets ; ** Nox 
or Ariadne also occurs.*^ Luna also appears in an infinite 
variety of shapes. So many of the lamps were made on the 
occasion of the secular games that they seem to allude 
to them. Among Roman gods are seen Janus,** Silvanus 
with the falx and basket,** his bust,** Vesta, and some 
others.*^ Pluto,*® Salus, and jEsculapius rarely occur.** 

1 B.M. «P. IILtxx.; B.i7. " B.M. «B.M. ^B.U. '''B.M. 

» B. M., P. II. i. " B.M.; B.ii.22 » P.I.lxxxv.; B.il9. 

< P. IIL viiL » B. M. *^ P. I. Ixxxviii. »» P. L Ixxxiv. 

« B. M. 7 P. IL xxxix. " P. I. xil » p. j^ y^ ^^ 

» B. M. » B. M. 2< P. I. iy. » P. I. X. 

w P. n. xxxvL » P. IL xxxviiL » P. I. ix. '^ R M. 

w a 1£ »» B. M. « B. il 6. 8. » B. ii 45. 
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Hercules is seen killing the serpent Ladon, which 
guarded the tree of the Hesperides,^ holding the gathered 
apples,* seizing the stag of Mount Cerynitis,' sacrificing,*re- 
posing,® holding the cup as Hercules Bibax,^ in the company 
of Minerva,^ or as Musagetes, playing on the lyre.® The 
Dioscuri, so propitious to the Romans at the lake Regillus, 
sometimes appear as busts in full face, as the ^^ lucid stars, 
the brothers of Helen ;"^ Castor is seen accompanied by 
his horse,^^ or with his horse's head and spear." Of 
the inferior deities there is Rome seated alone," or 
crowned by Victory ; " Fortune having before her a star 
and rudder,^* or standing with other gods ; the Dii lares," 
the Genius of the army,^^ Hymen,^^ the four Seasons,^® 
and Vesta.^^ 

Victory is beheld holding a shield,^ on which is often 
an inscription, invoking a happy new year,*^ having in area 
the head of Janus and other emblems ; ^ sacrificing at an 
altar ; accompanied by the Lares ; ^ holding a shield ; ^ 
sacrificing a bull, or elevating a trophy high in the air.^ 

FOEEIGN DEITIES, EMBLEMS, ETC. 

The prevalence of exotic religions at Rome is shown by 
the representations of Diana of Ephesus,^ Cybele, with her 
lions, and the youth Atys,^^ Mithras ;^® Serapis supported by 

»B.M.;P.III.98. «B.M. " RM. « RM. 

»P. II.iv. <Rn.iu. MP.ILxxvi >7 P.LxxxviiL 

» P. IIL xdv. • RM. w P. I. XL «» P. I. xiii 

7 P. IL viL 8 P. IL Yi. » B. 1£ « R M. 

»RM.; P. Llxxxvii « B.M. »RM. 

w B. M. ; P. II. xxvul « P. 1. 1 vi » R M. 

" P. tt xivL » P. I. xcviiL 87 B.M. 

« P. IIL L w P. III. ii » P. L xa 
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two sphinxes^ or alone,^ or on a throne with Isis f Isis,* with 
her son Harpocrates,^ in the company of Anubis f Harpo- 
crates alone/ and other Egyptian gods.® Some lamps have 
an Egyptian hunt,^ a crocodile, and the god Canopus.*^ 

Many lamps have merely the emblems of deities, as the 
sword, club, and lion's skin of Hercules ;*' the lion's head, 
cantharus, and vine leaves of Bacchus ;'^ or a cantharus 
with wreaths of vine leaves and panthers, of which Passeri 
possessed 500 repetitions, made by the lamp maker L. 
CsBcilius Ssetinus ; ^^ the dolphin and lyre of Apollo, allied 
with the hippocamp and rudder for Neptune ; " the gry- 
phon and patera of Apollo ;'® or the raven, laurel, and 
caduceus,^^ allied with the thunderbolt of Jupiter, the staflf 
of jEsculapius, the helmet and shield of Mars ;*^ the joined 
hands and caducous of the goddess Peace ; '' a goat, and 
armour on a column.^^ 

Few subjects were taken from the old stories of the 
cyclic poets and the Iliad, which were familiar only to 
the learned public ; yet some appear which Virgil, Ovid, 
and the other poets of the Augustan age had rendered 
familiar. Among these are Ganymede playing with 
the bird of Jove f^ the amour of Jupiter, under the form 
of a swan, with Leda ; ^* the judgment of Paris ; ^ the 
combat of Achilles and Hector -^ the death of Hector, of 
Penthesilea,^ and of other Amazons ; * Diomed and 
Ulysses with the Palladium ; the flight of iEneas ; ^ 



1 p. III. Ixx. 


« P. III. oui. 




1* p. I. L 


8 P. III. iTiii. Ixyiii. » P. III. lxx.-L 


^ P. I. Ixx. 




" B. M. 


* P. III. Ixix. • B. M. 


17 p. I. iiL 




« B. M. 


« B. M. I. xxxiL 7 P. I. L 


w p. I. IxviiL 




» B.M. 


8 P. I. IxxviiL III. Ixxx. Ixxxi. 
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Ulysses passing the Sirens ; ^ Polyphemus devouring the 
companions of Ulysses ; ^ the same hero escaping under 
the Ram ; ^ receiving the wind-bags of JSolus ; the cranes 
and pigmies ; * (Edipus and the Sphinx ; Prometheus ; ^ 
Perseus and Andromeda ; ^ Meleager ; ^ ActsBon ; ® the 
fall of Bellerophon ; ^ and Orestes haunted by the 
Furies.^® 



FABLES. 

A few of the fables of popular writers are also repre- 
sented. One lamp, found near Naples, and now in the 
British Museum, has the well known tale of the fox and 
the crow, treated in a peculiar style. The fox has slipped 
on a chlamys, and stands erect on his hind legs, holding 
up a pair of pipes to the crow, which is perched on the 
top of the tree. Another in the same collection represents 
a fable taken from an unknown source, perhaps the verit- 
able iEsop, in which a stork holds in its beak a balance, 
and weighs in one scale an elephant, while a mouse is seen 
in the other. A third lamp has on it the cock that has 
found the grain of barley, which he preferred to all the 
precious stones on earth. There are also numerous cari- 
catured subjects," consisting of grotesque heads and 
figures, with diabolical countenances, the meaning of which 
is very obscure ; but they are supposed by many to be 
dwarfs. 

1 B. M. « Avolio, 116. 7 a i. 31. » b. i. 28. » a ii. 24. 

' Lamp in S. W. Parish's xsollection. *• P. IL xoiv.-dii. 

*B.M. *B.L1,2,8. «B.i. 9. " P. III. xx. xxl 6. 
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HISTORICAL subjects: 

There are but few historical subjects, and those which 
occur are taken from sources more piquant than true. 
One lamp represents the celebrated interview of Alexander 
the Great and Diogenes, who addresses the hero out of his 
jar;* Romulus found by Faustulus^ is seen, the twins 
Romulus and Remus suckled by the she-wolf,^ and Remus 
alone.* The immolation, perhaps, of Curtius,* and a few 
other events in Roman history are found. Neither are sub- 
jects derived from real life numerous, although some may be 
cited; as an Emperor sacrificing, soldiers,^ a battering ram,^ 
and soldiers fighting ; ^ galleys sailing over the ocean ; ^ 
fishermen either at the Tiber or at Ostia ; *® Tityrus " tend- 
ing his herds ; a shepherd with a caged animal ; *^ the 
rustic chapel of the gods of the countrymen ; " persons 
pounding in mortars ; ** preparing the vintage,** or bringing 
the wine in casks.*® The scenes of love are fer too nume- 
rous to describe ; neither are they treated in the chaste 
style of modem art, but repeat the orgies of the debauched 
Tiberius at CapresB. 

GAMES OF CIECUS. 

Many lamps have bas-reliefs representing the popular 
subjects of the games of the circus, and the gladiatorial 
exhibitions of the amphitheatre. The finest of these in 
the British Museum has a race of quadrigae ;*^ the spina, 
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the metse, the obelisks, the carceres, from which the 
chariots have started, and the seats with the spectators 
are represented. Others also occur with chariots,* some- 
times bigsD.^ Gladiators^ are very often seen — either 
Samnites or mirmillones, — with a palm,* crowned by Vic- 
tory.^ 




No. 101.— Lamp— Games of the Circus— in the British Museum. 

A lamp from Naples, now in the British Museum, has 
the names of two gladiators, Fvrivs and Colvmbvs,^ 
in bas-relief at their sides. A common subject is the 
victor holding up his sword, while the vanquished, fallen 
upon one knee, expects his fate. Another lamp in the 
same collection has a retiarius^ holding his trident and 



* B. M. ; p. IIL xxyL xxrii xxviiL* 

2 B.M. 

3 B. M. ; P. III. V. ix.; B. 2021 -22 



^RM. »B.M. 

^ Of. B. I 22. SabinusandPopilliaB. 
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mucro, with his name Calvisivs, and that of his fallen 
opponent Maximys. Combatg with beasts are seen,* also 
boxers,^ flute and cymbal players.^ Busts of comedians,* 
and comic and tragic masks * often occur, and several of 
those deformed and obscene dwarfs called Moriones^ hold- 
ing pipes,^ boxing with others,^ wearing the petasus,® or 
the hat of the slaVe.^ 



ANIMALS. 

Animals form a numerous class of representations, such 
are the gryphon,*^ pegasus," lions, often devouring a stag*^ 
or a bull,** panther,** boar*^ bitten by a dog,-*^ bears,*^ 
horses,^' deer couchant,*^ dogs, sometimes fighting,^^ a 
stag chased by dogs,^* sheep^^ goats,^ hares or rabbits 
devouring grapes,^ sphinxes,^ a crocodile attacking a 
lion,^ an eagle,^^ a peacock,^ the crow of Apollo,^ 
' snails,^® parrots,** dolphins, the same entwining an anchor, 
a pelamys or tunny,*^ a hippocamp,^^ scorpion,^* serpents 
and hzards,** toads, scorpions,*^ shells,*^ locusts devouring 
grapes,** capricoms,*^ and marine monsters. 



» P.III.x.riii.; RL28. « B. M. » B.M. 

« P. m. xxii,xxiiu . , . « R M. . «* B. M. 

» P. III. ovL * P. III. XXXV. » B. M. » B. M. 

« B. M. ; D. 100. • P. IIL xxL «? B.M. » P. III. xv.xvii. 

7B.M. 8RM. »B.M. »B.M.; P. Lxlix. 

w P. L Ixxix " P. I. Ixxx. » P. III. Iviii. lix. 

» B. M. w B. M. M P. IIL lxi.-lxxxui. 

w R M. « B. M. w B. M. » B. M. 

w B.M.; P. LlxxxvL "B-M. » P. III. 11 

V B.U. w B.M. » P. III. ov. ^ K M. 

w B. 11 » B. M. " P. I. xlviii. » P. L v. 
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MI8CELLANB0IJ8 STJBJECTS. 

There are many subjects whicli it is difficult to class, such 
as the as and its divisions/ which must hare been numisma- 
tic curiosities at the time the lamp was made ; the arms 
of the salii,^ of foreigners, vases,' or a cupboard filled with 





aropw M< 
fCfciat 



No. 193.— lAmp with the Golden 
Caadlestick. 



vases,* a lectistemium to the infernal gods,* a lighted altar 
and genii,^ serpents,^ the dolphins of Neptune,® a sepulchral 
cippus,^ a Bucraniun,^° two palms," a wreath," of laurel, 
myrtle,*' of oak leaves, the civic crown,** a curule seat with 
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liclors,* tombs with genii * crowning sepulchral ums,' urns,* 
lustral vases,* crowns and palm branches.^ 

One of the most remarkable subjects of the later lamps 
is the golden candlestick/ as it appears upon the arch of 
Titus at Rome ; either a copy of that object at the time, 
or else in allusion to the Church, as figured in the Reve- 
lations. Many lamps indeed occur with Christian sym- 
bols — such as crosses, the monogram of Christ,® the good 
shepherd,^ the great dragon, Jonas swallowed by the 
whale, and other emblems ; but these are generally of the 
bright red ware, of the class called the false Samian^ 
under which they will be found described. 



1N8CEIPTI0NS. 

A considerable number of lamps have inscriptions, dis- 
posed in different manners. Those which have reference 
to the subject, being impressed in relief along with it, 
while those which relate to the lamp itself, or its maker, 
are always on the bottom, and consequently out of sight 
These are either in relief, or else incised with a tool in 
cursive letters; on the lamps of Arretium and Cumsa 
they are in relief in small tablets, on the upper surface. 
They were impressed with bronze stamps. 

The inscriptions found upon lamps are — 1. marks; 
2. names of makers ; 3. names of place& where they were 
fiibricated ; 4. name of pottery ; 5. name of proprietors ; 



» p. HI. xvdx. • » p. IIL xluL, 1. 

» p. in. xUv., il?., ilvu; 1. 18, 14. « P. iii xlii. xlviiL 7 B. iii. 82, 
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15. date of manufacture ; V. dedication to deities ; 8. ac- 
clamations used at the public games ; d. facts.^ 

Of the first class are the little marks used by the potter, 
either instead of bis name, or in conjunction with it 
There is no very great variety of symbols, and those found 
are of the simplest kind, such as circles, half moons, the 
print of a human foot, wheels, palm branches^ the colt's 
foot, or vine lea£ 

Although the inscriptions relating to the fabric of 
lamps are by no means so numerous or complete as 
those upon tiles, yet they are instructive with regard to 
the potteries. A considerable portion only indicate that 
they were made by slaves, since they bear single names, 
such as Agatho, Attius, Anon, Aquilinus, Cinnamus, 
Bassa, Bagradus, Draco, Diogenes, Heraclides> Fabrinus, 
Portis, Paber, Paustus, Inulisuco, Memmius, Monos^ 
Maximus, Muritripus, Nereus, Oppius, Primus, Priscus, 
Pastor, PubUus, Probus, Rhodia, Stephanus, Succes- 
sivus, Tertullus, and Vibianus. These names generally 
occur in the genitive, the word " manufacture," or " fac- 
tory," being understood. One rare specimen has "Dio- 
genes fecit." Many makers appear to have been freed- 
men, and the most remarkable of these was Tindarus, 
the freedman of Plotina Augusta, the wife of Trajan.^ It 
has been already seen from the inscriptions upon tiles, 
that Tindarus was also a tile^maker, many of the tegulse 
doliares having been prepared in his potteries. Some 
examples of the use of the word officiruB occur, as the 
oflBcinae of Caius Clodius Successivus, the officinse of Pub- 
Uus and Titus already mentioned, that of P. Asisus, that 

. 1 SeroiuL D'Agincoiirt, Recueil, p. 67. ' P. i. xxzL 
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of Patricius and Chrestio, and lonis, but the expression is 
uncommon. That of Manu, or hand, is still rarer ; only- 
one potter, L. Murahus, is known to have employed it, 
' Another remarkable inscription under a lamp, engraved 
ty Passeri, runs, ''from the manufactory of Publius 
and Titus, at the Porta Trigeminal' ^ A considerable 
number of the names have a simple prsBuomen, such 
as Aurelius Xanthus, iElius Maximus, Caius Caesar, 
Clodius HeUodorus, Caius Memmius, Caius Faber, Caius 
Fabricius, Claudius Lupercalis, Egnatius Aprilis, Lucius 
Primus, Turcius Sabinus. None of these names is of 
historical importance, although it is just possible that the 
last may be the Tyro-Sabinus mentioned by Pliny, wha 
wrote de Hortensibus. They were probably freedmen 
who manufactured lamps. Of still higher rank than these 
freedmen were the persons who possessed three names, 
and who occasionally record their descent. These must 
be regarded as Roman citizens. Such were probably 
Publius Satrius Camillus, Caius Oppius Restitutus, Caius 
Lucius Maurus, Caius Clodius Successivus, Caius Julius 
Nicephorus, Caius Pomponius Dicax, Caius Julius Philip- 
pus, Caius Iccius Vaticanus, Lucius Fabricius iEveius, 
Lucius Fabricius Masculus, Lucius Caecilius Saevus. Whe- 
ther they were proprietors of the estabhshment, or of the 
ferm from which the clay was procured, is by no means 
certain, but none of them are mentioned elsewhere ; which 
renders it probable that they were persons of inferior 
condition, such as masters of the potteries, who were pro- 
bably rich freedmen. A few words occur in a contracted 
form which refer to the fabric, such aa the Accianian of 

•» p. iil vii 
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Publiiis Satrius Campestris, son of Caius/' on lamps found 
at Pesaurmu; "the Caninian/' "the thirds (tertia) of 
Commodus/' and those already mentioned, called " Fla- 
vians *' and " Domitians ;** also "the Heraclians,^ "the 
fourths of Oppius/' and "the thirds of Pubhus Fabricius/' 
It is of course uncertain what such expressions mean, aa 
they may refer either to the officinse or establishments, or 
to the names of the lamps themselves. If some may be 
interpreted "the Vatican lamps of Caius Icdus/' this 
would appear to mean the celebrated clay of that hill, and 
the word figlina, or " pottery," is to be supplied In the 
appendix will be found a Kst of the marks borne by other 
lamps. Some have the names of certain shops, such as 
C. Oppius Rest., Caius Rest., Clodii res., Fublii Fabridi 
tertia, Oppedi quarta. 

A third class may contain the name of the place 
where the lamps were made, as, Caii Iccii Vatican{€B)y for 
" Vatican (lamps) of C. Iccius,'' on lamps found at Rome. 
The fourth class has the name of the lamps or fabric, as the 
Caninian, Flavian, Domitian, HeracUan, Thirds, Fourths. 
This expression may refer to the names of the figlintSy or 
potteries, similar expressions occurring on the tiles. 

The fifth kind is supposed to contain the name of the 
Patroni in whose houses the lamp-makers lived. On 
these the names of Antoninus, Commodus, Philippus, 
Diocletian, and Maximus occur, and one, more distinct 
than the rest, has TindaruSy Plotina Augmt^e libertus, 
" Tindarus,^ the freedman of Plotina Augusta." One only 
contains the date of the consulship of the Emperor Phihp, 
during the celebration of the Secular games. These 

> Paaseri, zL 
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inscriptions observe the usual laws of contraction. The most 
contracted form in which the names of emperors appears, 
is A A. NN. {Augtistorum nostrorum, of our two Augusti); 
a phrase which cannot date earlier than the joint reign of 
M. AureKus and L. Verus. It is indeed possible that 
the name of Titus, which occurs on one lamp, may be as 
old as that of the emperor of that name, for upon several 
lamps is found inscribed, "the Flavians of our god and lord f 
an expression particularly referable to Vespasian or Titus, 
both of whom bore that surname ; while other lamps are 
inscribed " the Bomitians of our god and lord,** showing 
that they allude to the Emperor Domitian. Much hght 
is, however, thrown upon this point by the tiles, some of 
which, as we have seen, were called " the larger Neronians" 
after the Emperor Nero. The name of Trajan is found 
upon a lamp, showing either that it came from the imperial 
potteries or from others named after that emperor ; while 
a large number of lamps are inscribed " of Antoninus," or 
*' of Antoninus Augustus,*' which probably refers to one 
of the two Antonines, or else to Caracalla, or Elagabalus. 
To this middle period of the Roman empire most lamps 
may be referred, as some occur with the name of Severus, 
others with that of Maximus, and several ^ with that of 
M. Julius Philippus, some of which have the addition of 
his third consulship — thus showing that they were made 
during the remarkable epoch of the celebration of the 
Secular games, a.d. 247. It is of course impossible to feel 
certain that such names as Probus refer to the emperor of 
that name, and no Roman lamps bear the name of a later 
sovereign, although one Greek one has that of Diocletian. 

» p. L xxix. 
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The inscriptions upon some lamps are votive excla<^ 
mations resembling those of the Becennalia and Secularia, 
such as, ANNVM NOVVM PAVSTVM FELICEM, 
*' a new and propitiously happy year ! *' ^ ANNVM IN 
QVO FAVSTVM FELIX TIBI SIT, « a year in which 
may all be fortunate and propitious to you;" or ANNVM 
NOVVM FAVSTVM FELICEM MIHIC, " may the new 
year be happy and propitious to me/' These inscriptions 
seem to show that the lamps were given away or sold on 
new-year's-day, or on the celebration of the Secular games. 
On one is inscribed HAVE,^ * haill'; SVTINE, *oh Sutinus/ 
These inscriptions sometimes occur upon victors' shields, 
on which are often found inscriptions relative to victories, 
and other subjects. One remarkable lamp has DEO 
QVI EST MAXIMVS,^ "to the god 
who is greatest." Another, lovi 
SEBBNO SAORiJM, " sacrcd to Serene 
Jove." * Nor are certain expressions 
adapted for funeral purposes less in^ 
teresting, such as sit tibi terra 
No.iM.-FootofL»inp,with LEVIS, " carth Uo light on thee;" or 

name of the kiecular Games. _ 

ANiMA DVLCis, " sweet soul ! '' ^ A 
great number are stamped **saecvl, or saecvlaria," in 
reference to the games of the* period. 



USES. 

An immense number of lamps must have b^n used 
during the illuminations which seem to have taken place 

1 Passeri, i. 6 ; Fabr. viL 6. * P. l xxxiii. » Paaaeri, iil 46. 

' Avolio, p. 112. » PasBori, L 
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6n occasion of triumplis. During the celebration of the 
Secular games the city was illuminated for three nights, 
and it is probable that some of the subjects foimd in lamps 
have reference to this festive use of them.* They were 
used for illuminations as early as that for the sup-» 
pression of the Catiline conspiracy.* Lamps were also 
used in the Isiac worship. " Moreover," says Apuleius, 
"in the festival of Isis there was a great number 
of either sex, with lamps, torches, wax candles, and 
another kind of torches, imitating the light of the 
celestial stars. The first of them held forth a lamp, 
gleaming with a clear Kght, not much like those which 
illuminate our evening entertainments, but a golden boat 
or cup, sending forth a very long flame out of the mid^t of 
it." ^ They were also lighted in the lararia and sacillaand 
in the thermae,* which Alexander Severus opened at nights. 

They appear, indeed, to have been in general use for 
illuminating public buildings. For domestic use they 
were employed in the dining room, the study, and the 
kitchen. 

Several lamps have been found in sepulchres, but these 
are chiefly of the Christian period, or connected with 
the worship of the Manes, and were not placed there, as 
some authors of the preceding century imagined, with the 
idea of their burning eternally.* In an inscription on a 
sepulchral cippus in the Museum, the heirs of a deceased 
person are enjoined on all the kalends, ides, and nones of 

1 Fkuaseri, p. zx ; Sueton. Vit. JuL ad fixL ; Martial, z. ep. 6 ; Symmachiifl, 

C»Bar c 87 ; Dio. Neron.; Xiphilin, i 1. iL ' Plutarch. Cic. c. 22. 

xxziiL; SuetOD. Dom. c. 4 ; Lamprid. ' Lamprid. yit. o. 24. ^ Ab. Aur. zi. 

Vit. Alez Sev. c iv. ; TertulL in * Fort Lioetus, de lucemis anti- 

Apologet. ; CapitoUnns, yita Qordian. quorum reconditis, 1622. 
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each monih^ to place a lighted lamp in his septdchre ; and 
the same is enjoined upon alternate months as a condition 
on which her slaves received their Uberty, in the testament 
of MsDvia.^ That this was common under the empire 
appears from the story of the Matron of Ephesus,' and from 
the following remarkable inscription : " May a golden 
shower cover the ashes of whoever places a Ughted lamp 
in this tumulus/^ ^ 

Among other superstitions connected with lamps was 
that of choosing the name of a child. Several lamps 
were named, and then Ughted, and the name of the child 
was taken from that of the lamp last extinguished.^ At 
the end of the eighteenth century a great number of 
lamps were discovered in a furnace, where they had been 
baked, together with the moulds and other utensils for 
making them.^ Great numbers are found at Rome, 
Naples, and on the sites of the principal cities of ancient 
Italy, Oermany, France, and Britain. Some numbers 
also occur in the rubbish heaps of the di£ferent cities of 
Greece and Africa. According to AvoUo seventeen lamps, 
placed one upon another, were found close to the mouth 
of a reverberating furnace, near Anzi.^ These lalnps were 
placed in stands, also of pale red coarse terrarcotta.® 

1 Brit. Mus. Marbles, pt. ▼. tUL * Qniter, moxIviiL 

' Bigest i. Ix. 44. * Job. ChiysoBt. Homelia xii. 

* Petronioa, Sat. o. 8, ''pomtumin • Avolio, p. 117. 7 p. 128. 

tomulo lumen renoYabat" ' LyBODB, iii. PL zvlL 6. 
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CHAPTER III. 

—Roman pottery— Baste— Coloaxs— Drying— Wheel or lathe— Modelliag-^ 
Hoolding — Stamps — Inscriptions — Furnaces— Construotion for glased 
ware — Heat — Smoke kihis — ^Northampton kihis— Colchester kilns — ^For 
Gray ware — Dimensions — Prices — Uses of vases — Transport of 
eatables — Feet of tables— Sham Tiands— Delia or casks— Hooped with 
lead — Repaired — ^Inscribed — ^DoUarii — Amphorso — Inscriptions — Memo* 
randa — Use of amphorsB — Size — Makers — Sarcophagi — Obrendaria 
—Early use of terra^cotta vases — Names of sacred vessels — Cadus 
— Diota — Paropsis — Patina — Patera— Patella— Trullar— Catinus — Lanx 
— Soutula — Ghbbata— Lagena — Crater — (Enophorum — Uroeolus — Pocu- 
lum — Calix— Cotyle — Scaphium — Oantharus— Carohesion — Soyphns— 
Rhyton—Acetabulnm— Ampulla— Quttus—Matella-Ollay Sinus, Obba— 
Flaoes where made — ^Architectural use. 



VASES. 

The decorations of lamps are analogous with bas reliefs 
used for architectural purposes, and hence they may be 
considered as connected with the fine arts, since they 
required not merely the technical manipulation of a 
potter, but also the skill and taste of an artist to produce 
them. They are the last link in the chain of the glyptic 
art. Of the unglazed Roman pottery it now only remains 
to consider the rases, a class of objects which demanded 
for their manufacture no higher skill than that of the 
potter. The technical part of Roman pottery is probably 
better known than that of the Greek ; kilns, furnaces, 
moulds, tools, clays, and other objects connected with it 
being distributed all oyer Europe, and consequently having 
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attracted the attention of various scientific inquirers* 
In point of shape and elegance the Boman vases are far 
inferior to the Greek — ^nor does the paste seem to have 
been prepared with the same regard to fineness and com- 
pactness. Nevertheless, many shapes and pastes often 
possess very superior qualities for useful purposes. The 
art was evidently held in lower estimation among the 
Bomans, and committed to the hands of slaves and: 
freedraen. The Roman potteries produced useful but 
by no means fine or beautiful vases, and they were only 
adapted to the necessities of life. 

PASTE. 

The paste of the Roman vases is by no means so fine 
as that of the Greek, except the glazed red ware, which is 
of so bright a colour as to resemble coral.^ Since red 
clay does not retain this colour in the fiimace, either 
a peculiar clay must have been used, like some varieties 
found in this country, or it must have been heated to a 
certain temperature and combined with peculiar earths tq 
produce the colour. The pipe-clay used was called the 
figlina or potter's chalk. Other kinds of paste are of a 
pale or deep yellow, with small pebbles intermingled, and 
fragments of red bricks worked in. It was generally 
fine. Some ancient terra cottas have little pebbles mixed 
in their composition, either from the use of ill-prepared 
clay, or in order to prevent the contraction of the clay. 
Other pastes are black, of a deep thick gray, cream-coloured, 
nearly white, light red, pale red, brown, and even of a 

> yii K€patiiicn, Qeopon. ii. 49. 
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yellow colour* The clay was probably ground, trodden out 
with the feet, and worked up with the hand.^ The Romans 
evidently availed themselves of the earth of the different 
locaUties in which they found themselves ; * with the 
exception of the Samian ware, the paste and colour of 
which is uniform. The vases from different countries 
are easily distinguished from one another. There is 
also a variety of paste of a pale red colour intermixed 
with flakes of mica^ of the nature of that of the vases 
commonly called chrysendeta.* There is a great differ- 
ence of opinion among the commentators about this paste. 
The ancients employed several processes, and paid the 
greatest attention in preparing their different clays for use. 
An analysis of the fragments found in the excavations at 
Rome, Pompeii, and Herculaneuin, shows that the clay? 
were mixed in certain proportions with volcanic earthand 
fiand, especially pozzolano. Even the time of making 
was carefully observed. *• Bricks are best made in the 
spring,* for those made at the solstice," says Pliny, *' are 
foil of chinks f an observation repeated by Vitruvius, 
who says, ^^ Bricks are to be made in spring and autumn, 
in order that they may dry equally;''* and they were 
often prepared two years before* 

FfiOCESS, 
In the manufacture of vases the Romans used the 

1 Varro, Re Ruatioa, iiL 9 ; Mr.TatoB Mart. xi. 29. 

in Smith's Diet. Antiq. p. 418. ^ ^'Finguntur optixne Tero nam mI- 

2 Clarao^ part TeclL L 31. Btitio rimosi fiant.** — ^Pliny, N. H. zzxt., 
* Clarac, Mua. 4- Sculpt P. Tech. p. ziv. 49. 

30. The Chrysendeta are mentioQed * "Duoendi autem sunt per Temum 

as used by the wealthy ; but some sup- tempus et aatumnale at nno tenore 
pose them to have been of metal ncoescanC— VitruTius. ii 3, 
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same process as the Greeks. They were made 1)j 
the table or wheel, called orbisy or rota fignlaris. The 
mass of day was placed on this, and worked up with 
the hand to the requisite form. Most vases were 
made by this process, except the dditty or casks, which 
were made by the same means as the pithoi. The 
handles were either modelled with tools or else pressed 
out of moulds ; and zones, concentric circles, hatched and 
punctured lines, and imitations of thorns were produced 
by prescdng pointed pieces of stick or bone against the 
sides of the vases while revolving. Sometimes ornaments 
were modelled upon the moist clay before the vase was 
sent to the furnace. Moulds were very extensively used 
by the Romans, and the entire vase was often made by 
pressing the clay with the fingers into one of the requisite 
size. Besides these ornaments, the potter impressed upon 
certain vessels an inscription from a metal mould, con- 
tsdning the name of the establishment which manu&ctured 
them. These inscriptions are found upon amphorae, and 
the so called mortaria ; but seldom on the smaller vases of 
unglazed ware. It appears that under the Lower Empire 
the potters were compelled by law to place their names on 
their ware.^ The Romans were acquainted with several 
ways of perfectly drying their wares before they submitted 
them to the action of the fire. As the greatest attention 
was paid to the proper manner of preparing tiles, bricks, 
and architectural members, it is probable that the clay of 
vases was also an object of great attention.^ 

^ Cassiodorafl, Vaiiar. lib. L fonn. zxv. ' Yitruvius ii o. 8 ; Gampana^ p. 

lib. ii fonn. zziiL 22. 
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FPENACBS. 

The furnaces were arched with bricks moulded for the 
purpose. The side of the kiln was constructed with curved 
bricks set edgeways in a thick slip of the same material, 
made into mortar, to the height of two feet. A singular 
furnace was discovered, over which had been placed two 
circular earthen fire vessels, one close to the furnace, of 
about eight gallons contents. The fire passed under both of 
these, the smoke escaping by a neatly plastered flue, fi-om 
seven to eight inches wide. These vessels were suspended 
by the rims fitting into a circular rabbit or groove formed 
for the purpose. They contained some perfect vessels and 
many fragments, and are supposed to have been used for 
glazed ware, and probably had covers.* 

A uniform heat in firing the kiln is supposed to have 
been produced by first packing up the articles which were 
required to be fired to the height of the side walls, the 
circumference of the bulk was then diminished, and 
finished in the shape of a dome. As this arrangement 
progressed, it is supposed that an attendant followed the 
packer, and thinly covered a layer of pots with coarse 
hay or grass. He then took some thin clay, the size of 
his hand, and laid it flat on the grass upon the vessels ; 
he then placed more grass on the edge of the clay just 
laid on, and then more clay, and so on until he had 
completed the circle. The packer then raised another 
tier of pots, the plasterer followed, hanging the grass 
over the top edge of the last layer of plaster until he 

> BroDgniart^ Trai^ L p. 426-7. 
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had reached the top, in which a small aperture was left> 
and the clay scraped round the edge ; another coating 
would be laid on as before described. Gravel or loam 
Was thrbwii up against the side wall, where the day 
wrappers were commenced, to secm-e the bricks and the 
clay coating. The kiln was fired with wood.^ In some 
kilns, indeed, has been discovered a layer of ashes four or 
five inches deep. Other kilns at Sibson, near Wandsford,^ 
Northamptonshire, exhibited peculiar differences in the 
mode of arranging the furnace* Instead of the usual dome 
of clay and straw, bricks were modelled and kneaded with 
chaff and grain, and made of a wedge shape, interlapping 
at the edges, with a sufficient curve to traverse the circum- 
ference of the kiln ; the floor had perforated arc-shaped 
bricks. These kilns appear to have been used for making 
a great quantity of terra-cotta^ Samian and stone ware. 
The blue ware is supposed to have been produced by 
smothering the fire (or rather smoke) of the fiimace upon 
it when in the kiln, and the colour is so volatile that 
it flies when forced a second time in an open kiln. 
Mr. Artis has traced these potteries in England for twenty 
miles on the gravel banks of the Nen, in Northampton- 
shire, and tells us that the kilns generally resemble one 
another, consisting of a cylindrical shaft three feet deep, 
.four feet diameter, walled to the height of two feet. 
The length of the furnace, which communicated with the 
kiln, was one-third its diameter. In the centre of the 
circle formed by the furnace and the kiln was an oval 
pedestal, the same height as the side, with the end point- 

1 Mr. R. Smith, in the Journal 6f yoL L p. 5. 
the British Archnological Aaaociation, ' Same Journal, U. 165. 
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ing to the kiln's moutli. Upon this pedestal, and upon 
the side wall, the floors of the kilns, formed of perforated 
arch-shaped bricks, rested/' The furnace itself was arched, 
made of moulded bricks to form the arch, and the side 
constructed of curved bricks set edgeways. 

Mr. R. Smith mentions a kiln at Colchester, and a por- 
tion of one of the sun-dried bricks, of which the furnace 
was composed, was discovered at Colchester in 1819, with 
B,bout thirty vases. The vases stood on circular vents 
above the hollow chambers, through which the heat 
was conveyed to them. Some of the vases, all of which 
were of the same coarse material, and nearly of the same 
form and size, were less baked than the rest, and broke 
unless handled with great care. ^ 

One of the furnaces, which appears to have been used 
for baking the gray Roman ware, was discovered at Caster. 
The furnace was quite diflFerent from those for the black 
and only calculated for a slight degree of baking. It 
was a regular oval, and measured 6 feet 4 inches in 
breadth. The furnace holes were filled in the lower part 
with burnt earth of a red colour, and in the upper part 
with peat. The exterior was formed of strong blue clay 
6 inches thick, and the interior was lined with peat. The 
kiln was intersected by lines of the same, and divisions 
of blue clay. Some of the vases were inverted and filled 
with a core of white sand.^ 

The supposed pistUlay or pestles for mortars were also 
made of baked clay,^ they were really supports used in 
the kilns to steady vases while baking.^ 

1 R. Smith, Collect, ii p. 88. * Arch. xxiv. p. 199, PL adiv. 4. 

' VoL ami. p. 418, PI. xxxvi. * Arch. Joum. vii 176. 
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DIMENSIONS OP VASES, 

At all periods specimens of immense yases were 
fabricated. The great Roman amphorae were sometimes 
as high as two metres, and required two oxen to draw 
them. The enormous dish prepared to cook the gigantic 
turbot presented to Domitian must haye been aboye 
seyen feet long ; ^ and another dish, called the iSgis of 
Minerya,^ composed of tongues, brains, and roes, must 
haye been of the same size. Ciampini mentions an 
ancient Roman yase so large that a man required a 
ladder of twelye steps to reach the mouth. 



PRICES. 

Martial describes the tiresome man as going about the 
town, and winding up the day by purchasing two cups 
for an aSy or penny, but it is not certain whether these 
were earthenware or glass.^ They were probably worth 
a sesterce or large brass Roman coin, for one of the 
amusements of the fast young Lucius Verus, the colleague 
of the staid Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, was to break 
calicesy or cups, with these pieces of money — probably for 

> " Inddit Hadriaci spatium admira- Argillam, atque rotatn ciiios properate ; 

bile rhombi, .... Bed ex hoc 

implevitque sinus .... Tempore janii CsBsar, figoli tua castra 

Bed deerat pisci patinsd mensura. . • . , aequantur." 

.... Montanus ait» testa alta paretur, — Juvenal, Sat iv. 39-41, 72, 181-135. 

Qu89 tenul muro spatiosum colligat ^ PHny* N. H. xzxv. c. zii. 46^ 

orbem. Sueton. vit yitelL 13. 

]>ebetur magnua patin» sobitusque ' "Asse duos calioes emit, et ipse 

Promethena. tulit'* — Martial, iz. 60. 
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two reasons^ they were sufficiently heavy to eflfect their 
purpose, and at the same time paid for the damage they 
occasioned.* Juvenal speaks of Plebeian cups purchased 
for a few asses.* Pliny states that some terra-cotta vases 
sold for more than the celebrated myrrhine vases ; ' and 
for gigantic proportions of this ware may be cited the 
immense plate made by Yitellius, to bake which a furnace 
was prepared in the open country. It cost him a million 
sesterces, or about 8000/. 

USES AND SHAPES. 

One of the great uses of earthenware was for the 
transport of wine, figs, honey, and other commodities — 
being used in the same manner as casks are at the present 
day. The lagena^ or large bottle, was used to hold wine 
or figs, and articles were imported from the African coast 
in the testa. In this manner a preparation from the 
blood of the tunny was sent from the Phrygian Antipolis 
to Rome.* Another vessel for transporting and pre- 
serving viands was the cadus. Martial speaks of cadi 
vaticani^ which are supposed to refer to the wine ; how- 
ever, when he speaks of the yellow honey taken out of 
the red pot,^ he also mentions the red cadus pouring out 
foreign wine.^ Vases were also used for religious rites, 
the operations of metallurgy, chemistry, and medicine ; 
but above all for domestic purposes — ^for the cellar, the 
kitchen, and the table. 

^ Jaciebat et nummoe in 'popinas ^ Mariial, iv. 88. 

mazimos,quibuBcalioe8finuigeret. — Jul. * Epigram L ziz. 2. 

Capit vit. Veri, 12mo, Lugd. Bat. 1671, • Epigram i. 10, " Flavaque de rubra 

p. 102. premere mella cado.** 
•Satxi. U5. ' Bp.iv. 66. 

» N. H. XXXV. c. 12, 46. 
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The feet of tables were also made of this unglazed 
ware,^ and one of the jests of Elagabalus ' was to place 
before his parasitical guests, at a lower table, a course, the 
viands of which were made of earthenware, and make 
them eat an imaginary dinner. 

The gigantic earthenware casks, resembling the Greek 
pithoi, were used for holding enormous quantities of wine, 
com, aud oil — ^in fact whole stacks of cellars have been 
found at Antium and Tunis, at Gergovia near Clermont^ 
and at Apt in the department of Vaucluse.* They bore 
marks of the withes by which they were held, or of being 
made from moulds. In various caves and other placea in 
France they are mixed up with fossils,* the supposed re^ 
mains of a primitive race. 

It appears from the ancient jurists that it was unlawful 
to remove the gigantic dolia in which the Eomans kept 
their stores of wines in the cellar, for fear of endangering 
the safety of the house.* From the dolia, the wine, as 
among the Greeks, was put into another vase, probably an 
amphora, and decanted ofiT.^ As the amphora had a 
pointed base to fix it more securely into the earth of 
the cellar, it was when brought up placed in a tripod 
stand,^ which among the poor was of wood but 
among the rich was made of brass or silver. The dolia 
were sunk in the ground, and one of these prodigies 
which was supposed to predict the future fortune 



1 Fuldtor fagina testft mensa mihL" * PauIIuB Manutius, Comm. in Cic. 

— ^Martial, ii xliii Epist fanuL lib. tu, E^sL xzii. 

> Lamprid. vita Heliogab. 12mo ' Cioero^ de Clar. Orat. ; Seneca^ 

JiUgd. 1632, p. 817. Epiat. zzztI.; Pliny, xiv. c 18. 

8 BrongDiart, Traits, i. 407, 408, 409. 7 Doni, Lap. IzzzviiL-lzzxiz. 
4 Ibid. 409. 
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of the Emperor Antoninus Pius was the discovery 
above ground of the dolia in Etruria^ which had 
been sunk in the earth.^ Juvenal represents them as 
deep casks,^ and as being cemented with pitch, gypsum 
or mud.^ They held twenty amphoraB, or forty-one urns* 

The makers of the casks called dolia, and of the larger 
amphorsa, were called doliarii ; * a term, however, appli- 
cable to all kinds of coarse ware, since the roof tiles were 
also called optcs doliare^ while the workmen were called 
fabriles} Makers of smaller vases were styled vascularii,^ 
Jictiliarii^^ or urnamerUcmi? 

Large dolia, with leaden hoops have been found at 
Palzano, seven miles from Modena, and at Spilamberto 
one was also discovered broken in fragments, with 
an inscription containing the name of T. Gavelius and the 
numbers XXX and XX, probably its contents ; while 
another of thirty-six amphoras capacity had an inscrip- 
tion and contained a coin of Augustus.^ 

" Bind your casks with lead," says Cato,^° in his treatise 
upon agriculture, and Pliny speaks of scraping the hoops 
or making new ones." 

A few rare inscriptions, recording the names of the 
owners or makers of the dolia have been preserved as 
** L. Calpumius Eros," on the mouth of a cask found in the 

1 ^EtruriadoljA, qiUD defossa fuerant, * Grater, Thea. p. dozliiL i, 6, 0, 7. 

supra terrain reperta aunt" — Capitoli- ^ Ibid. p. dczliii. 1. 

nu8, Vita Anton. PiL a. 1. ^ Spohn. liiaoelL ■. vi. p. 238. 

« Sat. vi, 430, " Alta dolia." » BulL 1846, p. 85. 

> Sat ix. 58. ^ " Dolia plumbo vincite/' R. R. 89. 

^ Doni, Inaoript. p. 289, tab. xL no. ^^ " Dolia quassa sardre ipsorumque 

!▼. ; see the baa-relief with the dolia and lamnas eoabendo puigare."— Fliny, K, 

amphora. H. xviii. 64. 

* Ibid. p. Ixxzvi. 
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yilla Peretta.* "T. Cocceius Fortunatus,*' on that of another 
discovered in the ruins of Baebiana.* Another large 
vase had " Stabulum P. Actii/' ^ the Stable of P. Actius ; 
which is, however, certainly not a potter's mark, but pro- 
bably incised by the slave of the stable where it was 
used. Two of these dolia will also be seen in the 
gardens of the Villa Albani. They are 
about four feet diameter, and as many 
feet high and about three inches thick, of 
a coarse gritty earthenware, and of a pale 
red colour. 

The Roman amphorae were coarser than 
those made in Greece ; the body more 
globular and less elegant. The elay is 
reddish, and sometimes covered externally 
with a siliceous coating Hke the Egyptian 
vases. Amphorae were pitched internally 
to retain the wine,* and the mouth was 
closed with clay or else with a bung. 
When of moderate size, they were made 
on the wheel, the larger like the Greek, 
The name of the maker was in a square 
label stamped out of an incuse mould on the handle. 
This name is in the genitive, as Maturi " of Maturus,'' or 
"of Matuiius;" the word "oflScina'* or "factory^' being 
understood.* 

Several amphorae have been found at Eome, and 120 
were discovered in a subterranean cellar near the baths of 




Ko. 196.— T«rr»-ootta 
Amphora. 



were moulded. 



> L. CALPVRNIVS EROa F. Fab- 
retti, 502. 

« T. COCCEI FORTVNATL Rid. 
503. 



» STABVLVM P. ACTn. Doni, 98. 
* Horat Cann. i 20, 8 ; Pliny, N. H. 
xiv. 20, 27 ; PalladiuB, ill. 24. 
' Serottz D'Aginoourt, pi. zix. xxxvi. 
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Titus." Boni^ has engraved a remarkable one, fire Eoioian' 
palms high, holding eight congii, discovered in the gardens 
of the Villa Farnese, amidst the supposed ruins of thei 
Golden Palace of Nero. On its neck was traced in large 
letters ex cel(la) L(ucii) Purelli Gemelli M(amertinum). 
" Mamertine wine from the cellar of L. Purellus 
Gemellus." CaesenniaB, "from the estate of Caesennia." 
The neck of another found on the Aventine hill, now in 
the Eircherian Museum, has inscribed upon it, Fabriles 
MarceUa nipstra) ad felicitatem — " the workmen of our 
Marcella to wish her joy." ^ It is supposed to have been 
a present during the Saturnalia. On others found in a 
house at Pompeii were painted, in red and black ochre, 
such words as mes. am. xviii., "the amphora measures 
eighteen*;" babcab, ^of Barce,' near Gyrene; pobm. 
' Formian' ; kob. opt, ' best Corinthian' ; bubb. vet, * old 
red,' which seem to be the names of the wine deposited 
in the cellar. Other amphorae were marked liqvamen 
OPTLMVM, * the best dripping,' or * grease,' showing for what 
purpose the vessel had been used. On one of them was 
inscribed TVSCOLANON opficina scav[bi] " Tusculanum " or 
" Tusculan," opficina scaubi, " from the manufactory of 
Scaurus." Other letters refer to the contents of the 
amphorae, its age or number in the cellar. 

Several which were found in an excavation close to the 
Porta del Popolo, and consequently near the Flaminian 
Gate, in a subterranean chamber, supposed by some to be 
a cellar, contained various materials and objects, such 



1 Inflorip. p. bozii. Antiqaiiies, vol. IL pp. 70, 79 ; Bull 

> Doni ; ibid. p. Izxzvi. Arcli. Nap. ii 85. 

* Mr. Falkener, Moseum of Claaaical 
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as ivory and bone pins, portions of animals, lamps, 
and fragments- On some of these amphorss were let- 
ters ; and on a piece of terra cotta, probably a tile, was 
stamped,^ ** from the establishment of Domitia Lucilla,'* 
a name already mentioned among the tile makers. 

The letters on these amphorsB are described by 
Flautus and Juvenal,* 

The use of amphorse was very various and extensive 
among the Romans. They were employed at entertain- 
ments, sacrifices, dinners, in cellars and granaries, and 
for holding the sand of the bath and gymnasium with 
which the body was rubbed,' as well as for many pur- 
poses to which the modems have applied wood and 
iron. 

Amphorsa and other vases, inscribed with the names of 
the consuls under whom they were deposited, were called 
(literata) " lettered,"* or " fictile letters,''* and so were the 
urns which bore the names of the temples to which they 
belonged.^ Two fine glass scyphi, which Nero broke in his 
terror when he heard of the revolt of Galba, had on them 
some verses of Homer,^ and on the glass amphorsB of 
Trimalchio was inscribed ** the finest Falemian wine one 

1 EXOFICFATDOMITLVCSeroux SetinJfl^ oojiu pakriam, titulumqae 

D'Aginoourty pL six., fig. v. Benectoa 

9 ^' Itaque in totis edibosy Delevit multa veteris faille teste." 

Tenebno, latebnd : bibitur, eetor, quasi — Juveoal, v. 88. 

in popina, baud secua, * Doni, Lap. lzxzyii.-zcL 

{bi tu yid^as literatas fi^til^is ^piatolas, ^ BrodtBoa, MiscelL i o. 8 ; Toxneb. 

Pice signataa : nomine insunt cubitum Advers. L 1 ; Briaaon. de For. viiL 

longia Uteris, 715 ; Ulustr. di nn Yaao Italo-Qrec. d. 

Ita vinarioram babemus noatm B. Mua. Borb. 4to, Napoli, 1822. 

delectum domi." — ^Pcanulus, act. ' Plautus, Pien. act iv. s. 2, 15. 

It. a. ll,y. 14. « Plautus, Rudens, act It. a. 5, 17. 

f* Qna bibet Albania aliquid de monti- ' Sueton. Nero, 47. 
|)us, ant de 
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hundred years old." * A cup of gold had the other names 
of Cicero, with a vetch, instead of Cicero.* 

They are of various sizes, from about two to four, or 
even six feet in height. Their paste varies much in colour, 
from a pale red to a cream colour, like the bricks and 
tiles. It is compact and heavy, somewhat resembling that 
of the mortaria. 

Like the mortars, they were made either by slaves or 
freedmen ; but the names of the makers of the amphorae 
are distinct from those of the makers of mortars. They 
have been found throughout the ancient limits of the 
Roman empire. 

One of the most curious stamps upon these vases is a 
square one, having a caducous and twelve compartments, 
with symbols and the following inscription: M(arci) 
PETRON(ii) VETERAN(i) LEO SER(vus) FECIT. 
^* Leo the slave of M. Petronius Veteranus made it." * 

Sarcophagi, even at a late period were made of the 
same paste as the amphorae — such having been found in 
the Roman potteries at Saguntum.^ The obrendaria, ov 
urns in which the ashes of the dead were deposited, were 
also of this coarse ware, and globular shaped, and were 
used as cases for more precious vases. It will be 
remembered that Cato and Cicero are both stated 
by Varro to have wished to be buried in terra cotta 
vases. 

Roman amphorae have been found at London, Eings- 
holme, Gloucester, and Wobum.* One of the large 

1 * Falernum Opimianum aanomm * Brongniart ft Rioerenz, Mtu^ de 

centum/'— PetroniuB, Sat. 84. Sdvra, L 18. 

s Plutaroh, Apophthegm, p. 205. ■ Arch. zxv. PI. box. p. 60d, 
3 D'Agmoourt Recaeil, xzii. 7. 
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arophor90, containing ashes of the dead and other 
objects was found at the Bartlow Hills.^ Another 
remarkable vase of this ware found at Littiugton near 
Boyston, was apparently a kind of colander, of a cup 
shape, and having inside a hollow domed portion, 
perforated with holes, which formed the letters in- 

DVLCIVS.^ 

Vessels of terra cotta were extensively used by ihe 
Roman people, in the earlier days of the republic, for all 
purposes of domestic life,* and the writers under the 
Empire often contrast their use with that of the costly 
vessels of the precious metals then employed* This ware 
appears to have been called " Samian,'' either because it 
was imported from that island, or because it was made in 
imitation of the ware procured thence. " For the neces- 
sary purposes," says Plautus, "in religious ceremonies 
Samian vases are used ; " * and Cicero repeats that the 
simpuvia and capedines of the priests were of the satne 
ware.^ It appears indeed to have been discontinued evea 
for religious rites under the Empire. " Gold," says the 
Satirist, '' has driven away the vases of Numa and the 
brass (vessels) of Saturn — ^the urns of the Vestals and 
Etruscan earthenware." ^ " Who formerly presumed to 
laugh at the bowl and black dish of Numa, and fragile 
plates from Vatican HilL"^ And again, "There- 



< Aroh. zxT. PL zxziiL p. 804. SimpaTiatn ridere Kama, nigramqae 
' Arch, xzvi PI. zlv. p. 876. oatinnm, 

* Tibull, I. L Bt Vaiioano fingUos de monte pateUas, 

< Capt. II. a 4. Auras erat"— Juvenal, i. vi 841-3. Cf. 
» De Nat de Or. IIL 17. Juvenal, L 4, xL 19; Seneca» Epiat 97; 
' PeniuB, Sat. iL 60. TertaUiAo, ApoL e. 25. 

' ** Aut quia 
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fore then th6j placed all their porridge in a' Tuscan 
bowl."i 

The vases used in sacrifices were principally of earth- 
enware, and comprised the szmpulum^ or the simputnum,^ 
a vessel for pouring out wine, or according to some 
the bowl in the shape of a ladle, in which the priests 
washed. The capis capedo or capedunctda,^ the discus 
and the catinus ^ or patera, the aquimenarium to wash the 
vessels, or amtUa which held the lustral water. To these 
must be added the urna or umulay which appears the 
equivalent term of the Greek hydria, or water pitcher, 
and a small . earthen vessel called lepesta in use in the 
temples of the Sabines.^ 

For eating and drinking, fictile vases were only used by 
poor people. Juvenal speaking of his time says — " no 
aconite is quaffed out of fictile vases." ^ But this must be 
accepted with some reservation, as it is evident that 
fine red glazed ware was used . by the upper classes. 
Thus the celebrated consul Curius is said to have jpre- 
ferred his earthenware service to the gold of the Sam- 
nites,® " It is a reproach to dine off earthenware,'' • 
says the Satirist in the days of Domitian. This is 
proved by the example of Catus iElius whom the 
^tolian ambassador in his consulship found dining off 
vessels of earthenware,^^ B.c. 169 ; and in the entertain^ 

1 "Ponebant igitnr Tuaoo femta * Pliny, N. H. xxjdil «9. 

catmo ' Varro, L. L. 

Omnia ttmc"— Sai. zi. 109, 110. 7 « Sed nulla aoonita bibuntur 

' Varro, iy. 26; SohoL Juyenal, tl Fictalibus." --Ja venal, Sat x. 25, 26; 

841-8. e£ zi 20. 

* IflidoruB, zx. 4 ; Pliny, N. H. zzzv. ^ Floras, i. 18. 

12. * "Fictilibus ooonasBO pudet* — Juv. 

4 Capedlnes et flotilea nniaB Pliny, iii. 168. 

N. H.ZZZ7.12; Cioero.P^tfadoz.1. '• Pliny, N. H. zzziii. a 11, 51. 
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ment given before the Cella of the temple of Jupitier^ 
Q. Tubero placed fictile vases before the guests.^ At the 
entertainment, however, given by Massinissa, the second 
course was in the Roman manner, served up on silver, 
B.C. 148, which the Greeks had not substituted for earthen- 
ware till after the age of Alexander.* 

In the early times of the Republic even persons of 
wealth used only pottery at their meals, as well as for 
other domestic purposes; but the increase of wealth 
caused vessels of bronze to be made for many uses 
for which pottery had been formerly deemed sufficient. 
Under the empire glass was used even by the poor 
for drinking-cups, while the rich disdained meaner 
materials than gems, precious metals, moulded or en- 
graved glass. Earthenware was left for the service of 
the gods, and the tables of the poor. Numerous small 
vessels, especially bottles and jars of various shapes, which 
are found either in graves or houses, seem to show that 
earthenware was employed for the purposes of life. 

It is however difficult, if not impossible, to decide 
whether the various small flat plates, dishes, and bowls 
which are found, were the paropsis, which is known to have 
been made of red ware, the patina^ the patera^ the catinus, 
the gabbata^ or larui?, mentioned as made of red terra 
cotta. The trtdUe or bowk, were probably made of red 
ware. The pateUa or plate was made of black ware. 
Martial speaks of '* a green cabbage in a black plate.''' 
Some clue might perhaps be obtained to their size from 

^ Seneo% Epist 95, 72. repablio when he cites this fkot 

' Athenseofl, tL 229, a. It doee not ' ^ Nigra OMiliculmi sirens patella.** 

appear quite certain whether AthensuB ^Y. 78, 1. 7. 

refers to his own time or that of the 
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the descriptions of ancient authors. The catinus was 
large enough to hold the tail of a tunny,^ the lana? could 
hold a crab.^ Another dish was called scuUUa. Speaking 
of the course of a luxurious entertainment, Martial says, 
^' Thus he fills the gabataa, and the paropsides, the light 
scutulae, and the hollow lances/ ' The patina was flat, and 
held soup,^ and was the generic name for a dish, the most 
remarkable example of which was that made by Yitellius, 
and which has been already mentioned. This was called 
the "marsh of dishes," by Mutianus;* The wretched 
emperor, when dragged to death, was insulted by the 
epithet of pcUinarius, or dish maker.^ Small vases called 
acetabular or vinegar cups, which were certainly made of 
terra cotta, probably appeared on the tabled 

The great vessels for holding the wine in the cellar, the 
dolia, and amphorae, have been already fully described. 
Besides the amphorae the cadus held wine in the cellar. 
The cadus held more than two quadrantes or six cyathi,* 
and it was hung up in the chimney in order to give the wine 
a mature flavour, especially that of Marseilles.^ The diota 
held wine.^° The wine was transferred from the cadus 
into a fictile vase called the himea, but its shape is un- 
known." Another large vase for holding wine was the 
sintiSy which also held water. 

Many bottles are found in the coarser kinds of ware, and 

1 ''Rubrumque ampleza catinmn ' SuetoxiiuB, Vita Vitellii, o. 17. 

Cauda naiat thynni."— Pen. v. 182. ' Aoetabula fictilia, TertuUian, Apo- 

s Juv. y. 80 ; Martial, ii 48. log. c. zxv. 

> '* Sic oomplet gabatas, paropsidaBque, ' Quadrantem daplica de seniore oada 

Et levee ecutulas, cavasqae lances."— —Martial, ix. 94. 

Martial, xl 81, 19. " Martial, z. 86. 

* PhfiedruB. I. 26. " Hor. Car. i 9, 

• Paludem patinarttm, Fliny, N. H., " Varro, L. L. 
zxxTi. 12. 
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were probably used even at table for pouring the wine 
into the cups of the guests. The lageruB, narrow necked 
bottles, with one or two handles,^ when destined for the 
next da/s entertainment were sealed by the master of the 
feast with his ring that they should not be changed. No 
craier of the Roman times can be identified in terra cotta. 
The oBnophorum^ a large wine pitcher, and the wceus^ a 
vase with one handle,' sometimes made of red ware, and 
the urceoli, or little pitchers, are of frequent occurrence. 
Another vase for holding wine, probably the same as 
the oenophorum, was the acratophorum. The ampulla, 
a kind of jug, was used for bringing wine to table after 
having been duly labelled.^ The wine was mixed into a 
crater, and thence transferred into cups.^ These vases 
are probably represented by various terra cotta bottles. 

There are a great number of httle cups found in 
diflFerent localities, and in all kinds of ware, but chiefly 
in the glazed varieties. These were perhaps known under 
the generic name of pocula^ " cups," calices " goblets,'* 
eotylcB "gills," ^ and scaphia or " boats." ® The shapes known 
under the names of cantharuSy^ carchesion,^^ sct/phtis, and 
rhtfton were rarely if ever made of earthenware ; indeed, 
the pride of the wealthy Romans at this period was to 
show magnificent cups of metal embossed by Mentor, Mys, 
and other celebrated masters of antiquity, and hence 
earthenware cups were only used by persons in moderate 

^ Sympoaius; Aenlgm. * Martial, xiy. 108, refers to Saguntme 

s JuY. Sat. tI 425; Pen. y. 140; cups. 

Hor. Sat. L 6, 109. 7 Martial, viu. 71. 

» Martial, xiy. IOC 8 Plaut Stich. v. 4, 11. 

< Pliny, Epiat iv. 30 ; Suetonius, Vit » Virgil, Eel. vi. 17. 

Domit. 21 ; Martial, yL 86-8, xiy. 110. 'o Maorobins, yL 41. 
Oyid, EutL y. 522, of red terra cotta. 
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circumstances. There were, however, certain cups pecu- 
liarly Roman, their names not like those just mentioned, 
cleriyed from the Greek. Such were the ciboria, in shape 
of the leayes of the cclocasia^ or Egyptian bean,^ the 
eymbia^ or milk cups,^ the nasiterna, which had three 
handles. Besides these, the guUtiSy a small bottle used for 
Conveying oil to the bath, and which is probably the little 
long-necked bottle, called by antiquarians the lachryma- 
tory, was often made of terra-cotta. The mateUa * or matellio 
was also made of earthenware, as well as a large vase 
khat used to be placed in the highways.* The bascauddy 
imported to Rome from Britain, were probably baskets. 
^ Several obscure names of vases are mentioned by the 
etymologists and others, as the poUvhrum^ a wash-hand 
bason, the escaria, or vegetable dishes, the obba^ which 
was probably a kind of ampulla, being in the shape of 
the helmets of the Dioscuri,^ the cratictdai a small goblet^ 
the myobarbum^ in shape of a mouse, the galeola and 
others. The pelvis^ or pan, is probably the so-called 
mortarium ; the siniiSi which was also used as a wash-hand 
bason, may be a vase of similar shape, but there is as 
much difficulty in recognising the true names of the 
Roman as of the Greek vases. The dla^ or jar, was of 
sepulchral use, and the urna was also adapted to hold the 
ashes of the dead. 

1 Porphyrion in Horat Ep. IL 7. * PersioB, v. 148. 

' Pliny, N. H. xxxvii 8. ^ Aiuomus, Ep. iii. 

. » Martial, xii. 82; xiv. 119. • Pliny, N. H. xxviii 1. 
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PLACES OP THE PABBIO. * 

It is not to be supposed that all vessels were made at 
one place, for different towns excelled in the production 
of their respectiye wares, which were imported in large 
quantities into Rome. Anciently this city was supplied 
with earthenware by the Etruscans and probably by the 
Greeks, as Plautus mentions Samian ware almost as 
synonymous with earthenware. StiU it cannot be doubted 
that extensive manu&ctories of vases existed at Rom^ 
although they are only occasionally mentioned. Martial 
speaks of the fragile plates of the Vatican Hill, and 
Horace of the potter's wheel,* as though he had seen it 
revolving. He also speaks of cups made at AUifse in 
Samnium. Yet Rome itself does not appear to have ex- 
celled in any of the finer vases, as Pliny, when he mentions 
pottery, does not praise its productions,^ although Numa 
had instituted a guild of potters.' He mentions eight 
principal places of the manufacture ; Arretium or Arezzo, 
famous for its dinner services, which he compares to the 
wares of Samos ; Asta ; Pollentia, upon the banks of the 
Tanarus ; and Surrentum, upon the eastern coast of the 
Bay of Naples, renowned for drinking cups ; Modena and 
Rhegium which produced the most durable ones, and 
Cuma, already mentioned by Martial. The foreign manu- 
factories were Saguntum, in Spain, so often praised by the 
same poet; Pergamus, in Asia; the island of Samos, 
BrythraD, in Ionia, where two amphorsB of remarkable 
thinness existed ; Tralles, Cos, and Hadria. 

I Sat ii 8, so. > Tbid. zzxv. 12, 46. 

> N. H., XXXV. xiL 46. 
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At a later period the glazed red ware is found dis- 
tributed all over the European limits of the old Roman 
world, and was evidently manufactured at one place 
and exported. 

The services used at a Roman entertainment presented 
the same spectacle as those of persons possessing wealth 
and taste at the present day, to which the potteries of 
Staffordshire, of Sfevres, Dresden, and China, contribute 
their respective portions. The most exquisite enjoyment 
was derived from the contemplation of a variety of the 
products of the human mind and hand, which please by 
their association and improve by their presence. 



AECHITBCTUEAL USE. 

The vaulted top of an oven at Pompeii is formed of 
jars, oUcB^ fitted one into Another. These oUae are 
about a foot high and six inches wide, of the usual 
ware. The span of the arch is five feet six inches. The 
object of it was to produce extreme lightness and 
dryness. A similar construction occiu*s at Syracuse ; part 
of St. Stefano alia Rotonda at Rome, and the dome of the 
church of St. Vitale, at Ravenna, built by Justinian, is 
constructed of amphora) and tubes on the same plan.^ 

In the chapter Vitruvius has written on the * Echea^ or 
sounding vases, which were distributed in the Greek 
theatre, he mentions that they were often for economy 
made of earthenware.' The Greeks seem indeed to have 

> N. H. XXV. c 12, B. 4«, 47. tav. xxii. torn, v, p. 62-«. 

' Seroux D^Agmooort^ Storia dtll' * Vitravius, y. c yii vol.' i. p. 284, a 
Arte. TaT. xxiii torn, v., p. £6. S«o Marimo; Pliny, K. H. zL 112. 

VOU II. T 
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822 ROMAN POTTERY. 

employed both pithoi or casks and lagensD to make rooms,^ 
and they were sometimes nsed as in the ease of vaults, 
domes, or other elevated erections, for the sake of 
diminishing the weight rather than for augmenting the 
sound.^ Such, at all events, is supposed to be the case of 
the vases found at the top of the wall of the circus of 
Maxentius, at Rome. There is a row of amphorae arranged 
with their necks downwards, and their long axis inclined 
obliquely to the top of the wall All these are now broken, 
but they show an ingenious method for rendering lighter 
the upper part of the arches which held the wall of the 
seats. Vases are also found used in the construction of 
the Tor Pignatarra, the Mausoleum of the Empress 
Helena.' 

» Seneca, Quseet. Nat. vL 19; Aria- Rom. Ant. PL il L ; Winckelmann, Stor. 

totle, ProbL xi. 8. d. Art iiL p. 29. 

» Blanconius, Descr. dei Cirohi, p. 98 ; » Nibby, Analisi della carta di Roma, 

Scamotiufl, Arch. Ua yiil 15; Venutius 8va Roma, 1837, III. p. 848. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

pivision of Roman pottery : Black — Qnj — ^Red— Brown — Yellow ware — Shapes 
— Redware— Paste— Shapes — FaLse Samian — Paste and shapes — Lamps of 
Christian period— Ollso—Qray ware— Mortaria — Paste —PelyeB—Trollsd — 
Names of makers — ^Black ware— Paste— Colour — Mode of ornamentation 
— Shapes — ^Brown ware — Paste— Shapes — Ornamentation* 



CLASSES. 

Great confusion prevails in the classification of Koman 
pottery, and each author adopts a system of his own, 
owing to the subject not having been yet studied with the 
necessary minuteness. Many local circumstances, such as 
the clay, firing and manipulation, produced diflFerences in 
the ware. As the scope of this work is not so much to 
follow the technical march of science as to give the literary 
and archaeological results of ah examination of ancient 
pottery, it will perhaps only be necessary to take colour 
for a guide, as it is a distinction easily followed. The 
glazed wares, irrespective of their colour, will be reserved 
for a subsequent chapter. 

Brongniart* groups the Roman pottery in the fol- 
lowing manner: — 

' Traits, p. 881. 

T 2 
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824 ROMAN POTTBRT, 

1 Division. — Pale yellow paste, almost white. 

2 „ Dull reddish paste, passing to a reddish 

brown. 
8 „ O-ray, or ash-coloured paste. 

4 „ Black paste. 

The 1st division comprises the jars and amphorae ; the 
2nd division, the Roman pottery of the 1st century ; the 
3rd division, Roman ware later than the 1st century ; the 
4th division, Gallo-Roman ware, and that of the local 
potteries. 

The system of Brongniart follows the age of the potteries 
more closely than that of Professor Buckman, although 
it must be remembered that the different descriptions of 
ware are found together, and were consequently employed 
simultaneously. Thus, the amphorae and oUae which filled 
the cellar, the bottles in which the wine and other liquids 
were carried about, the lagenae and cadi were of the first 
and second divisions. The so-called raortaria, some bottles^ 
and other small vases were of the third division. The 
jars which covered the ashes of the dead were of the 
brown paste of the second division ; and the cups and other 
bottles out of which persons drank were of red or black 
ware. 

Professor Buckman,' who has more recently examined 
the technical qualities of the unglazed ware found in 
Britain, divides them as follows : — 

1 Division. — ^Black. 

2 „ Gray. 
8 „ Bed. 

4 „ Brown. 

5 „ Palse Samian. 

1 Buckman and Newmarofa, Corinium, p. 77. 
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The only objection to this division is that it does not 
present the vases according to their relative ages, as that 
of Brongniart professes to do. 



YELLOW WAEE. 

Distinguished by its coarse paste, of a grayish white or 
yellow colour, verging more or less to red. It is to this 
division that all the larger pieces of wares belong, such as 
the remains of amphorae ^ and dolia, or tubs, casks which 
form the Monte Testaceo at Rome. These vases were 
made by different processes. Some were turned upon the 
wheel; others, such as the casks, eadi^ were modelled 
with the hand, and turned from within.* The globes, in 
which the urns and glass vessels holding the ashes of the 
dead, were deposited, were of this class. Thej appear to 
have been amphorae with their handles broken off. Mor- 
taria were also made of this ware, and it was extensively 
used for long narrow necked bottles with one or two 
handles, probably lagenae : and trullae, or deep bowls. 

A finer paste of this colour, often of a rosy tint, or 
white and micaceous, was used for making the smaller 
vases, which are all turned upon the wheel, and are thin 
and light.^ They are ornamented with zones, lines, 
hatchings, and leaves, slightly indicated by a dull ochre, 
laid on and baked at the same time as the paste.^ These 
vases are often covered with a white coating of a flat 

1 Mus^e Ceramique, PI. iv. fig. 2, 3, 5. ' BroDgniart, Traits, i. 485 ; Mus. 

3 For various fragmeDts of this ware Cer. yiii. 5, 10, 14. 

found with other specimens of red ^ Arch. xiv. PI. 14, p. 74. 
ware, see Archseologia, Tiii. PI. 6. 
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colour, harder and more equally laid on than in the 
Athenian vases. 

Some of this ware has its paste mixed with grains 
of quartz.^ A subdivision of it is a very white kind, 
which has been occasionally found in England, con- 
sisting of Uttle jars ; small bottles, patera), or dishes, 
painted inside with a dull red ornament ; vessels of the 
same shape, painted ; a vessel, apparently a dish, orna- 
mented with red lines crossing and hooked ; and others 
with brown lines. The paste of these is very white, and 
by no means adapted for common uses. They must have 
formed a fine kind of ware for ornamental purposes, such 
as those of the table. 

• EED WAEE. 

The largest division of Roman pottery is the red 
ware, as it comprises nearly all the vessels used for 
domestic purposes. It varies in colour from a pale 
salmon to a deep coral — and in quality from a coarse 
gritty and cancellated structure to a fine compact homo- 
geneous paste. The greater part of this pottery is red, 
and without any glaze, and of it are made a great number 
of plates, dishes, bottles, amphora, doUa, and jars. It is 
often distinguished by an engobe or white coating of pipe- 
clay, with which the potter has covered the vase, in order 
to give it a neater appearance ; but in many specimens 
this is completely wanting. Sometimes the paste of this 
red ware is mixed with grains of quartz.* 

The following are the principal shapes of this ware ; 

^ Caumont^ iii. p. 214. > Gaumont, Coun. i 214. 
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the oUa or jar for holding the ashes of the dead ; the 
amphora ; the urceolus or small jar ; vases in the shape of 
a small barrel, one of which was found near Basingstoke, 
and presented to the British Museum by Lord Eversley; 
a little bowl, patella, patina, or lanx. Innumerable small 
bottles with a long neck, of a very fine red paste, formerly 
called lachrymatories, but now supposed to be unguent 
vases, are found in the Roman graves all over Europe. 

Many illustrations of this ware may be taken from the 
vases in the collections of the British Museum,* consisting 
of amphorsB, and large open mouthed jars, with two 
handles, probably diotce ; conical vases, with a small 
mouth, adapted for holding liquids, perhaps the cadus^ 
which held fruit or honey; and lagence^ or bottles, and 
bottles with a female head, probably the guttus, painted 
with white ornaments upon a red ground ; a coluSy or 
colander, of red ware, from Cissbury, curiously moulded 
at the sides, pierced for straining. Some of these have 
a polish or very thin glaze, and belong to the division of 
glazed wares. A jar with six holes at the bottom, was 
found at Minchinhampton, Gloucestershire. 

Of this pale red ware were also made the jars or oUa 
which held the ashes of the dead, mostly of slaves which 
were deposited in the Columbaria. Some singular lamps 
of this ware are in the shape of the helmet of a gladiator.^ 

Specimens of this pale unglazed ware were found at 
Etaples, near Boulogne, with hatched and wreathed pat- 
terns in a very bad style, and apparently of a late age.* 

^ Journal, Brit Arch. Assoc, i 238. ' Joum. Brit Arch. Assoa v. 1S6. 

s Martial, v. 18, 3, '* Et acuta senibus * Roach Smith, Collectanea, Vol. i. 

testa c\im damaacenis." Fl. lii. 8. 
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In the Sfevres Museum are the remains of a Tase oi* 
cup found at Souaire, near Bourges, made of a reddish 
brown paste mixed with a great number of little particles 
of mica. The exterior is covered with a perfectly black 
coating, with micaceous particles shining through it. The 
polish is owing to the friction the potter has given it 
while turning it. The interior is flat. Some other speci- 
mens in the Sevres Museum, and fragments of cups and 
bottles, exhibit the same peculiarities.^ This is, however, 
rather a glazed or lustrous ware. 

Another division of ware with a red paste is that called 
false Samian, made of fine red clay, by no means so 
brilliant as the Samian, and covered with a thin coating 
of a red colour, produced by dipping the clay into a slip 
made of sulphate of iron. The subjects, as in the case 
of the Samian ware,^ have been impressed from a mould ; 
but they are generally of ruder execution, and more 
indistinct than upon the true Samian. The vases with 
reliefs are, however, often hollowed on the inner side. 
This ware is of a rarer occurrence than the true Samian. 
Specimens of it in the shape of dishes, lances, patinae or 
patellaB, cups, pocula, cyathi or caUces, are found in 
England, France, Germany, the Peloponnese, and the 
Archipelago. 

Of the very fine brick-red paste the principal shapes 
are the class called mortaria, the inside having small 
black pebbles inserted into it, to grind or pound the 
food ; another is probably the urceolus, or cup of some 
kind ; a third, a guttus, or oil vase ; others are lagenaB, 
or bottles. 

^ BroDgniart> TraiU, i. p. 484. ^ Buckman and Newmarch, p. 93, 94. 
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Of this fine red unglazed ware, were made a great 
number of lamps in the latter days of the Roman Empire* 
They are long and shoe-shaped, having subjects stamped 
on a flat bas-relief. These consist of the monogram of 
Christ — the great dragon — a fish — alluding to the mono- 
gram IX0TC,^ in which was contained " Jesus Christ, son 
of God, the Saviour ; ^' necklaces of crosses, and other 
objects and symbols. Such lamps were particularly 
common in Egypt, with inscriptions as already cited, 
evidently made for ecclesiastics. 

The oUaB which held the ashes of slaves in the colum- 
baria, are also of unglazed terra-cotta. They are tall 
jar-shaped vessels, with a moulded rim, and a flat saucer- 
shaped cover. They are humble imitations of the glass 
or alabaster vessels, in which were deposited the mortal 
remains of their wealthier masters. In the Roman 
sepulchres of Britain and Gaul, the ashes of the Reguli 
or chieftains, were also deposited in ollae, or jars, which 
were placed inside a large dolium, or broken amphora, 
to protect them from the weight of superincumbent earth.* 
H'ear the urns were often deposited several small vessels 
and different instruments. The urns were often placed 
in coflBins or coverings of different kinds : one of the most 
remarkable, which was found near Lincoln,' was a sphere 
with an orifice sufficiently large to allow the urn 
to be introduced. Great numbers of these urns are 
found on the sites of the ancient Roman provincial ceme- 
teries, as in the Dover Road. Twenty thousand were 

^ Avolio, p. 126, lamp from Pu2zuolL • ArchjDologia, xiL, p. 108, PL xiv. 

3 Wright, Celt, Roman, and Saxon, 7 & 8. 
p. 228. 
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found near Bordeaux.^ An amphora of pale red ware, 
containing a jar, with a lid of pale gray pottery,* was 
found near Colchester. After the introduction of Chris- 
tianity in the third century this practice was abandoned ; 
when the body ceased to burnt, similar vases, but of 
smaller size, containing charcoal were placed near the 
dead. 

GEAT WAEE. 

This ware was made of fine clay, and may be divided 
into two classes. The first of these was made of a kind 
of sandy loam, such as that of the softer bricks made fi-om 
clays on the border of the chalk formation. Its colour is 
rather light and its texture brittle.* By many it is 
called stone-coloured ware. This ware was chiefly em- 
ployed for amphorsB, mortaria, and dishes used in cooking, 
which were exposed to the heat of the fire. The small 
pebbles, which some suppose to have been placed inside 
the vessels for the purpose of preventing unequal con- 
traction in baking, others regard as intended to grate the 
com, flour, or meat. The mortaria resemble in shape 
modem milk-pans, being flat and circular with overlap- 
ping edges, and a grooved spout in front, though these 
may be the pelvis or trtdla. Most of them appear to 
have been used for boiling, as appears from holes burnt 
through them, or from their having become much thinner. 
This may also be the result of the grinding to which the 
materials placed in them were subjected. They are of a 
hard ware, rather coarse, but compact in texture, and 

> Brongniart, L p. 437. > Mas. Praci. G«oL Cat. p. 88, 89. 

3 Journal Brit Arch. Ajbsoc. l 289. 
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heavy. On the upper portion inside are the remains of 
the small stones, which some think were introduced into 
the paste in order to render it harder to grind upon.^ 
Sometimes ground tile was used, apparently to prevent 
the vessels from shrinking when they were baked. They 
are often impressed with iron scoria. Their colour is 
a pale red, bright yellow, or creamy white, resembling 
stone ware. Some of them have upon their lips a 
square stamp with a potter's name, Uke those upon 
amphorsB. These names are generally of persons of 
servile condition, such as Albinus, Aprilis, Catulus, 
Brixsa^ Sollus, Ripanus, and Paulus ; but some are 
apparently the work of ireedmen, such as those in-^ 
scribed Quintus Valerius, Sextus Valerius, Quintus 
Valerius Veranius, Quintus Valerius Esunertus. The 
most remarkable are those which read upon one edge 
Ripanus Tiber f{ecit) Ltigudu{ni) foetus, — " Ripanus 
Tiberinus, — ^made at Lyons," The names of the potters 
are accompanied with the words F or fecit, he made ; of. 
or Officina, the factory ; m. or Manus, the hand ; as in 
the red Samian ware. These mortaria are from 7 to 23 
inches across, and 4 inches high.^ They are found in 
France,' England, Switzerland, and Germany. Several 
urns were found at Aosta, and amongst them a mortarium 
inscribed C. Atisius Sabinus.* 

A group, in the Collection of the British Museum, 
exhibits some of the principal shapes of this ware. 
One is a dish, patera, or patella; others, small bottles, 



' Cf. Buckman and Newmarch, p. p. 166, 167. 
79. s Caumont, Cours. PL xxviii 4. 

s Artis, Journal Brit. Aroh. Aasoc. ii. < Muratori, L p. 184, fig. 8. 
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gutti, for oil or vinegar; an urceus, found in Hoor- 
gate Street, in the City; an amphora, the sides of 
which are fluted, perhaps to case it with wicker-work 
in order that it might be carried about without breaking ; 
an olla or jar, of the same ware. A kind of pipkin was 
also found of this ware in France 15 inches diameter 
7 inches high.* 

The second class of gray pottery is a stone ware much 
resembUng the modem StaflFordshire, and is supposed to 
have been made out of clays of the same kind. It is 
almost of a stone colour, much heavier than the preceding 
class, and sonorous when struck. It is principally used 
for amphorae ^ and mortars ; one remarkable vase of this 
ware found at Castor is in shape of a human head. 

Some varieties of this ware are filled with quartzose 
sand, and covered on the outside with mica.' 

BLACK WAEE. 

Brongniart describes a variety of this unglazed pot- 
tery, which is not only black on its surface, but the 
paste of which is entirely of a grayish black colour, and 
often of a fine black, or grayish-red, internally. It has 
a coating about a quarter of a millimeter thick upon 
the surface, but is without any glaze, however shining it 
may be. It is distinguished from the Celtic or Gaulish 
pottery, which it much resembles, by the fineness of its 
paste, the thinness of its pieces, and the perfect manner 
in which it is made, having been well turned on the 

^ Caumonty Cours. xzviii 5, p. 217. fig. 1, 2. 
s Buckman and Newmarch, p. 80 ; ' Caumont, Coura. i. p. 214. 

Caumont) Cours. i. p. 215, 216, xxyiii. 
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lathe.* ' This ware yaries much in colour, sometimes being 
almost of a jet black, at others of a bluish black, or eyen 
running into an ashy-gray colour. It is generally glazed, 
but many vessels exhibit no more ornament' than a polish 
upon the surface, given by the potter when the piece was 
upon the lathe. 

This ware is distinguished by its colour, which is some- 
times of a jet black, at others of a metallic gray, or even 
ashy. As it is generally glazed, a fiiUer description of it 
will be found under the glazed ware. Sometimes the 
paste is intermingled with micaceous particles, pebbles, or 
shells, which gives it a gleamy colour when broken, and it 
is often covered externally, or frosted with powdered mica. 
The greater number of vases are evidently native ware, 
manufactured on the spot by Romans or by Gaulish, 
British, and German potters in the Roman settlements. 
The shapes much resemble those of the red ware, and it 
was chiefly employed for the smaller vases of the table, 
although a few of larger size are found made of it. 

It was principally used for vases for the table, as shown 
in the following shapes : a shallow cylindrical vase, the 
pateUdy perhaps the nigra patella, or "black plate'' of 
Martial ; the calivy or a cup ; the small cup, or a jar ; 
similar object ; the cihoria and the oUa. The mode of 
ornamenting these vases is peculiar, and resembles 
Gaulish rather than Roman work, consisting of zones^ 
hatched bands, and rows of dots, made by moulding httle 
pellets and fixing them in squares and circles, or stamping 
hemispherical bosses on the body of the vase. Some 
vases of this ware have a peculiar ornament, made by 

^ Brongmart, i. p. 484. 
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hollowing small spaces in the sides, and pinching up the 
clay — giving it the appearance of a series of thorns. 
Others have engine-turned patterns. The pattern of an 
urn, from York, is like a series of 8calea» formed by 
depressions. 

The ornaments indeed are of the rudest character; 
consisting of hatched lines, zones, or indented bands, 
raised dots arranged in squares or parallelograms, series of 
spurs imitating the pine cones, or rows of thorns, zigzag, 
and hatched lines, the herring-bone pattern, diagonal 
and crossing bands. 

Four little vessels, found at Binsted, in Essex, illustrate 
some shapes of this ware. One is a candelabrum, or candle* 
stick ; another, a small yase for oil or vinegar, acetabulum ; 
a third, a jar, olla ; two others, small cups, calices. They 
were all found in a sarcophagus. Cups of a thin and 
finely moulded black ware have been found at the 
Upchurch marshes. This ware was adapted for useful 
purposes only ; and by the absence of all floral or animal 
ornamentations shows a late character and local fabric. 
It is of the latest period of the Gallo-Roman epoch. 

BEOWN WAEE. 

Specimens of brown ware of a very coarse style are 
often found among other Roman remains of cream-coloured 
ware, consisting of amphorsB, and other vessels for 
domestic use. It is, however, much more conmion in the 
Celtic and early Etruscan potteries. 

Some * amphorae and jugs have their necks decorated 

3 Wright^ Celt, Roman, and Saxon, p. 228. 
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with the heads of females moulded upon them, like the 
bottles of the middle ages. Examples have been found at 
Richborough.^ Each is of brown ware, and four and a 
half inches in diameter. 

Many small yases in shape of 0II2B or wide-mouthed 
jars, some with narrow necks and reeded bodies, small 
amphortSy double-handled bottles, lagensB, mortars, or pans, 
and cups or ciboria ornamented with tool marks, and 
lamps of this ware have been found in different parts of 
England.^ 

> R. Smith, Ant. Richborough, p. 74. ' Mua Pract Qeol. Cat p. 84-91. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Glazed Roman pottery — Samian — ^Proto-Samian — Cmata — Emblemata — ^Aretme 
ware — Qlaze — ^Polish — Slip — Lead — Salt — Moulds — Compoaed — Separate 
figures — ICaster moulds — Dies — Moulds of cups — Stamps of potters — Fur- 
naces and apparatus— Ornamentations — Use — Repairs — Makers — Names — 
Fialse Samian — ^Black war&— Qlaze— Varieties — ^Inscriptions^SitefL 



GLAZED EOMAN POTTEET. 

The Romans manufactured a glazed ware very distinct 
in its character from that of the Greeks, and more 
resembUng that of the Etruscans. It must not, however, 
be supposed that all the lustrous wares of Italy were 
ornamented with highly finished subjects, as a very large 
number were entirely covered with a black glaze, which 
was the great characteristic of the pottery of the best 
Greek period, and which became more entirely used as 
the art of vase-painting decayed. On many of the later 
vases too of Southern Italy and other places, modelled 
figures in bas-relief were introduced by degrees, an imita- 
tion of the metal ware, which was rapidly rising into 
fashion ; and these, which are entirely glazed with a black 
lustre, are the nearest approach to the Roman ware. 

There are also certain vases found in Etruria and 
Greece which were apparently made just before the 
Samian of the time of the Roman Empire. They are 
of a fine earth of a pale red colour, and have a slight 
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glaze or polish, but their paste is not of the fine lustrous 
red colour of the so-called Samian. They are, however, 
pade from a mould, and have in bas-relief friezes and 
other subjects, which imitated the crustcB or detachable 




Now 190.— Proto-Samian Cup, with an Amasonomachia in relief. From Athflns. 

relief ornaments,* of the metalhc vases, or the emUemata, 
fixed reliefe of the celebrated chased goblets and other 
vases of the great masters of antiquity. 

Some of the vases, too, of the Greek islands, of red 
ware, with moulded subjects coloured with red paint, 
are prototypes of the Roman ware. 

1 Cicero in Verrem, yi. 23, 24 ; Juvenal, v. 40 ; Martial, viiL 51-9. 
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ARETINE WAER 



The Roman ware is of one peculiar kind, being of a 
bright red, like sealing-wax, and covered, like the Greek 
lustrous vases, with a silicated alkaUne glaze. As most of 
this ware in Italy has been found at Arezzo, the ancient 
Aretium, it will be necessary first to consider its manufac- 
ture at that place, where it succeeded the black Etruscan 
ware found in the sepulchres of the oldest inhabitants.^ 

The potteries of Arctium were in activity during the 
age of the early Caesars, probably closing about B. c. 300. 
The ware is fine, red, and often unglazed, in which case 
it was formed into hemispherical cups, stamped out of 
moulds, with the names of makers placed on raised tessera© 
on the exterior.^ Other fragments found at this place 
resemble the so-called Samian ware. The pottery of 
Arctium is often mentioned in classical authors. "Oh, 
Aretine cup, which decorated my father's table, how 
sound thou wast before the doctor's hand," says Virgil,' 
referring to taking medicine out of it. And Persius 
subsequently says of the ware of this town, " Behold, 
he believes himself somebody, because supine with Italian 
honour, as an aedile, he has broken the unjust measures 
of Arctium.'' * According to Macrobius, Augustus said 
to Maecenas, who was of the Gens Cilnia, and a native 

> Dennis, ii. 425. honore Bupinus 

' Archseologia, xxvL p. 254; xxii. p. 8; Fregerat heminafl Areti sddilis iniquas." 

Dennis, ii. p. 422-428. — Peraius, Sat. i. 144, 145. 

s " Aretine caliz, mensis decorate Schol. Ann. Comuti : '' Quod meroit 

patemis, dignitatem sodilitiam in aliquo oppido 

Ante manus medici quam bene sanus Italise firacturus inequales mensuras, id 

eras." — Virgil. est minora yasa ex Arretio municipio 

* '* Sese aliquid credens, Italo quod ubi fiuot Aretina yasa." 
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of Arezzo,* " Fare thee well, oh, honey of families— oh, 
little honey pot, Etruscan ivory, Aretine gum, diamond 
of above, pearl of the Tiber, emerald of the Cilnians, 
jasper of potters, beryll of Porsena, &c.," in which 
some see an allusion to the red ware of Arretium, 
his native city. We find the vases of Arretium men- 
tioned by Martial,^ who flourished from the reign of 
Domitian to that of Nerva. *' Thus," he says in a meta- 
phor, '*the vile Champaigne cloak, with its greasy ex- 
terior, contaminates the gay scarlet dresses of the city — 
thus the ware of Arctium violates the splendour of the 
crystal cup, and thus, as when perchance, on the banks 
of the Cayster, a black crow is laughed at when wan- 
dering amidst the swans, one of which charmed Leda." 
Pliny, speaking of this ware, says,' " In sacrifices amidst 
all this wealth hbations are not made from myrrhine or 
crystalline, but from earthenware simpuvia." " The 
greater part of mankind,*' says the same author, " uses 
earthenware. Samian ware is even now used for food. 
Arctium, in Italy, has also the pre-eminence.*' Isidorus 
says,* "Earthenware vases are said to have been first 
invented by Samos, made of clay, and hardened in the 
fire. Afterwards it was found out how to add a red 



1 " ValOi mel gentium, melcule, ebur Sic AretinsB Tiolant crystallina testn, 

ex Etruria, laser Sic niger in ripia errat cum forte Cajairi 

Aretinum, adamas supemus, Tiberinum Inter Ledseos ridetur corv^ua olorea." 

margaritmny — Martial, i. 54. 

COniorum smaragde, jaspis figulorum, ** Aretina nimia ne Bpemas vasa 

berylle monemua, 

Porsenie ; carbunculum habeas." — Lautus erat Thuscis Porsena fictilibus." 

Sat. ii c. 4. — xiv. 98. 

3 ''Sio interpodtas Yillo contaminat ^ PUny* ^- H. zzxv. c. 12; c. L 

nncto c. 46. 

Urbica Lingonicus Tyriantina bardo- * Isidorus, xx. 20; a.d. 610. 
cucullus, 
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colour." Aretine yases are so caUed from a to^ra 
in Italy, where they are made. Sedulius says of them, 
**the herbs which are brought up served on the red 
pottery.*' These yases are mentioned in a MS, written 
by S. Ristori, of Arctium, in A. D. 1282, and also by C. 
Villani, in his History of the World.* Alessi, who lived in 
the time of Leo. X., describes the discovery of red vases 
of Arezzo about one mile from the city. Vasari * states 
that in a.d. 1484, his grandfather found in the neigh- 
bourhood three vaults of an ancient furnace.^ In A. D. 
1734, Gori,* who had not seen any of the vases, repub- 
lished the lists of Alessi. Rossi, who died A. D. 1796, 
had collected more information.* Fabroni ^ found in A. D. 
1779, potteries at Cincelli, or Centum Celiac, with the 
diflFerent implements used in the art. The clay of the 
colour of umber was also found there, and the furnaces 
formed of bricks. The clay is supposed to have been 
decanted from vat to vat, and the vats were lined with 
pottery, and provided with canals for the introduction of 
water. According to Rossi the vase was first made upon 
the wheel, and before the clay was quite dry the orna- 
ments and figures were impressed with metalhc stamps. 
The vases were made in moulds, which were oiled, and 
then had the clay pressed into them. They were com* 



* Libro della compomsione del e gli uteoBili dell' arte. Vidde ohe le 
mondo; Qori, Difeaa dell' Alfabeto fomad erano oonstruite in quadro sik 
Etroaoo, p. 208, pref. due bracda toscane di lato oon pic- 

' I. 9, cap. 47. colissimi mattoni lungi \ di braocio 

' Fabroni, Storia d^li Antichi Vaei sopra } di larghesza. La creta o argilla 

fittiliAretini, Sto, Arezzo, 1841, p. 18; gli parvi escavata pooo piu in basso 

Vite dei Pitt Roma, 1759, t. i. p. 335. delle fabriche ed imitante da cruda U 

* Pref. alia Dif. dell' Alf. Etr. p. 207. colore della terra d'ombra."— Fabroni, 

* Fabroni, p. 21. p. 22. 

* « TroYd le fomaci i trogoli o yaache, 
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pleted upon the wheel, and when the inner part had been 
thus perfected, are supposed to have been first baked and 
then coated with the slip or glaze, and returned a second 
time to the furnace. From one of the moulds in the Rossi 
Museum having the name of the potter, Antiochus, the 
freedman or slave of P, Cornelius, vases have been made 
fexactly like the ancient ones. The moulds in which the 
vases were fabricated were made of the same clay as the 
vases themselves, but less baked, without any glaze, and 
about one inch thick. They were composed of separate 
parts, so as to take to pieces, and had traces of some fiit 
or unctuous substaifice employed to prevent the adhesion 
of the paste.* A terra-cotta mould, terminating in a 
tragic mask was also found, and some instruments. Part 
of a potter's wheel was also discovered, and most resem- 
bled that in use at present. It is composed of two discs 
pr tables, both placed horizontally, of unequal diameter, 
having a certain distance between them, and their centre 
traversed by a vertical pin, which revolved. The wheel 
found was apparently part of one of the discs. It was 
made of terra-cotta, about three inches thick and eleven 
feet in diameter, circular, with a grove all roimd the 
border. Round this vase a kind of leaden tire, held firm 
by six cylindrical spokes of the same metal, placed inside 
the discs. These cylinders, about half a foot long, one 
foot three inches in diameter, came beyond the circum- 
ference of the disc, and gave it the appearance of aplate.^ 
There was no mark of any pin in the centre, so that it 

1 Fabroni, p. 62, 63. Prof. Backman p. 82-85. 
ft Mr. Newmarch, Remains of Roman ' Fabroni, tay. iiL 9, 10; t. 7» 8, 9, 

Art in Cirencester, 4to, Cirencester, p. 64. 
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must have formed part of the upper disc, called by 
potters the table, which lies upon a support of under 
clay, and enables the potter to fix the paste and to 
form it with the hands during the revolutions of the 
wheel. ^ The glaze of these vases, both black and red, 
have been found diflBcult to analyse. It is not, however, 
produced by lead, but apparently by a vitreous flux.* The 
vases were baked in furnaces, like those used at present. 



GLAZE. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists with respect to 
the varnish of these vases. By some it is stated to be an 
alkaline glaze,^ by others a glaze of a metallic nature, while 
water alone is said to be sufficient to produce the polish. 
The glaze is not so strong or compact as that of porcelain 
or majolica, so as to be incapable of infiltration, yet is 
sufficiently strong to resist the action of wine, vinegar, 
or oil, although hot, and is not altered by these liquids^ 
It is said to leave traces of having been produced by a 
brush, which looks as if a slip had been laid on. These 
vases seem to have been used for the table to hold fruits 
and liquids, and for medicine, and sacrificial purposes.* 



FABEIC. 

The two collections of Aretine vases at Arezzo are that 
of the Museo Rossi Bacci, and the public one of the 

* Fabponi, 1. c. 64. * Fabroni, 1. c. p. 65 ; C£ Pro£ Buck- 
' Fabroni, L o. 66. man ft Newmarcb, Remains of Roman 

* TniU, i. p. 414. art in CirenceBter, 4to. Cirencester, p. 85. 
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city. The diacritical marks of this ware are a paste of 
a red coralline colour, pale when broken, and of a red- 
dish yellow under the fracture, which does not become 
redder when subject to a red heat, but falls upon friction 
into an orange red calx. The vases are coated with a 
very slight glaze, which is levigated and always of a red 
coral colour, occasionally black, and verging towards 
azure, sometimes iron grey, or with a bright metallic 
lustre.* They are principally of small size and orna- 
mented with bas-reliefs, of a decorative nature, not 
mythological, and in accordance with the later subjects of 




No. 107.— Patina of Aretiue Ware. British Museum. 

Roman art. They are generally Kght. The prevalent 
form of the vases is that of a tea cup without handles, 
apparently the calix of Virgil, and these when ornamented 

^ Fabroni, L e. ii. p. 82, et seq. 
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with bas-reliefs, hare rarely the name of any potter im- 
pressed upon them. When a name does occur it is on 
a tessera, and in bas relief. 

Flat circular dishes, patellae or lances also appear to 
have emanated from this pottery, together with larger 
urns, some for cinerary purposes, square tiles, bas- 
reUefe, and lamps.* None of these pieces were, however^ 
of any size, while the smallness of the furnaces prove 
that large vases could not have been baked in them« 
The subjects are disposed as friezes, but more often 
mixed up with architectural ornaments, such as scrolls^ 
egg and tongue borders, and columns with spiral shafis 
and festoons. The subjects appear to be Hercules and 
Hylas, Bacchic orgies, Cupids, combats, chaces, dances^ 
candelabra, masks, gladiators, females, horses, dolphins, 
dogs, goats, serpents, sphinx, lions, and panthers, in a 
style resembling the Roman art at the best period of the 
empire. 

POTTERS. 

Many vases have the potter's name impressed in bas- 
relief with a metallic stamp in Roman letters, often inter- 
laced in ligatures, as on the consular coins. In the plain 
ware these are usually inside at the bottom of the vase, 
but in vases with bas-rehefs they are more often intro- 
duced amidst the foliage and ornaments. The letters are 
often surrounded with a mere square or tessera. Some- 
times they are impressed in a human foot, probably in 
allusion to the treading out of the clay. The inscriptions 



Fabroni, I c. 38. 
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show that the vases were principally made by slaves, wha 
placed their names upon their work, sometimes followed by 
that of their master, the proprietor of the estate. One 
person named Publius seems to have employed several 
slaves. Another, Aulus Titius, calls himself an Aretiae 
potter ; and L. Tettius, stamped L. Tettii Samia, proving 
that this ware had been imitated from the Samian.^ 

Three lists are given by Fabroni, the first of which, 
consisting of names with prsenomens, contains the free 
citizens, or freedmen, who were proprietors of estates; 
or who worked the potteries ; the second is that of the 
slaves whose products were sufficiently good to be im-» 
pressed upon the ware, or who may have sold it for 
masters who were too proud to exercise the craft in their 
own name. The last list contains the inscriptions exactly 
as they appear on the vases. 

Vases of red ware, similar to those found at Arezzo, 
have been discovered in the vicinity of Modena, having 
the names of the potters Camurus, Eutychius, L. Gellius, 
Herennius, Occa, Philadelphus, Sanus, and Villus, and 
others. This circumstance has given rise to the hypothesis 
that the so-called Aretine vases were made at Modena.^ 
Similar vases are said to have been found at Vulci, bearing 
the inscription Atrane,' and at Cervetri, with the names 
of the Aretine potters, C. Vibianus Faustus, L. Gellius, 
Aulus Titius Figulus,* and another. 

In the Gregorian Museum are three cups and one jug, 
called in the description of that collection Aretine ware, 

> Fabroni, p. 41. 10 ; 1838, p. 129-181. 

3 Cavedoni, Dichiaraaone dei manni ' BulL 1886, p. 171. 

Modenese, 1828; Blographia de Gav. ^ BuU. 1880, p. 288; 1884, p. 102, 

Zaumo, 1835, p. 40-41 ; Bull. 1887, p. 149 ; 1887, p. 108 ; 1889, p. 2a 
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apparently of the red unglazed terra-cotta ware there 
found. On the cups are large acanthus leaves, egg and 
tongue ornaments, goats, and a race of dolphins. On the 
jug are four bands of fleurettes and festoons, artificial 
ornaments, and dolphins and anchors repeated. On one 
cup, with Cupid and other ornaments, is the name of the 
Koman maker, C. PopiUus.* 

In the Museo Borbonico, at Naples, are several specimens 
of this red ware, which is found in abundance at Capua^ 
and amidst the ruins of the houses at Pompeii. Some 
specimens in Sir Woodbine Parishes collection, procured 
at Naples, were of finer make and ware than those found 
out of Italy. One had the name of L. Favor. 



SAMIAN WABE. 

A ware exactly hke that of Arezzo, called by some the 
red Roman ware, and by others Samian, distinguished by 
its close grain composed of a fine clay, and presenting 
when broken, edges of an opaque light red colour, whilst 
the inner and outer surface are quite smooth, and of a 
brighter and darker red, is found in all places of the 
ancient world to which the Roman arms or civilisation 
reached.^ It is distinguished from the Aretine by its 
darker tone, stronger glaze, and coarser ornamenta- 
tion. 

Possibly, the whole passage of Pliny,' in which he 
speaks of the earthenware of his day, refers to this 

> Mu8. Efcr. Vat. ii cii. iv. p. 1-20. 

' Buokman & Newmarch, p. 84 ; * N. H. xxxv. 45. 

Roach Smith, JounL Brit. Arch. Assoc. 
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red ware. Thus for dishes he praises the Samian, and the 
Aretine ware, for cups, that of Surrentum, Asta and 
FoUentia, Saguntum and Fergamus. Tralles and Mutina 
had their manufactories. Cos was most esteemed, 
Hadria produced the hardest ware. That one of these, 
that of Saguntum, was a red ware, is clear ; that of 
Cumae was also of the same colour. ^'The chaste 
Sibyl has sent thee her own burgess, a red dish of 
Cuman earth,*' says Martial.* Cups also were made at 
Allif». 

That the red ware is found amidst the dense forests of 
Germany and on the distant shores of Britain, is a 
remarkable fact in the civilisation of the old world. It 
was apparently an importation, being exactly identical 
wherever discovered, and is readily distinguishable from 
the local pottery.^ No question has excited more contro- 
versy among antiquaries than the place where it was 
made. Samos, Arctium, Rome, Modena, Ancient Gaul, 
and Britain ^ (into which, however, it seems to have been 
imported) have been supposed to be the sites of its manu- 
facture. It belongs to the class of tender lustrous pot- 
tery of Brongniart, consisting of a bright red paste like 
sealing-wax, breaking with a close texture, and covered 
with a siliceous, or, according to some, a metallic glaze. 
This glaze is exceedingly thin, transparent, and equally 
laid upon the whole surface, only sUghtly augmenting the 
colour of the clay. The vases made of this ware are 
generally of small dimensions, and consist of dishes, 
lances or patinsa, of an oval or flat circular shape, like 

^ Epig. xiY. 114. * Roach Smith, Journ. Brit Aroh. 

' Brongniart, Tndt^, i. p. 420, et seq. Aasoo. iy. p. 1, 20. 
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modern salvers, of small bowls, apparently for holding 
small quantities of viands, perhaps paterae, and generally 
hemispherical or cylindrical, and of little cups either of 
globular or of conical shape, probably pocula, and of jugs 
or larger vessels. The ware is generally plain, and im- 
pressed with the name of the potter from whose factory 
it emanated, and it will be seen from the list of potters' 
names, that these were slaves, or at best liberti, and 
that many were of Gaulish or British origin. 




No. 108.-^iborium of Red Samiaa Ware, bearing the name of i>ivix, a Gaulish potter. 

The Samian ware from its peculiar paste was more than 
usually brittle. In the Mensechmus ^ of Plautus, the fol- 
lowing dialogue occurs : 

" ^. Knock gently. 

" P. Are you afraid the doors are Samian." 

1 MensschmTUy I. L 65. 
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In another play, the Bacchides,^ of the same author, the 
following passage is found ; 

*' Take care, pr'ythee, lest any heedless one touch that ; 
Thou knowest how soon a Samian vase will break." 

The most remarkable fact connected with this ware is 
the great similarity of its paste in whatever place it may 
be found, which renders it probable that the ware was 
made upon one spot, and imported throughout the empire. 
Brongniart inclines to the idea that the potters did not 
import their paste prepared, but levigated a colourless 
clay of the locality, and produced the usual red colour by 
the introduction of ochre.* 



PASTE. 

The colour of this ware, which was made of a clay 
like the red ware, was owing to the more perfect oxidation 
of the iron contained in it, and it was probably baked in 
open kilns or fire-pans. The glaze or lustre is supposed 
to be owing to a polish given to it when upon the wheel.^ 
The analysis of Brongniart* shows that the paste of these 
vases consists of 56 — 64 silica, 25 — 17 alumina, 7 — 10 ox. 
iron, 9 — 2 carb. lime, 2 — magnesia, 18 — 2 water, while 
the glaze consists of 64 silica, ll'O ox. iron. Dr. Percy's 
analysis is 54-45— 6067 silica, 22*08— 2096 alumina, 
7-31— 5-95 peroxide of iron, 976— 6*77 lime, 1*67— 1*22 
magnesia^ 322 potash, and 1*76 soda.^ 



» Act II. ii. 22, 28. * Brongniart, Ti-aiU, i. p. 421. 

' Brongniart, Traits, i. p. 428. * Mus. Pract. QeoL Cat 8to. Lend. 

> Buckman and Newmarcb, p. 78, 79. 1854, p. 59. 
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The glaze of these TMes is stated by the French anti- 
quaries not to be metalK<^ but produced by some sub- 
stance laid upon them after they were ready for baking. 
The portions not covered with reliefe are stated to have 
been polished * upon the lathe, and the baa-reliefe them- 
selves were in certain instances retouched with a tool, 
which left a furrowed line round them.* The colour of 
the vases, however, may have been owing to the introduc- 
tion of an oxide of iron, and the difference of the ex- 
ternal colour appears to depend mainly upon the paste. 
When heated in the fire, they become a deep claret 
polour.* 

As there are no traces of any pencil being used to 
apply the glaze, Brongniart thinks it most probable that 
the vases were dipped into a slip which held it in suspen- 
sion.* A similar glaze, however, could probably be ob- 
tained by the application of salt thrown into the furnaces 
during the baking, in the same way as now practised at 
Lambeth for stone ware. 



MOULDS. 

The pieces of this ware were made upon the wheel by 
which the slopes, fillets, mouldings, incised rings, or bands 
were produced. Moulds were employed, sometimes of an 
entire piece, in which case they were made by punching 
the requisite ornaments upon the mould itself firom 



^ Of. also on this ware, Grivaud ' Caumoni, Coun. p. 206. 

de la Vinoelle, AntiquiUs decouvertea * Jhid, p. 209. 

dana lea jardinB da polais da Loxem* * Brongniart, Traits, i. p. 423. 
boui|^ 
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matrices, or master moulds. Sometimes many separate 
moulds, representing the same or different subjects, were 
adjusted together to complete the decoration of the cir- 
cumference of a cup. The engrailed lines and smaller 
ornaments were made by means of a circular or revolving 
mould of terra-cotta or metal,^ but the larger ones, such 
as the egg and tongue moulding, were effected by a punch 
or seal, with a long handle,^ the part on which the orna- 
ment is incised being concave, to correspond with the 
convex surface of the vase. The same process was 
adopted for the figures in the central groups,* and the 
more salient parts were separately stamped and placed 
on the vase while the clay was wet, as is very evident in 
some reliefe of vases of Aretine ware. Names of 
potters were also impressed from stamps of terra-cotta or 
metal.* The last mode of fabric consisted in laying 
upon the general body of the vase some clay in a very 
viscous state, technically called barbotine^ either with 
a pipe or a little spatula in form of a spoon, and with 
it following out the contours of the branches of ohve or 
laurel, animals with thin limbs,* &c. On some specimens 
an ornament had been modelled with a white paste. 
Separate figures, crustce, were also made in moulds, 
and then placed on the body of the vase, one of 
the finest specimens of which is an Atys, in the York 
Museum.* 

» Brongniart, Traits, L 424, PL xxs. * Brongniart, p. 425; Golbert ft 

3^ A. SchweighauBer, Mem. de la Soc. dee 

' Brongniart, 1. a F. 4. A. B. Antiq. de France, t. viL PI Ixxii. : 

» Brongniart, L p. 424, PL m. F. 2, Caumont, Coura d' Antiq. t ii. p. 

A. 185. 

^ n>id. p. 424 ; Mus^ Ctemiqne, iz. * WelbeloTed, Antiquities of Tork- 

fig. zix. Bhire, PhiL Soc. 1852, p. 50. 
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Another mode of ornamentation visible on some pieces 
fomid in the north of England, consisted in scooping out 
wreaths, and cutting out fan-shaped patterns in intaglio^ 
with a tool on the clay, while moist, the parts dug out 
being removed from the plain surface, as shown by the 
horizontal stripes.^ 

A master mould, formerly in Mr. Hertz's possession, 
and presented by him to the British 
Museum, pyramidal in shape, and convex 
at the base, has a slight bas-reUef of a youth 
standing full face with some drapery thrown 
over his left arm* At one side is OFFI 
LIBERI, "the pottery of Liber," stamped 
incuse, probably as a preservation against 
theft or removal from the premises. This 
die was apparently arranged with others so 
as to form a pattern, and it was then 
stamped into the sides of a convex vessel 
fashioned like one of the cups or dishes, 
but without the foot, which in some instances appears to 
have been subsequently added. This original die is of 
rather a fine terra-cotta, and was found near Mayence. 
A similar mould, presenting a tragic mask, was found at 
Arezzo or Arctium.* Other moulds in the shape of a 
hare and of aUon, inscribed with the name of CEREALIS, 
a well-known maker of red ware, are in the Museum of 
Sevres, one, in the shape of a wolf standing, baked almost 
as hard as stone ware, has on it the name COBENERD VS.* 




No. 199. —Master- 
Mould of the pot- 
ter Liber. 



* Wellbeloved, Descriptiye acoount 
-of Antiquities of Yorkshire, PhiL Soc. 
8to. York, p, 62, 1, 2. 



' Fabroni, Tav. v. 4. 
* Brongniari, Traits, 1. o. Mused de 
Sevres, p. 16. 
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Some moulds for this purpose of tHe Roman period 
have been found, and the process is of common use at 
present. It was particularly desirable in cases where or* 
naments in high relief were required for the enrichment 
of red or black wares. A fragment with a draped figure 
from the mould of Liber, already cited, was found at Ciren- 
cester.^ Another mould of a vessel was found near 
Mayence. It is 
in shape of a 
shallow bowl, 
with a mould- 
ing at the edges 
and foot, and 
the pattern has 
been stamped 
but from ma- 
trices like those already described ; the pattern is coarse, 
and represents a series of animals, consisting of a dog or 
wolf, boar, and lion pursuing each other. The paste of the 
clay when kneaded to a due consistence, was pressed into 
and formed a bowl; the foot was probably afterwards 
formed of a separate piece, and added. This matrix vase 
was made of a very fine bright red clay, rather light, and 
not glazed. In this respect it differs from the mould of 
the lamps already mentioned, whose paste was of a bright 
yellow colour. It was very porous, rapidly absorbing the 
moisture, and so, easily delivering the clay to the potter like 
the plaster of Paris moulds now in use. At Arezzo similar 
moulds, for other vessels of the Roman red ware, have also 
been found. Those of the lamps are mentioned with the 



No. 200.— Fragment of a Mould found near Mayence. 



1 Buckman & Newmaroh, p. 92. 
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lamps. Besides these moulds, metal dies or punches were 
used for stamping intaglio ornaments, such as fleurettes and 
other mouldings, on some rare examples of Samian ware.* 

Dies for stamping the potters' names upon these vases 
were discovered at Lezoux,^ in Auvergne, and in Luxem- 
bourg,* together with parts of other moulds for festoons 
and the tassel pattern,^ and for making vases.^ They 
had the names of the potters, Auster and Cobnertus,* and 
another, with a potter's name, was made of metal.^ 

Modelling tools^ styles, punches, and other little instru- 
ments of bone or ivory, have been found amidst the 
remains of the ancient potteries.® 

rUENACES. 

The mode in which these vases were baked is shown 
by fiimaces found at Ch&telet, in Auvergne, on the banks 
of the Rhine, in the vicinity of Strasburg ; at Heilegen- 
berg, near Milz, and also at Ittenweiler. The furnaces near 
Heilegenberg were evidently for the baking of red Roman 
ware. " The flue," says Brongniart, " is a long canal, 
with vaulted arch, the mouth of which is 8 feet 2\ inches, 
from the space where the flame and heat were concentrated 
beneath the laboratory. Numerous terra-cotta pipes, 
of two different diameters, branched off* from the upper 
part or floor of that chamber, to distribute the heat : 
the smaller ware in the outer wall of the laboratory ; the 
larger, twelve or fifteen in number, opened under the floor 

I R. Smith, Ant. Richborough, PI. » Roach Smith, Collectanea, vol. LI 61. 

ir. p. 73. ^ Brongiuart>Mu8^Ceramiqae,iz.l9. 

3 Brongniart, Tndt^ i. p. 424. 7 Brongniart, Traits, i. p. 424. 

3 Grivaud de la Vincelle, 1801. " Brongniart, Mus. de S^vresy p. 16. 
^ Brongniart, Traits, PI. zzx. 2, 8, 4. 
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of the laboratory, to conduct the heat and flame round 
the pieces which were placed there. The mouths of the 
pipes were sometimes stopped with terra-cotta stoppers 
so as to moderate the heat. The upper part, or dome, is 
never found entire, and is supposed to have been destroyed 
and replaced by the superincumbent earth. Walls of 
strong masonry separated and protected the space between 
the mouth of the flue and the walls of the observatory. 
The floor of the latter was made of tiles, or large squares 
of terra-cotta. Fifteen such fiirnaces were found iat 
Bheinzabern, some round and others square, but all con- 
structed on the same general plan. These furnaces were 
found at the depth of 2 feet 4 inches, under the ancient 
soil, and more than 3 feet 3 inches above the modern 
transported soil. The floor of the laboratory was nearly 
3 feet 3 inches below the upper edge of the walls ; a kind 
of tile roof covered it. The brick work was made of masses 
of clay, 2 feet 4 inches long and 1 foot 4 inches broad and 
thick. The pieces which supported the floor of the 
laboratory were in some of these furnaces made of bricks, 
covered with a coating of clay.* The fuel was fir or deal. 
The pieces placed in the furnace were carried on sup- 
ports or rests of terra-cotta, in shape of a flattened 
cylinder, and kept up by pads of a peculiar shape, made 
by the person who placed the vases in the furnace, by 
rolling up a piece of clay in shape of a rolling-pin, and 
squeezing it together. These are the pieces erroneously 
called hand-bricks. The pieces have no cases, as they 
were not necessary to prevent adhesion.* 

2 Brongniart, Traits, 1. c. p. 429 ; PI. zxx. 7. A. B. C. 

3 BroDgniart, L 449 ; Shaw, Pottery, 1839, p. 390, note. 
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OENAMENTATION. 

The scrolls which ornamented the upper part of the 
bowls made of this ware are of exceedingly elegant 
device, though clearly architectural in their treatment, 
and are generally varieties of the tendrils, flowers, leaves, 
and fruit of the grape or ivy.^ Sometimes the upper 
parts of the bowls are ornamented with an egg and 
tongue moulding, and the scrolls have often figures of 
little birds introduced into the composition, in arabesque 

style. The ani- 
mals and other 
figures consistof 
isolated groups 
introduced at 
intervals into 
the outer sur- 
face of the vase. 
They are sepa- 
rated by beadr 
ings, and are often in niches, formed of pillars with 
twisted shafts, surmounted by arches, or in medalliouB. 
These are clearly intended for representations of statues^ 
and other embellishments of public edifices, as they 
appeared at the time. Repetition was the object chiefly 
sought, and as, in the decadence of art, the ornaments 
occupy much surface in proportion to their importance. 
They consist of scenic masks, garlands, rosettes, foliage, 
astragal mouldings above and below, the egg and tongue 

1 C£ Brongniart, Traits, PI. xxx. ; Mus. Cer. viii-ix. 




No. 201.— Vase of Bamian Ware ornamented with Arabesques. 
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ORNAMENTS AND SUBJECTS. 857 

mouldings above, scrolls of flowers, in which birds ar6 
pecking the foliage and fruit ; friezes of animals, consisting 
of lions, goats, hares, rabbits, and deer ; or insects ; among 
birds, pigeons, eagles, and crows, medallions and other 
architectural ornaments.^ The subjects are not arranged 
on a continuous frieze, but generally consist of one or 
two friezes, rarely more, repeated several times round the 
body, and intermingled with the foliage.* The subjects 
consist of the Gods, Cupids, Genii, Venus, Hercules and 
his exploits. Gladiators, the Circensian games, and erotic 
representations.* 

Some of these fragments are clearly as late as the 4th 
century, as the costume and style of art of the subjects 
resemble that prevalent at the close of the Roman empire.* 
The subjects are taken from the Roman school of art» 
from the statues which adorned the Circus, the Forum, the 
Triumphal Arches, the ThermsB, the Basilicas, and the 
houses of the wealthy. They resemble in their treat- 
ment the reverses of the Roman medallions,^ except that 
they bear indications of being entirely influenced by 
architectural considerations. 

USB. 

It is evident that the ware was for use and not deco- 
ration, its solid character and glaze adapting it for that 
purpose. Many of the flat dishes were undoubtedly the 

1 Brongniart, Traits, PL zzx. ; MuB^e CollecUnea, i. p. 165. 

Ceramique, PL viil ix. * Of. for example, the fragment 

' Caumont, Coure. PL xxiiL xziy. xzv. found at Hartlip, R. Smith, Collectanea, 

xxyL xxTiL ; R Smith, Collectanea, L toL ii. p. i. p. 12 ; SABINI. M. 

p. 165. s Janseen, Inacr. 4to, Lugd. 1842. 

' Caumont, Coun. iL p. 200 ; B. Smith, Tab. xxxL 230. 
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lances or paropsides used at entertainments,^ others arei 
supposed to have been the mortars used in the kitchen or 
at the apothecaries.^ It is not known to have been em- 
ployed for cinerary purposes, although often placed in 
tombs to contain the objects deposited with the dead.' 
The observations made upon the Aretine ware apply also 
to this. Yet, however common in Rome, it was a com- 
parative luxury in Gaul and Britain, though it is found 
in those countries wherever Roman settlements occur.* 
That it was common at Rome appears from Martial : ** If," 
says he, " ye have enough to eat, a few white beans dressed 
in oil, upon a red plate, refuse the entertainments of the 
wealthy.'^ * The most striking point in the decorations of 
these vases is their resemblance in the adoption of arabesque 
forms to the mural paintings. When fractured this ware 
was repaired with leaden rivets,* which shows the estimation 
in which it was held. It was equivalent to our domestic 
porcelain, with a tender paste. 

The shapes are few ; all the vases are wide and open- 
mouthed, and of small proportions. Those of the largest 
dimensions are the dishes, paropsides, lances, or patera, 
ornamented with a tendrilled leaf, intended for that of the 
ivy or the vine. These are probably the lances pampi- 
natsB, or hederatae, dishes with grapes, or ivy leaves, such 
as Claudius received from Gallienus. Some rare dishes, 
with spouts like the mortaria, and bowls with lion-headed 
spouts, are known ; occasionally some of the paterae have 

1 Ifartkl, Epig. xi 27. < ''Sispumetrabr&conchifltibipallidA 

* Brongniart, Traits, L p. 482. testa, 

' ^i<l* Lautorum oobdis Bsope negare potee. — 

* Caumont, Coun, ii. p. 185. xiii. 7, 1. 

' Biroh, Archteologia, zxx. p. 254. 
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Randies. The small cups are mipposed by some to be 
either acetabulay vinegar cups, or salina^ salt-<jellars. The 
larger cups are the pocula, cyathiy or calices} 

MAKEBS' NAMES. 

Many of the vases have the makers' names stamped 
across their centre, or placed upon their sides.* The letters 
are often united in nexus or hgatures. They are always in 
relief, but the place stamped is depressed^ and of a square, 
circular, or long oval shape ; in a few instances, in that 
of a human foot, in allusion to the potter's mode of 
working. They occur inside the plain vases ; those or- 
namented outside with bas-relief being less frequently 
stamped with potters' names, which, when they do occur 
on such vases, are on labels or tessersB. There are certain 
philological peculiarities evident upon inspection of these 
stamps. The double II is used for E, as Riignus and 
Siixtus for Regnus and Sextus. The /^ in the name of 
Caretus resembles the Celtiberian form, and on one with 
the name Methillus the is used for TH. The words 
are often in contraction, retrograde, and confused ; and 
some have supposed that the potters used moveable 
letters, which is improbable. The names of many 
potters are Gaulish, apparently of slaves or freedmen. 
Amongst the names more particularly Gaulish are Ad- 
vocisus, Beleniccus, Cobnertus, Dagodubims, Dagomarus, 
Dagoimnus, Suobnedo, Tasconus, Tascillus. The formula 
used by the potters was or OF, OFFIC, for officinal 
or establishment, either before or after the name. M for 

^ Buckman & Newmarcbi p. 87. ' Ibid. p. 93. 
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manuy " the work/' is always placed after the name in 
the genitive, and F, or FE, for fecit, "he made,'' probably 
after names in the nominative. In one instance fecit, " he 
made,'' occurs without any potter's name, and in another 
case the potter, through ignorance or caprice, has impressed 
the stamp of a Roman oculist, destined for some quack 
ointment, on the bottom of a cup. Besides these names, 
a few other inscriptions are found. On a deep poculum of 
red glazed ware is inscribed, in raised letters, round the 
outside, BIBE AMICE DE MEO, " Drink, oh friend, from 
my cup." * The idea was probably taken by the potter 
from the glass cups, which often have similar letters, in 
complete relief, round their sides. 

A list of the potters' names which occur on the Roman 
earthenware found in Britain has been given by Mr. 
Roach Smith, in the Archseologia,^ and in his Collectanea 
Antiqua.' The numerous names found at York are inserted 
in Mr. Wellbeloved's Eburacum,* and others, found at 
Caerleon, in Mr. Lee's Antiquities of that place.* 

In some rare instances the potter has scrawled a few 
illegible words on the mould before the clay was pressed 
in, and these have been preserved on the vase when baked.* 
Such caprices of the potter are not uncommon, and have 
been already mentioned in the case of Greek vases. Many 
Roman tiles and bricks have also had inscriptions and 
other objects cut upon them before they were baked by 
idlers in the brick-field. One discovered at Nimeguen,' 

1 Mua. Borb. vii. zxix. ' Joum. Brit Arch. Aaaoc, ii 20 ; 

' ArchsBologiay xxvii. p. 148. Soo. Lux. 4to. 1858 ; PI. tl 4, p. 124. 

" Smith, Collectanea^ i. 150. ' JanaBen, Rdmiach. ZiegeL, 4to^ 

< p. 128. Leyden, 1841. 



* p. 10, PI. iii. 
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had the Roman alphabet ; others at Enns, on the Danube, 
had illegible words and sentences, amongst which can only 
be read such expressions as the '* Emperor Antoninus^' and 
the "Nones of September."^ A brick in the British Museum, 
found at Colchester, has Primus or Frimulus, and another 
what may be intended to delineate an edifice. Inscrip- 
tions scratched upon Samian ware after it has been baked, 
chiefly names of its possessors, also occur. 

The potters were called ddiarii, or pot-makers, if they 
made vessels of unglazed ware and large size,^ vasculariij 
or vase makers,*/cfe'forM*,* makers of fictile vases, Bxidjigidi- 
nariiy Jlguli, or potters in general. They were generally 
of servile condition, and are represented wearing only the 
tunic of the slave.* One Gaulish potter, named Casatus 
Caratius,* is, however, represented on a bas-relief, wearing 
a cloak besides the tunic. He holds in one hand a fluted 
vase, like those of the black ware. 

It would appear almost certain that the ware was an 
article of export, as stated by Pliny, and that the name of 
Samian was applied to it in reference to its origin, long 
after it had ceased to be made in that island. 

Traces of manufactories of red pottery and broken 
moulds and wheels have been found scattered all over 
Gaul, as near Nancy, at Paris, Nlmes, Lyons, and at 
Clermont, near Bourdeaux ; but principally at Rhein* 
zabem, and at Heiligenberg, near Strasburg.' In Italy 

1 Arneih, HypocauBtom, 4to. Wien, > Grivaud de U Vinoelle, xlvii. 

1856, taf. iv. * Grivaud de la Vincelle, xItL 

« L. AureliuB Sabinua, doliariut, fecit * Grivaud de la VinceUe, xlvL 1. 

nbi ot Buk. Grivaud de la VinoeUe, • Grivaud de la Vincelle, xlvi. 4. 

zxziii. 2. In the sepulchral ba»-relief ^ Caumont^ IL p. 211. 
are an amphora^ oUai and lagena. 
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the ware has been found from Modena to Pompeii, and 
probably extended over many sites in the Peninsula. In 
England it has been discovered in great abundance, prin- 
cipally in the south and west of the island. 



OTHEE GLAZED WAEES. 

Another kind of the red glazed ware is that used for 
lamps, which diflFers considerably from the Samian. Its 
colour is much paler and texture very different from that 
of the bowls ; the glaze is of a thin alkaline kind, and 
thinly spread over the surface of the ware. The lamps 
of this ware are generally found in Italy, and have been 
ah*eady described in the general account of lamps. 

There is a kind of this ware, which is probably the 
earUest in point of time, and to which the term Samian 
might not be inappropriately applied. The clay is not 
uniform in its colour, being gray, black, or yellow, and 
the lustre appears as much due to a polish on the lathe as 
to a vitrification. The prevalent shape is the cup, either 
hemispherical or cylindrical, decorated with figures or 
architectural scrolls and ornaments. These so much re- 
semble certain cups of terra-cotta already described, that 
they can hardly be separated from them. Such vases have 
been found at Melos, and a jug of this style, representing 
a sacrifice, was dug up in 1725 at Hadria.* Another 
variety of this ware, called by some the fidse Samian, re- 
sembles the Samian, but is of an orange, not yellow colour. 
The colour too has sometimes a kind of red paint, or 

' Muratori, czliz. 
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powdered Samian ware, laid on it externally, in order to 
deepen it.^ This ware is often coarse, and ornamented 
externally with coarse white scrolls, painted with pipeclay 
on the body. One kind of ware found at Castor is dis- 
tinguished by its red glaze, which often has a metalloid 
lustre. The paste is yellowish brown, white, or reddish 
yellow.^ In some instances the glaze is lustrous, and 
shows the colour of the paste. The shapes and ornamenta- 
tion resemble the black glazed ware. One remarkable 
jar has a chariot race. The difference of colour assumed 
by the vases appears partly due to the degree of firing the 
vases experienced, the paste of some which is black, red, 
or gray, becoming of a copper hue.' A remarkable 
variety has been found at Boultham, near Lincoln, the 
site of a local pottery, composed of a light yellow paste, 
brushed over from the lip downwards with a light yellow 
wash of a sparkling mica, or dipped in the fluid and in- 
verted to drain off the superfluous fluid. Here the 
colours consisted of many shades of yellow, brown, purple, 
and even black, with a metalloid lustre. The shapes and 
ornaments are the same as those of the Castor black ware, 
and are sometimes laid on with a slip of pipeclay.* These 
vases are Gallo-Roman, made subsequent to the Samian. 
Sometimes they have incised inscriptions — dedications to 
deity, as to the " Genius of Tournay,'** on a vase found in 
France — rarely the names of potters, as " Camaro,'' on a 
vase at Lincoln.^ A remarkable variety has a gray paste 

1 As at Comberton, Aroh. Journ. vi. * Arch. Jounu z. 229. 

210. * Arch. Journ. xii 178. 

s Cat. Mils. Pnct Geol. p. 72-77 ; * R. Smith, Collectanea, iiL 198. 

ArtiB, Durobrivsd. PI. iiL 1, zxz. 4, < Arch. Journ. zii 174. 
xlvii 8, zliz. 4« 
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baked hard like stone ware, and painted of a yellow 
mottled colour to imitate marble. 



BLACK WAEE. 

The black ware was made of any tenacious clay in the 
neighbourhood, and it varies from a dark black to a slate 

or olive colour. The kilns in 
which it was baked have 
been already described, but the 
phenomenon is diflFerently ex- 
plained by Professor Buckman,^ 
who supposes that the carbon 
and hydrogen of the smother 
kiln reduced or rather pre- 

No. 202.— Cups of Black Ware. x j . i_ • • xl. l 

vented the iron m the clay 
changing into a peroxide or the red oxide of iron. Funeral 
urns were often made of this pottery. 

Some varieties of this ware exist like that of the 
unglazed red. In the first the clay is soft, easily 
scratched, and covered with a polish or lustre produced by 
friction on the lathe. From the peculiarities and difier- 
ences in its paste and embellishments it appears to have 
been the product of local potteries.^ The glaze, or coating, 
may have been produced by water or Motion.^ The paste 
is fine, and the walls thin and well turned. The paste 
varies from a kind of gray, or colour like that of the 
London clay, to a dull black. The vases are mostly small, 
the ware generally consisting of cups, bottles, and small 

1 Buokman & Newmarch, p. 78. * Traits, i 430. 

s Artis, Jour. Brit. Arch. AB80c.,ii 166. 
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amphorae and jugs, but occasionally of the supposed 
mortaria. Some of the cups, like those of the red dull 
ware, have their sides corrugated. 

The orn&ments which are by far more common than 
the subjects, are of the most simple nature, consisting of 
pressed lines and herring-bone patterns ; but the favourite 
devices are regular clusters of corrugated studs, disposed 
in squares or bands round the vases, and produced by 
sticking small pieces on the vase before the clay was baked. 
Some of these resemble the spines on the blackthorn. In 
dome rare instances the potter has stamped in a series of 
small square indentations, resembling fleurettes. A great 
peculiarity of this ware is that it is unaccompanied with 
the names of potters, nor is it found with coins and 
other Roman remains.^ A few vases of this ware are 
ornamented round the body with rows of little pebbles 
let into the clay, humble imitation of the cups of the 
wealthy inlaid with gems.^ Great quantities of this ware 
have been found in England, in the Upchurch marshes 
near Sheemess.^ 

There is a pottery differing from the preceding, by the 
quaUty and colour of its paste, which is red with a black 
glaze. Sometimes, however, it is gray, or even blacky 
but generally not so fine as the first kind. Its grand 
distinction is its glaze or lustre, which consists of an 
alkaline earthy silicate, sometimes very black and pure, 

^ For example, ft vase was found at scribed by J. Kenrick, Excavations at 

Billingbay, near Sleaford, Lincoln, in a the Mote Hill, Warrington. 8va Wai> 

cemetery containing twelve skeletons. rington, 1863. 

The heads of eleven were turned to the ' The Calix gemmatus. Martial, xiv. 

south, and one to the north ; they were 106. 

buried two feet deep, with part of a > R. Smith, Ant. Riohborough, p. 58, 

conglomerated quern. Others are de- Joum. Brit. Arch. Assoc IL 138. 
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but at other times of a green or bluish or slate-coloured 
tint. Brongniart divides this glaze into two kinds ; one, 
although thin, being lustrous, but without any metallic 
reflection, — the other, which seems to be a metallic coat- 
ing deposited by steam, having a lustre like black lead 
This ware was made on the wheel by the same process as 
the red, and the ornaments were either made by the 
revolving swivel moulds or else by the usual process.^ It 
must be borne in mind that there was a black as well as 
red Aretine ware, and that plain black lustrous vases con- 
tinued in Italy till the middle of the Roman empire. A 
Roman vase of this ware, found at Cumae, has the subject 
of Perseus and the Gorgons stamped in intagho from 
separate dies, after the vase left the lathe.^ A hemi- 
spherical cup, recently found in the Greek islands,' of the 
proto-Samian class, and of the period of the empire, was 
made from a mould, has its subject in relief, and is 
covered with a lustrous black glaze. 

Some few of these vases are ornamented with subjects 
in relief, representing himting scenes in a low and dege- 
nerate style of art, which, from the costume of the figures, 
may be referred to the last days of the waning empire 
of Rome, and are clearly later than the red polished glazed 
ware. The art is apparently Gaulish, and the figures bear 
Striking resemblance to those on the ancient British and 
Gaulish coins. They are never made from moulds as in 
the Samian ware, but by the process called barbotine, by 
depositing on the surface of the vase after it had left the 
lathe, from a small vessel or tube, masses of semifluid 

1 BrongnUrfc, Traits, i. p. 488. ' By Mr. Newton^ now in theBritieh 

s Hon. IS66, Tav. ii p. 18. Museum. 
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clay, which were slightly modelled with a tool into the 
required shape. The glaze and colour are supposed to 
have been produced by smothering the vases when in 
the furnace with the smoke of the kiln, and depositing at 
the same time the carbon on the surface of the heated 
vases, and thus giving them a black glaze. It has 
two different glazes, one dark but without any metallic 
reflections, the other metalloid, Uke a pohsh of black 
lead. 

The principal subjects represented on this pottery are 
hunting scenes,* such as dogs chasing stags — deer — hares, 
— also dolphins, ivy wreaths, and engrailed lines, and 
engine-turned patterns.^ In a few instances men with spears 
are represented, but in a rude and debased style of art. The 
principal form is the cup of a jar shape, sometimes with 
deep oval flutings, as on one foimd at Castor ; but dishes, 
cups, plates, and mortars, are not found in this ware. 

Some of the vases of 
this ware have orna- 
ments, and sometimes 
letters painted on them 
in white slip upon their 
black ground. They are 
generally of a small size, 
and of the nature of 

bottles or cups, with in- no. 20S.-Group of vase* of Inacribed bluck 

1 A TT-n glared ware. 

scnptionSjSuchas AVh, 

hail I VIVAS, may you Uve ; IMPLE, fill ; BIBE, drink ; ' 

J Journal, Brit. Arch. Assoc L p. 6, ■ Grivaad de la Vincelle, Antiq. PI. 

7y 8. xxxiiL 48. JanBaen, Inscr. Tab. xxviiL 

3 BroDgniart, TniU, PI. xziz. 26-29 ; Gerhard, BerL ant. Bild. 182. 
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VINVM/'wine;* VITA, *life;' VIVE BIBE MVLTIS; 
showing that they were used for purposes purely con- 
vivial. Such are the vases found at Etaples near Boulogne/ 
the ancient Gessoriacum, and at Mesnil.* 

Some rarer and finer specimens from Bredene, in the 
department of Lis, have a moulding round the foot. Great 
quantities are found in England, Holland, Belgium, and 
France. It is found on the right bank of the Rhine. A 
variety of this ware has been lately found at a spot called 
Crockhill in the New Forest, together with the kilns in 
which it was made, and a heap of potter's sherds, or pieces 
spoilt in the baking. The paste was made of the blue 
clay of the neighbourhood, covered with an alkaline glaze 
of a maroon colour, perhaps the result of imperfect baking ; 
for the pieces when submitted again to the action of the 
fire, decrepitated and split. They were so much vitrified 
as to resemble modern stone ware, yet as all of them have 
proofs of having been rejected by the potters, it is pro- 
bable that this was not the proper colour of the ware. 
Almost all were of the pinched up fluted shape, and had 
no bas-reliefs, having been ornamented with patterns laid 
on in white colour. The kilns are supposed to be of the 
third century of our era,^ and the ware waa in local use, 
for some of it was foimd at Bittern. 

The bottoms of two pots of this Roman ware found at 
Lyons showed that it was sometimes made of a very 
coarse and gritty paste with many micaceous and calca- 
reous particles distributed through it, breaking with a 

^ Roach Smith, CoUeotanea, I., PI. iii ' Mr. Akerman, in Archseologia, 

p. 3. xzxY. 91-96 ; Arch. Journ. March, 

s Cochet, Normandie soaterraine, 1858, p. 8. 
8to, Paris, 1855, p. 181. 
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369 



coarse fracture of a dark red colour. The ware is covered 
with rather a thick coat of black glaze also exhibiting the 
same paste. The bottoms 
were impressed with a pot- 
ter's name stamped in cir- 
cular mouldings and dis- 
posed in circles, in characters 
of the later period of the 
Empire, and the ornamental 
grooves were subsequently 
made. One of these had 
L CASSIO, perhaps Lucii 
Cassii officina— " from the 

factory of L. CaSSiuS;'' No.204.-Cupofblack-gla«xiCaBtorwar«, 

the other had FIRMINVS F(ecit). "Firminus made 
it.'' This ware is very diflFerent from the Castor ware, 
and forms a totally distinct class, intermediate between 
the glazed and plain ware, sprinkled with mica. 




SITES. 

The distribution of this pottery of Roman manufacture 
and style, whether of the Samian or other ware, is almost 
universal over Germany, France, and Eastern Europe, 
and in the West, extending through Spain and England. 
In Germany ^ it has been found throughout the country, 
as at Alsheim, Cassell, Xanten, and Zahlbach. Of 
the German localities, however, Mayence seems to have 
been particularly active in its ancient potteries. Details 

1 Wagener, Handbuoh, 8vo. Weimar, 1842, PL 22, 23. 
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of a still more precise nature are afforded of the dif- 
ferent kinds of ware found in France. Thus at the Canal 
de Bourges in the department of the Cher ^ red Roman 
ware and that with a black micaceous paste were foimd ; 
red ware at Esclas * near Damey in Vosges, at Limoges 
in the Haute Vienne,' at Aix and Nismes,* in Pro- 
vence, and Languedoc, and at Vienne in Dauphiny ; 
at Paris in the gardens of the Luxembourg, and at 
St. Genevifeve. At Bourdeaux were found the red ware, 
the black Roman ware and that with white, yellow 
and red pastes.* Large specimens of red ware of an 
elliptical shape were exhumed east of Thiers near Lezoux, 
together with moulds, stamps, and the remains of a pottery;* 
as also near Clermont.^ Amphorae joined with lead were 
found at Mont-labathie-Salfeon, near Aspres, in the High 
Alps,® Chatelet, between St. Dizier and Joinville in 
Champagne, the Samian ware with potters* names, dull 
red ware, that of a yellowish white tint, with a leaden 
glaze, and others of a black earth with a brown ^ or black 
lustre. 

Roman red ware has also been discovered on the banks 
of the Seine near Aniferes at Mount Ganelon, in Oise at 
Compifegne,'® near Beauvais," and at Limeray near Dieppe, 
in Normandy ; " at Maulevrier near Caudebec in Normandy, 

1 Traits, i. 444. Acaddmie de Bourdeaux, 18S1. 

' M. Jollois, Cimiti^re d' Orleans. PL ^ Brongniart, L 445; Mu& Cer. ix. 

xvL ; Brongniart, 1. c. 1, 8, 18. 

' Brongniart, 1. a « Brongniarfc, i. 445. 

* Mdnard, Antiq. de Nismee ; Brong- * Brongniart, i 408, 445. 

niart, i. 445. ^ Qrignon, Bulletin dee feuilles 

< Brongniart, i. 441 ; Qriyaud de la faites par Tordre du roi, 8vo. Paris, 

Vincelle. 1774. 

® Jouannet de Bourdeaux; Antiqui- " Brongniart, L a 442. 

t^ S^pulchralea de la Gironde; Rec. ^ Brongniart, i. 442, PI. zxxt. 19. 
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together with coins of Gallienus and Constantine; at 
Sarthe near Mans, 2000 pieces, as well as the vitrified 
bricks of a furnace, and a cruse, with the name of Tertiolus, 
either maker or proprietor, were dug up in throwing 
a bridge over the river. They were all broken, some 
stamped with the names of Severus, Bassus, Crassus, &c. 
At Loiret in the Orleannois, in Brequeruque in the Pays 
de Calais, at Noyelles sur Mer^ in the department of the 
Somme, red, black, and yellow Roman ware have also 
been found. 

Some of the pottery foimd at Agen resembled the 
Samian, but was of a softer paste and exhibited some 
local peculiarities. The names of the potters also differed 
from those of the usual lists. It has been supposed that 
these vases might have been made by potters settled upon 
the spot, and it is certain that the Romans, whose villages' 
must have been decorated by Roman workers in mosaic, 
had local potters. 

In Italy this ware has been found chiefly at Arezzo, and 
also at Hadria, Modena, and other northern sites. 
Fine specimens, far sivpassing in size and art those of 
northern and western Europe, have been discovered at 
Capua.* 

Of Western Europe it now only remains to mention 
Spain, in which country numerous specimens of this ware 
have been discovered. Saguntum, praised by Pliny ^ for 
its calicos, or drinking cups, may have been one of the 
sites where this pottery was manufactured ; Pliny places it 



1 Brongoiart, L 442, 443. 1855, p. 13, Tat. iy. y. yiii. 

' Riccio, Notizie degli scayamenti del ' N. H. xzxy. o. 46; Brongniart, i* 

suolo dell' antica Capua, 4to. Kapoli, 455. 

B B 2 
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in about the third rank. Martial* mentions "a nest of 
set^en little vases, septenaria st/nthesis, the clayey turning 
of the Spanish wheel, polished with the thick glaze of the 
Saguntine potter " as part of a dinner set of a person of 
moderate circumstances. In another place he says, 
" Nothing is more odious to me than the old cups of Euctus, 
I prefer the cymbia made of Saguntine clay/' * 

Saguntum appears to have manufactured boxed, cups,^ 
cymbia, calicos,* and lagensB,® or bottles. The actual ware 
found at Murviedo^ is classed under four different kinds* 
viz. : 1. The Roman red ware. 2. A cinericious kind. 
3. Yellow with certain red spots. 4. Whitish terra-cotta, 
unglazed, of the colour of the clay used for bricks and 
tiles. The pieces of the first class were of the usual shape, 
and many had the names of the potters. The same re^ 
mark applies to those of the second class. Those of the 
third class had only two branches of wild palm stamped 
inside ; and those of the last kind had inscriptions incised 
upon the tiles and on necks of the amphoras, some in 
Greek, as the name Hermogenes, — ^in Latin, as " Lucii 
Herennii officina," — others apparently in the Celtiberian 
character. 

In England the various kinds of Roman red ware aro 
scattered all over the island, and specimens are every- 

1 "Et crasso figuli polita ooelo, Sume Saguntino pocula ficta luto." 

Septenaria ByntheeiB Sagunti, — ^Maitial, ziv. 108. 

Hispanse luteum rotse toreuma." ^ ^* Calicum tantum Surrentum, Asta, 

— ^Martial, iv. 46. Pollentia, in Hispania Saguntnm." — 

s " Archetypis vetuli nihil est odio- Pliny, zzzt. 12. 

nns Eucti ; ' ** Pugna Saguntina fervet cominiBsa 

Ficta Saguntino cymbia malo luto." lagena." — Jut. v. 29. 

—Martial, viii. 6. • Valcarcel, Barros Saguntinos, 8vo, 

** Qus9 non aollicitus teneat servet- Valencia^ 1779. 
que minister 
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where turned up with the spade or the plough on all the 
old Roman sites. The pages of the Archseologia are filled 
with descriptions of these remains, which have been dis- 
covered in abundance on the site of the old city of London, 
principally near the Bridge,* and its vicinity ; ^ at Glouces- 
ter ; ' at Southfleet ; * great quantities have also been dug 
up on the banks of the Med way in the Upchurch Marshes, 
leading to Sheerness,* together with a local fabric of a 
bluish-black ware. 

Roman vases of diflFerent wares have also been dis- 
covered at Chesterford,^ at Ickleton near Saffron Walden,^ 
at Stanway,® at Mount Bures,^ at Colchester,*® and at 
Billericay." A kiln has been found at Ashdon ; " false 
Samian ware at Appleford*^ and Comberton.** At Mere- 
worth," Canterbury,*^ East Fairleigh,*^ and Hartlip,*® Samian 
and other vases have been exhumed ; but the most re- 
markable, as well as the earliest discovery of Samian 
ware, was on the Pan sand, off Margate.*^ Castor ware has 
been found in the Hoo Marsh, near Rochester.^ At Rich- 
borough ^* aU sorts of ware have been discovered. Sussex 

y Arcbseologia^ xziv. PL xliiL zliy. ^ Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc ii. i, vii. 

ixvii. p. 190. 109. 

2 Bermondsey, Journ. Brit. Arch. ^^ Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc, iii. 250. 
Assoc. L 318. ^' Arch. Journ. x. 21. 

3 ArchsBologia, z. PL ix. % p. 181 ; " Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc, iu. 328. 
Journal, Brit. Arch. Assoc, ii 324. " Arch. Journ. vi. 210. 

4 ArchsBologia, p. 37. ^ Arch. Journ. xL 404. 

* Journal, Brit Arch. Assoc, ii. p. ^^ Ibid. 

131 ; Roach Smith, Collectanea, PL ^^ Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc, ii. 4. 

ix. X. ". R. Smith, ColL ii. p. 12. 

• R. C. Neville, Ant, Explor. 8vo. " Phil. Trans, xiv. p. 619 ; Shaw, 
1847 ; Journal Brit. Arch. Assoc. 173 ; History of Staffordshire Pottery, p. 93 ; 
Arch. Journ. xiL 86. Archaologia, v. 282, 290. 

7 Arch. Journ. vi 17. * Journ. Brit, Arch. Assoc, v. 339. 

8 Journ. Brit Arch. Assoc, ii 46. '* R. Smith, Ant Richborougb, 8vo. 
» Bronguiart Traits, I 449. Lend. 1850. 
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abounds in Roman wares. Samian, and also the glazed 
maroon ware, baring been found at Cbichester/ New- 
haven,^ and Maresfield.^ Black imglazed ware has been 
found at Binstead,^ and a local black glazed ware with the 
kilns and potteries in the New Forest.* Samian and 
other wares have been dug up at Dorchester, the Isle of 
Purbeck,^ Portland,^ and Exeter.® Similar wares have 
been found at the Fleam Dyke,® and throughout Cam- 
bridgeshire. A local fabric of a yellow Castor ware has 
been discovered at Boultham, near Lincoln ;^® also at 
Towcester," Cirencester, and other sites in Gloucestershire. 
The red and black glazed ware, and the kilns for baking 
them, and other potteries, have been discovered at Castor,** 
along the banks of the Nen," at Sibson, and the Bedford 
Purlieus. At Headington ** numerous mortaria of yellow 
Castor and other wares, and at Deddington " Samian ware 
has been exhumed. A kiln and a pottery, resembling the 
German, has been found at Marlborough. Samian and 
black glazed ware has been excavated at Bath, Samian 
and other Roman wares at York,*^ and in the north of 
England, at Caerleon and Carnarvon in Wales ;*^ in fact 
throughout the whole of the island, and even in the 
Channel Islands. 

In Holland Samian ware has been discovered at 

> Arch. JouiTL xL 26 ; Joum. Brit. " Arch. Jonm. xii. 178. 

Arch. Assoc, iv. 158. ^' Joum. Brit Arch. Ajbsoo. viL 

s Arch. Joam. iz. 263. 109. 

3 Joum. Brit. Arch. Ajssoc. v. 890. ^ Joum. Brit. Arch. Absoo. L 1. 

< Arch. Joum. ix. 12. " Ibid. 

' Arch. Joum. iz. 23, z. 8. ^* Joum. Brit Arch. Assoc vi 58. 

^ Arch. Joiun. vii. 884. ^ Arch. Joum. viii. 423. 

7 Arch. Joum. z. 61. " Arch. Joum. vi. 36. 

" Arch. Joum. iz. 9. ^^ Arch. Joum. tiL 219. 
9 Arch. Joum. iz. 229, z. 224, 225. 
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Rossem, Arentsburg,* Wijk-bij, Duurstede,^ and elsewhere. 
In eastern Europe it is found in quantities along the 
Danube, Greece, Asia Minor, and the Isles, and at Bala- 
clava, and Kertch, having been carried by commerce 
beyond the limits of Roman conquesta 



ENAMELLED WAEB. 

There is another kind of pottery found sparingly among 
Roman remains which has been supposed to be Roman. 
The paste is generally of a yellow colour, and over this 
has been laid a thick coat of enamel, of a pale blue, 
green, yellow, brown, or olive. The shape in which it 
principally occurs is that of lamps ; but fragments of 
small vases and jars are also found. It is a later kind 
of the enamelled ware of the Etruscan sepulchres already 
described. Very few instances of its discovery in England 
are known, although some fragments were found in the 
pits at Ewell, in Surrey, having a glaze produced by lead.' 

Many vases of this ware have been discovered in Italy, 
especially at Pompeii and Cervetri. Some amphorsB, mea- 
suring 11 inches high; others in shape of jars, oUce; 
wine bottles, urcei ; of the wine-skin, uter ; small jars, 
umas, and lamps. The larger are ornamented with 
reliefs, anaglt/pha, or emblemata, dispersed at distant inter- 
vals on the surface of the vase, and stamped as crusta 
from separate moulds, and then affused. The smaller 



1 I^eeznansy Romische oadheiden, eelengen, Syo, Leyd. 1842. 
8vo. Leyd. 1842. * Archsoologia, xxzii. p, 451. 

s JamiBeDf oudheidktmdige Meded- 
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876 ROMAN POTTERY, 

vases, such as lamps, are made entirely in moulds. Their 
subjects are Hercules, Bacchus, a goddess sacrificing, 
Abundantia, on a lamp is a Gorgon, treated in the usual 
coarse style of Roman art. They haye been supposed to 
be Alexandrian. 

There are in the Louvre some remarkable specimens 
of Greek glazed ware of the Roman period, found at 
Tarsus. The glaze appears to have been produced by 
lead ; the colours are green, red, yellow, and blue.* The 
-objects, which are small, were made in moulds like the 
Roman red ware. The subjects are various patterns of 
leaves and flowers in relief. Amongst the fi-agments are 
portions of a vase with two handles, half of an oscillum 
or mask, and some fragments of red ware, like the so-called 
Samian, and of finer paste. One of these pieces, in- 
scribed in characters, shows that it was later than the 
Antonines. A bottle also in the Museum, ornamented 
with masks and other subjects in relief, and of a style 
almost mediaeval, was found with Roman remains. 

1 It rwda, [EJMNHC0HCAN membered PhUeteerufl" ... but the 
4>IACTAIP(a)I "they told, or re- Benae it is dlffioult to make out. 
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PART V. 



CELTIC, TEUTONIC, AND SCANDINAVIAN 
POTTEKY. 



CHAPTER I. 

Celtic pottery — Paste— Fabric — Ornamentation — Size — Sliapes — Sepulchral \ 

BritiBh — Boscauda — Ornamentation — ^Tiiangular patterns — Bosses — Distri- 
bution — Scottish — Irish — Type of urns — Ornamentation — Distribution — 
Teutonic — Paste — Shapes — Hut vases — Ornamentation and distribution — 
Scandinavian pottery — Type — Analogy with Celtic 



CELTIC POTTEET. 

It is difficult to draw a line of distinction between the 
Celtic pottery and the black Gallo-Roman ware^ as this 
was evidently a local ware made upon a Roman type and 
according to the principles of Roman art. The colour is 
owing to carbon. Brongniart * assigns this ware to the 
ancient Gauls, while he considers the first to be Oallo^ 
Roman. There are some varieties of this ware which 
in shape and fabric resemble the German pottery, and 
are ornamented with zig-zags, salient lines, and reliefs 

» Traits, L p. 488. 
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878 CELTIC, TEUTONIC, A.ND SCANDINAVUN POTTERY. 

in imitation of letters, arranged in zones or bands. Such 
pottery has been found at Gisors, in the tumuli of the 
ancient Gaulish races. It is coarse, of bad texture, very 
fragile, easily scratched with a knife, the paste either 
black or gray. 

The pieces were often made upon the wheel, the marks 
of the potter's hands still remaining on the body of the 
vase ; and where the foot has not been hollowed, indica- 
tions appear of sawing from the chuck or piece by which 
it waa affixed to the table.^ They are rarely found of any 
considerable size, although some nearly as large as casks 
have been exhumed in Auvergne,^ and in the Channel 
Islands.* Some of these vases were an improved fabric 
consequent upon the contact of the Celt with a more 
polished people like the Bomans, who by degrees in- 
troduced a certain elegance and refinement into the arts 
of that comparatively barbarous people. 

The pottery which had preceded this, and which is 
found in the barrows or tumuli of the early Celtic race 
among the remains of stone or bronze weapons, and rude 
amber and glass beads, is of quite a distinct character, 
more resembling in its general appearance the urns of the 
Scandinavians and the vases of other primitive people, 
above all of the Teutonic tribes, who had but little know- 
ledge of the ceramic art. The paste consists of the clay 
found upon the spot, prepared without any irrigation, 
consequently coarse, and sometimes mixed with small 
pebbles, which appear to have been added for the sake 
of holding it compactly together. It has undergone a 

1 Brongniart, Traits, i. p. 485. ' Journ. Brit Arch. Assoc. 1847, p- 

3 Ibid. 8, 11. 309. 
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baking of a very imperfect kind, the paste being black 
internally, while at the sides it assumes the natural brown 
colour of the clay. 

The vases are generally of an um shape, with wide 
open mouths, and tapering at the feet ; the lip is 
bevelled, and overlaps, thus giving them a peculiar form. 
As it is impossible, owing to their very great friability, 
that they could have been of much use for domestic pur- 
poses, it is probable that they were expressly made for 
sepulchral rites. Their style of ornament is of the 
simplest kind, cords and bands are laid round or down the 
vase, or the pattern is punctured or incised with a tool, 
tooth, or pointed piece of stick or bone, for the lower 
compartment; while the upper appears to have been 
made by binding a long strip of twisted skin spirally 
round the um. The principal ornament is the herring- 
bone, the same which appears on the tores, celts, bracelets, 
and glass beads, and is, perhaps, a representation of the 
tattooing or the painted marks on the body in use amongst 
the ancient Gauls and Britons. A few seem to be imita- 
tions of wreaths and such other simple ornaments as were 
placed on Roman ware. These ornaments diflFer, — each 
tribe and age probably adopting a dijGFerent style ; and 
while on most vases they are sparingly introduced, some 
examples are covered with them in most elaborate style, 
from the lip to the foot. The size of these vases is by no 
means inconsiderable, being on an average from 18 to 25 
inches in height, and from 13 to 22 inches in diameter ; 
while some measure 32 inches in height and 4 inches in 
diameter.^ They are found hi the barrows, generally 

^ Akerman, Archaological Index, 8yo, London, 1847, pp* 46, 47. 
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placed with their mouths downwards, like a dish-cover, 
protecting the ashes of the dead ; beads and rude personal 
adornments of the Celtic races are found with them, 
together with bronze, and sometimes iron weapons. 



BEITISH POTTERY. 

The vases found throughout England and Wales belong 
to the class above described, and only diflFer from others 
by their simpler forms and less elaborate ornamentation. 
Many small urns and vases have been found in British 
barrows, sometimes placed inside others, and holding the 
ashes of children or of the smaller domestic animals. The 
urns of each tribe, and even period, diflFer in ornamentation, 
paste, and shape. Those found in cairns on the Welsh coast 
have oflen a striking resemblance to the urns of the Irish 
Celts. All these vases have large wide mouths ; for the 
potter, not using a wheel, was obliged to fashion them by 
the hand, and could not make small necks or mouths by 
the fingers. They seldom have handles; one or two 
vases with such appendages only having been found, but 
in their place projecting studs with holes bored to admit a 
cord for suspension. Such vases have been called censers, 
but more probably were used as pots or lamps in the huts of 
the Aborigines. Their colour varies from a light yellowish 
brown to an ashen gray hue ; and their ornaments are 
principally zig-zag or triangular, hatched, zones, and 
herring-bone, chiefly placed on the bevelled rim or lip. A 
few have bosses or knobs in bands around their body, 
and they are perhaps tralisitions to the Romano-British 
and Saxon ware, distinguished by their darker colour. 
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bottle shape, and stamped ornaments. The Romans 
appear to have termed these vases bdscaudtB^ or baskets, 
A few other objects, besides vases, were made of this 
material, such as cylindrical cases to hold vases, and 
beads, some reeded, apparently in imitation of glass or 
enamelled beads. 




No. 206.— Group of British VaaeB. The one in the centre ie that of Bronwen. 

The most important discoveries of these remains are 
those made in Wiltshire, a county which has produced 
many monuments of its former Celtic inhabitants. Many 
urns have been found in the vicinity of Dorchester ;* 

1 Archseologia, xxx. PL zvii. 
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others at Heytesbury ^ and Stourton,^ Banmr Hills,* 
Lake,* Upton Level,* Everley,* Stonehenge,^ Amesbury^® 
Winterboume,^ Fovant," Durrington," and Beckhampton, 
near Abury.*^ The west of England and Wales have 
probably produced the most interesting specimens of 
these urns, which, however, have been found in the South 
of England ; those of the northern and western parts 
of the island are most highly ornamented. They have 
also been found in various places in Sussex, especially 
in the vicinity of Brighton, in tumuli, on the race- 
course ; at Lewes," Storrington Downs," Sullington 
Warren,^* Alfriston,*^ and Clayton Hill.^^ In the adjoin- 
ing county of Hampshire similar urns have been exhumed 
at Arbor Lowe,^® at BakewelV^ and at Broughton, in 
the Isle of Wight.^ In Kent they have been found at 
Iffin near Canterbury,^* and at Beedon in Berkshire.*^ 
Many vases of this class have been discovered at Bland- 
ford,® Dorsetshire, in the Isle of Purbeck,^ and at 
Badbury Camp.^ They have been found at Broughton ^ 
and Wolden Newton ^^ in Lincolnshire, at Culford,^ at 
Felixstowe in Suffolk on the Matlow Hills, in the Fleam 

1 Sir B. Colt Hoaxe, Ano. Wilt. PL *« Suaa. Arch. GolL viii. 285. 

is. viiL ^7 Joum. Brit Amoo. Winoh., 203. 

« Ibid. PL L » Ibid., I9i. 

* ArchflBologia, xv. p. 8i8, xvilL *' Aroh. Jouin., iz. 11. 

« Sir T. Colt Hoare, Ano. Wilt pL ^ Joum. Brit Aroh. Assoa, 1856, 
zzx. p. 186. 

* Ibid., XL ' Ibid., xxiL ^ Aroh., xxx. p. 827. 

7 Ibid., xtL * Ibid., xxiu. 4. ^ Aroh. Joum., vii. 67. 

* Ibid., xiiL 15. ^^ Ibid., xxxiiL 4. » The Barrow diggers, 4to, Lend. 
" Ibid., xviL 1889, p. 91. 

^ Horsfield, Hist Lewes, p. 48, pi. ▼. ^ Joum. Brit Arch. Assoc., m 885. 

^ Sussex ArchsDologioal CoUections, * Arch., xviL 888. 

L p. 55. ' Aroh. Joum., vilL 843. 

14 Gartwright,RapeofBramber,p.l28. *7 Arch. Joum., tI. 184. 

u SusB. Aroh. GoU. ii 270. » joum. Brit Arch. Assoc., SL 63. 
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Dyke,* Newmarket Heath,^ and Royston * in Cambridge- 
shire, at Drayton,* and at Stow Heath * between Tullington 
and Aylsham in Norfolk. In the midland counties similar 
vases have been discovered at Castor,^ and Brixworth,^ at 
Brassington Moor,® and Kingston in Derbyshire,^ at King- 
ston upon Soar,^® and at Great Malvern" in Worcestershire. 
In Shropshire these vases have occurred at Bulford,** and at 
Newark, while remarkable examples allied to the Irish urns 
were found at Port Dafarch," Holyhead, in Anglesea, at 
Mynnyd Carn Goch in Glamorganshire," and on the 
Breselu Hills *^ in Pembrokeshire. One of the most 
remarkable is the vase which is supposed to have covered 
the ashes of Bronwen the fair, the daughter of Llyr 
Llediaith, the aunt of Caractacus, A. D. 50, found in 
A. D. 1818, on a carnedd or grave on the banks of the 
Alaw.^^ In the north of England they have been dis- 
covered at Scarborough,^^ York,^® Bernaldy Moor, near 
Cleveland ^^; Pyhngdale, near Whitby ; ^ the Way Hagg, 
near Hackness ; ^^ Furness, in Lancashire ; ^ Jesmond, 
near Newcastle-on-Ty ne ;^ Black Heddon, in Northumber- 
land, and elsewhere ; ^* and lastly at L'Ancresse, in 
Guernsey,^ and Alderney,^ amidst the barrows or tumuli 

* Arch. Journ., ix. 226. " Arch. Camhr., 1856, 65. 

« Arch. Journ., iii 225. ^ Arch. Journ., x. 177. ^« Ihid. vi. 326. 

' Arch., xzxil p. 859. ^^ Journ. Brit. Aroh. Assoc, iii. 194, 

^ JounL Brit Arch. Assoc ▼. 154. 108, 106, 107 ; Arch., xxz. 458. 

* Journ. Brit. Aroh, Assoc Yiii. 59, " WeUbeloved, Descr., p. 8. 
pL 9. " Arch. Journ., L 412. 

* Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc, 1858, 106. * Arch. Journ., xiii 95. 

7 Journ. Brit Arch. Assoc, ir. 142. ^ Journ. Brit Arch. Assoc, vi 1. 

^ Arch. Journ. L 248. ^ Arch. Journ., iii. Q8, 

' Journ. Brit. Aroh. Assoc, ii 62. ^ Arch. Journ., z. 8. 

^^ Arch. Journ., iii 154» ^ AsatKombaldsMoor. Arch.,xxxTii. 

" Arch. Journ., vii 67. 806. * Arch. Journ., i 142, 149. 

^ Aroh. Journ., vi. 819. * Clay beads, Journ. Brit Aroh. 

^ Arch. Journ., x. 177. Assoc, iii 11. 
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which formed the graves of the early Celtic population, 
although in smaller numbers than vases of the different 
Roman wares. 



SCOTTISH POTTEET. 

The early pottery of Scotland found in the graves of the 
ancient inhabitants, principally of those of the so-called 
bronze period, anterior to, and contemporary with, the 
Roman conquest of Britain, is exactly like that of the rest 
of the island. The vases are of two classes — those feebly 
baked and made by the hand, and those which appear to 
have been turned upon the wheel.' The first comprising 
the urns, or bascaudce, used for covering the ashes of the 
dead, often measure as much as sixteen inches high, and 
have the usual bevelled lip ; a few cups, and lamps with 
small side handles for a cord to sling them, and domestic 
vases resembling in shape the Roman oUa, have been also 
found. They are all wide-mouthed, and may have been 
used for quaffing the Pictish heather ale. Their orna- 
mentation also is of the simplest kind, consisting of the 
fern leaf pattern, the zig-zag, and herring-bone. A few 
vases are ornamented all over the body as well as lip, and 
resemble those found in Ireland and upon the Welsh coast 
Others have indented patterns. These vases have been 
found all over Scotland, at Ronaldshay in Orkney,* Craik- 
raig in Sutherlandshire,' Banffshire,* Montrose,* Einghom 

^ Wilson, The Arohseology and Pre- ' Ibid., 286. 

hifltoric History of Scotland, 8vo» Edin- ^ Aroh. Scot., iv. 298, pL ziL 

buigh, 1851, p. 281. ' WiUon, p. 284. 

< Wilson, p. 286. 
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in Pifeshire,* at Shealloch near Borthwick, and at Edin- 
burgh ;^ at Coilsfield,' at Banchory * and Memsie * in 
Aberdeenshire, and at Whitsome ^ in Berwickshire. 



lETSH POTTERY. 

The urns discovered in Ireland resemble the British in 
their form and material, but are often finer in colour, 
more complex in shape, and more elaborate in ornament ; 
the whole body of the urn being decorated with punctured 
marks, lines, zones, zig-zags, and bands. Some urns have 
a peculiar shape, the upper part, surmounting the jar- 
shaped body, being in the form of a truncated cone.^ The 
prevalence of triangular and hatched ornament is pecu- 
liarly Celtic, and appears on the gold objects as well as 
the urns. In the Irish urns the resemblance to basket- 
work, in which coloured patterns were worked in, is still 
more distinct than in the British. The urns generally 
held or covered the ashes of the dead, but they were 
sometimes placed around the unbumt body. The most 
remarkable and beautiful are those found at Cairn 
Thierna,® county Cork, and at Killucken, county Tyrone.^ 
Others have been discovered in a cromlech at Phoenix 
Park, Dublin ;^^ at Knowth, county Meath ;" at Powers- 
court, county Wicklow;" at Mount Stewart, county 

» Ibid. ' Ibid., plate. 

2 Wilson, p. 290. ' Journ. Arch. Assoa, i p. 224 ; 

' Wilson, p. 883. Akerman, Arch. Index, pi. iL 51. 

■* Wilson, p. 288. *° Wakeman, Handbook of Irish An- 

^ Wilson, p. 287. tiqnities, p. 5, 155. 
^ New Stat. Arch. Berwick, ii. p. 171. " Molyneuz, Essay on Danish 

7 Of. the one from Cairn Thiema. Mounts. 

Arch. Jonm., vi p. 191. ** Arch. Journ., vi. p. 192. 

TOL. n. c c 
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Down ;' Mayhora, Castle Comar, Kilkenny f and at Mul- 
lingar.' They are anterior, and quite free from all traces 
of Roman civilisation. 



GA.ULISH POTTEEY. 

The Roman dominion in Gaul has so completely swept 
away the distinct traces of the Celtic potteries, that it is 
difl5cult to point out any which can be referred to the 
Gauls before the Roman conquest * Such as are found, 
mixed up with later remains, do not show that peculiarly 
Celtic type and ornamentation which are seen on the 
vases of the British isles. A few, however, supposed to 
be early Celtic, have been found at Fontenay-le-Marmion, 
in Calvados, near Dieppe, and in Bretagne, made of a 
black earth, badly prepared, filled with pebbles, breaking 
with a porous fracture. Their paste is externally of a 
rusty colour, and black inside. It breaks readily when 
dry, and can be ground to powder by the finger. Wetted 
it assumes the hue of decayed bark ; submitted again to 
the furnace it turns to a brick red colour, but becomes 
more brittle. These vases are of the rudest shape, and 
have neither been made in a mould nor turned upon the 
wheel, but fashioned by the hand, or scooped by rude 
instruments.^ It has been supposed that a certain class 
of pottery, formed of black clay mixed with white pebbles, 
or ground-up shells, varying in colour from a deep black 
to a blackish gray or rusty colour, and sometimes glazed 



1 Dublin Penny Journal, i. p. 108. * Caumont, Coure, i. p. 255. 

' Arch. Joum., viii. 200. * Caumont, Bull, Mon., v. 464 ; xiii. 

3 Archseologia, ii. p. 32. 111. 
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or coated with a carbonaceous black coating, is also of 
the early Celtic period. The walls of the vases are 
thicker and the paste more adhesive than the earliest 
Celtic, while the forms prove an acquaintance with 
Roman art, and cannot be assigned with certainty 
to the earlier epoch.^ They have been found at Abbe- 
ville and Portelette. 



TEUTONIC POTTERY. 

Throughout the whole of Germany various kinds of 
pottery have been discovered. They are, however, 
reducible to three great classes. That of the early native 
population prior to the invasion of the Romans ; that 
made during the Roman conquest, which although ex- 
hibiting local peculiarities of paste and ornamentation, 
belongs to the Roman wares ; that imported, consisting of 
red ware made at Arretium, Capua, Modena, and other 
places in Italy. The two last classes having been 
already described, there only remains the first which 
has, unfortunately, not been hitherto carefully discrimi- 
nated from the others. It must be borne in mind that the 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon wares, one class of Teutonic pot- 
tery discovered in England, are easily discriminated, 
the latter being more bottle-shaped, made of a dark 
paste, with thinner walls, with oblate globular bodies, nar- 
rower necks, and having stamped around them a regular 
band of ornaments, from a die of bone, wood, or metal. 

Urns very similar to those of the Celtic potteries have 

> M. Ravin in M. Boucher de Perthes, Ant. Celt, p. 509. 

c c 2 
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been found all over Germany, along with the remains of 
the Teutonic races. They are assignable to an age ante- 
cedent to and co-ordinate with the Roman empire, and bear 
considerable resemblance to those of the Pagan Saxons. 
They are friable in texture, with punctured patterns, and 
are grouped round the corpses in the graves of the Teu- 
tonic tribes, or are employed to hold their ashes or offerings 
to the dead.^ They are intermediate between the Mexican 
and early Greek. 

The paste of some of these urns is very friable, that of 
others rings like stone ware when struck by the hand. It 
is composed of clay and sand, intermixed with particles of 
white, yellow, red, or brown mica, which seems to have 
been introduced either to strengthen the clay or produce 
a glittering appearance.^ 

The colour of the paste varies according to the localities. 
The vases at Rossleben and Bottendorf consisted, partly of 
yellow earth, partly of black, mixed with white quartz 
pebbles. Those at Bergen, in Hanover, were of unctuous 
earth, with a shining blue coating. Urns of gray or 
brown paste have been discovered between Cacherin, 
Gisbom, and Langendorf, in the county of the Wends. 
In Lauenstein the pottery is gray and well baked* In 
Lausitz and Silesia it is of all varieties of brown, 
gray, and black colour. Many of the smaller vases 
have, as in the Celtic pottery, been modelled by the 
hand, but the larger urns bear decided marks of 
having been turned upon the wheel. Among them 
are found saucers, plates, cups, goblets with one 

1 Eefentein, KeltiBch. AltherthunL ^ Klemm, Handbuch, b. 169. 

8vo, Halle, 1846, s. 311—813. 
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No. 206.— Anglo-Saxon Urn. Prom Norfolk. 



handle, jars, small amphorae, and bottles. The 
handles are generally small, but in some of the jugs 
they are as large as 
those found under the Ro- 
mans. They are rarely 
moulded at their edges. 
Some few vases are di- 
vided with inner vases, as 
if used like little boxes ; 
others have feet to stand 
upon. Their ornaments 
are either painted with 
colours, or moulded, or 
engraved. Generally the 

artist has been content to raise bosses in circles, a series 
of lunettes upon the clay of the vase, or bosses pressed 
out from within, or studs laid on in separate pieces ; 
but in some instances, as in the Etruscan canopi and 
Egyptian vases, he has moulded a human head with more 
or less skill, but always rudely. Another mode of decora- 
tion was that of puncturing or incising the paste.^ The 
ornaments were the hatched lines, bands of points concen- 
tric to the axis of the vases, zigzags, screw lines perpen- 
dicular to the axis, maeanders, chequers, network lines, 
semicircles and dots, diagonals, triangles, lunes, and pen- 
tagonal ornaments, all peculiar to the Teutonic pottery. 
Some of the ornaments, such as the mseander, are probably 
as late as the Roman Empire. The ornaments of other 
vases are painted in red and yellow by means of ochreous 
earth, and in black by black lead. These are arranged in 

* BroDgniart, Traite, i. 471. 
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parallel zones or lines. The vases found in Central 
Germany, between the Weser and the Oder, are more 
ornamented than those of the North.^ 

The principal shapes are, cups with or without small 
handles ; pots resembling the British urns, with bevelled 
mouths, found near the Black Elsler, small one-handled 
cups like the modem tea-cup ; goblets, of which the most 
remarkable are the long-necked double-handled of the 
Wends, others in the shape of modern tumblers, flasks, 
and bottles ; diotse or amphorae with small handles. 
Some urns resemble, by their tall necks and bosses, the 
Anglo-Saxon, and a remarkable kind of urn has a broad 
hemispherical shoulder, and long pointed foot, resembling 
those in which olives are still transported. Some few are 
apparently toys, such as the rattles found at Bautzen and 
Oschatz, and a bird found at Luben ; others have been 
found ^ with human feet, in shape of horns, pierced for 
censers, or grouped in threes. But a scientific xslaasifica- 
tion of the Grerman potteries, according to race and age, 
is a research still to be undertaken. 

Vast quantities of them have been discovered in the 
tumuli of Schkopau, near Merseburg,' at the ancient 
Suevenhock or Schwenden Hiigel (Swedes Hill), the 
greater part however broken by rabbits, and in Saxony 
between Dresden and Meissen, and near Leipzig, in the 
village of Connevitz ; at the mouth of the Black Elsler, 
near the Elbe, 800 tumuli have been opened, and various 
vases have been found near Gusmandorf, on the right 

1 Elemm, Handbuch, b. 171. Deutsch alterthum, Hall, 1824, i p. 7S, 

s Klemm, Handbuch, zii. ziii. xiv. PI. 1. 

B BrongDiart, i. p. 476 ; Kruse, 
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bank of the Elbe.* At Mecklenburg the vases assume 
more of the Scandinavian type.^ They have been found 
at Kummer, Stolpe, Dobbersten, Spornitz, Marnitz, Lud- 
wigslust, Timkenberg, and Stargard. The vases found in 
Western Germany, on the banks of the Rhine, have 
moulded lips like the Roman ware, and are apparently 
made after Roman types. They have been found at Schier- 
stein and Kemel, and in fact throughout all Germany. 
Some remarkable sepulchral urns resembling those of 



No. 207. — Group of Hut-Khaped Vaf>C8, f^'oro Halberstadt, Kiekindemark, and 
Aschorslebcn. 

the early inhabitants of Alba Longa, already mentioned, 
have been found in Germany, and are distinctly Teutonic. 
They occur in the sepulchres of the period when bronze 
weapons were used, and before the predominance of Roman 
art. One found at Mount Chemnitz, in Thiiringen, had a 

* BroDgniart, i. p. 476 ; Wagner * Schrbttcr Sl lAsch, Museum Fridc- 

in Kruse, Arch., iii. pt. ii. p. 16, et rico-Fianciscum, Leipaig, 1827. 
seq. PI. i. ii. 
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cylindrical body and conical top, imitating a roof. In 
this was a square orifice, representing the door or 
window, by which the ashes of the dead were intro- 
duced, and the whole then secured by a small door 
fajstened with a metal pin. A second vase was foimd 
at Roenne ; a third in the island of Bomholm. A 
similar urn exhumed at Farchim had a shorter body, 
taller roof, and door at the side. Still more remarkable 
was another found at Aschersleben, which has its cover 
modelled in shape of a tall conical thatched roof, and the 
door with its ring still remaining, Another with a taller 
body and flatter roof, with a door at the side, was found 
at Klus, near Halberstadt.* The larger vases were used 
to hold the ashes of the dead, and are sometimes pro- 
tected by a cover, or stone, or placed in another vase of 
coarser fabric. The others are the household vessels, 
which were offered to the dead filled with different viands. 
Some of the smaller vases appear to have been toys. 

Extraordinary popular superstiticms have prevailed 
amongst the German peasantry as to the origin and nature 
of these vases, which in some districts are considered to 
be the work of the elves — ^in others to grow spontaneously 
from the ground like mushrooms — or to be endued with 
remarkable properties for the preservation of milk and 
other articles of food.* Weights to sink nets, balls, disks, 
and httle rods of terra-cotta are also found in the graves. 

^ Liscb) ueber die HauBomeD, Syo, ' Kefentein, Kelt Alt, p. 811. 

Schwerin, 1856. 
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SCANDINAVIAN POTTEET. 

Connected with this class, and finishing as it were the 
series of these remains, is the Scandinavian pottery, which 
resembles in many particulars that of the Teutonic popu- 
lations, and is intermediate between the Celtic and the 
earUer or Pagan Saxon. Its paste is coarse, and much 
interspersed with calcareous substances and particles of 
mica.^ It was made of the local clay and not turned on the 
lathe, but fashioned with the hand in the lap, a method 
still retained in Scandinavia.^ It is probable that it was 
baked in a way still practised in Scandinavia, namely, by 
placing the pieces in a hole in the ground, and surrounding 
them with hay, which is then burnt ; a feeble process, 
indeed, but yet sufficient for vases only intended to cover 
the ashes of the dead..^ The paste is either of a very dark 
gray, or of a light brown colour. Such at least are those 
in the Museum at Sfevres. The form is more regular than 
the Celtic, but not so good as the Roman ; the ornaments 
are also more distinct, but the baking is feeble. 

The prevalent shape is the oUa or jar, some of which 
have perforations or Httle handles at the sides, apparently 
for cords by which they might be carried. Some rare 
examples have conical lids. Smaller vases of other shapes 
are also found. The prevalent ornamentation is the fret 
or herring-bone, and triangular bands, arranged horizontally 
or vertically to the axis of the vase. They are foiirid in 
the oldest tombs of the so-called stone period,* and held 

1 Brongniart,Trait6,Lp.480,Pl.zxvi * Woraaa©, Primaeval Antiquities of 

xxYii. ' Ibid. Denmark, by W. J. Thome, 8vo, Lond. 

» Brongniart, Mu8. Cer. x. fig. 10, 11. 1849, p. 21. 
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or covered the ashes of the oldest inhabitants of the 
Cimbric Chersonese. 

In the specimens of this ware hitherto published, the 
shapes bear a resemblance to those found in Greece and 
Grermany rather than in England. Thus, an elegantly 
formed hemispherical cup, another with two large handles 
resembling tlie Greek scyphos, a diota and amphora with 
tall and narrow cylindrical necks, apparently well turned, 
have been attributed to the stone period.^ Such vases 
were apparently turned on the wheel, and could hardly 
have been moulded by the hand. The vases of the 
Bronze period also bear more resemblance to the 
German than British pottery. The most remarkable 
shapes are the hut-urn, a kind of amphora, and a 
tall jar surmounted by a cover.^ The remains of the 
Iron Age are contemporary with the Saxon or Christian 
period, and belong to another branch of the study of the 
fictile art. 

Future researches, more accurate observations, and 
scientific examination of the remains of the Northern 
races, will help to class more strictly the pottery of the 
rude tribes, to assign its ethnological character, and geo- 
graphical distribution. Amongst those remote from 
Roman conquest, or those antecedent to the rise of the 
Empire of the West, may be traced ornaments and types 
which show the influence of a higher civilisation. The 
slaveys ashes in the oUa of the Eternal City, those of 
the unconquered chieftain of the North in his rude urn ; 
the Etruscan larth's in the model of his house, the 

1 Woraane, Afbildninger, 4to, Kjci- * Ibid., pi. 54. 

benhavD, 1854, pi. 16. 
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Teutonic leader^s in his hut-shaped urn, the Briton's 
ashes covered by the inverted jar, the Roman legionary 
laid in his last home roofed with tiles, show one 
common idea of sepulture^ one universal application of 
the potter's art. 

Yet time and patience unclose many mysteries. There 
are in art, as in Uterature, certain diacritical signs, which 
enable those initiated to fix what appeais at first sight to 
elude apprehension. Not only each tribe and family use 
a separate type of shape and ornamentation, but even 
these are in their turn insensibly influenced by time and 
external circumstances. Hence the advance and progress 
of certain races, as relates to themselves or as compared 
with others, are to be seen in their monumental remains. 
For the history of those races which have left no written 
records, no inscribed memorials, the pottery is an invalu- 
able guide. It may be compared with those fossil remains 
by which man attempts to measure the chronology of the 
earth, for the pottery of each race bears with it internal 
evidence of the stratum of human existence to which it 
belongs. Its use is anterior to that of metals ; it is as 
enduring as brass. All the pottery of the northern races 
is of the lowest order with respect to those qualities which 
characterise excellence in the potter's art. Their kilns, it 
is evident, were of the rudest and feeblest kind ; little 
care was paid to the preparation of the clay, and the 
fashioning was a mere rude modelling with the hand. 
The simplest kind of ornamentation deUghted the inha- 
bitants of the rude huts of the north. In no instance has 
the potter left either his name or other inscription on the 
vessels he made ; and their age and fabric have to he 
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searched for in the objects which surround them, or in the 
character of the locality where they are found. Great 
doubts will for some time prevail as to their actual age, 
and even the divisions of time supposed to be marked by 
the so-called ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron are not 
definitely settled. When thd potter's art arrives at per- 
fection, it charms by the impress of the art which embel- 
lishes it, but the examples in its infancy instruct by the 
clue it aflFords to the primitive art of mankind. A due 
knowledge of the great distinction of the various products 
of the art of pottery amongst the ancients is essential to 
a perfect knowledge of the relative antiquity of races and 
sites. The use of letters is comparatively recent, the 
glyptic and graphic arts only exist in their later forms 
as exercised on unperishable materials ; but in every 
quarter of the world fictile fragments of the earliest efforts 
lie beneath the soil, fragile but enduring remains of the 
time when the world was in its youth. 
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No. I, (Vol. I., p. 165.) 



lCAaiSTBA.TKS KAHE8 QTSOBIBED OIT OBE£E BBICES AITS TILBB. 



EPI AmZANAPOY 
AIZXYAIZKOY 
AAKAIOY 
ANAPXINOZ 
APOAAOAnPOY 
APIZTOKAEOZ 
<l>IAnNIAA 
OEPOKPAT[E], 
or AZTYN[OMOY] 



EPI AZKAHPIOAilPOY 

BOIZKOY 

BOYBAAOY 

AAMOZTPATOY 

AAMANOZ 

♦AAAKPOY 
AZTYNOMOY 
nOZIOZ TOY AZTYOY 

MIATIAAHZ 



No. II. (Vol, I., p. 186.) 





LA.HP HAKXB8. 


ATY 


Arvpi 


npo 


FFPMANIKOY lOV 


APY 


ZEBAZ 


npoK 


TAIOY 


ABACKANTOY 


AIOKAIT[IANOY] 
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ZITTIOY 




EVPAOIA 




ZHTHZ 




AABE ME TON HAIOCE- 


KAT 




PAniN 




KCACU 




IPPAPXOY 




KCACei 




nP€IMOV 






No. III. (Vol. I. p. 193.) 




LIST OP MAGISTBATES* KAMSB 


FOUND ON THE 


HSDA.LLI0KS 01 




BHODIAK 


AHFHORJS. 




jEnctor 


AriBtocrates 


DamiBnetuB 


Menestbeus 


^Bchines 


Aristodemos 


Damocles 


Menestratus 


Agastophanes 


AristogencB 


Damocrates 


Nicasagonis 


Agathodea 


Aristogiton 


Damopbilus 


Nicomacbus 


Agoranax 


Aristomacbus 


Demetrius 


Nicostratus 


Alexander 


Ariston 


Diodes 


Paedippus 


Alexiadea 


Aristopolioa 


Dionysius 


Fausaniaa 


Aleximaehus 


AristratuB 


Dorcylidas 


Fecciratus 


Anaxander 


AmibiuB 


Eucratidas 


Fhilasnius 


Anaxibulus 


Arylffidea 


Eupbranor 


Fbilocrates 


Anaximachus 


Astymedes 


Evanor 


FbilodamuB 


Andrias 


AtbenodotuB 


Gorgon 


Fisistratus 


Andromachus 


Atimus 


Harpacus 


Folyaratus 


Andronicus 


Autocrates 


Harpocrates 


Fytbodorus 


Antipater 


Callianax 


Heragoras 


Pytbogenes 


Archecrates 


Callicratea 


HestiaBus 


Ebodon 


Arcbelaides 


Callias 


Hieron 


Sicanus 


Arebembrotus 


ClearcbuB 


Hippocrates 


Socrates 


Arcbidamus 


CleinostratuB 


Jason 


Sosicles 


Arcbinus 


Gieocrates 


Lapbidas 


Sostratus 


Aristffius 


Cleonymus 


Leontidas 


Symmacbus 


Aristagoras 


GleisimbrotidaB 


Linctor 


Tbersander 


Aristanax 


CratagoraB 


Lysippus 


Tbestor 


Aristides 


Cratidas 


Marsyas 


Timagoras 


Aristocles 


Creon 


Menedemus 


Timocratefl 
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Timarclivu Timotlieus Tisamenes 

Timodidu Timozenus Xeno 

TimorrboduB. Tisagoras Xenophantus 

Tot a fuller list, see Bockh. Corpus Inscr. Gnec. 
Prfflf. p. V. — xiv.) 



Xenopbon 
Zeno 



(Vol. III., 



The months are, — Thesmophorius, Diosthjus, Agrianus, Pedageit* 
nius, Badromius, Artamitius, Theudaesius, Dalius, HjaciuthiuB, 
Sminthius, Cameius, Panamus, a second Fanamus. A Neomenia 
is also mentioned. 

See Trans. Boy. Soc. Lit. iii., p. 38. 



No. IV. (Page 195.) 

BHODIAB' AUFHOB^, SQUABS LABELS WITH EHBLXM8. 



APIZTEIAOV 
KAEAPXOY (head of Apollo) 
KAEOKPATEVZ 
KPATIAA 
ZVMMAXOY 
ZENO^XINTOZ 
MENETTPATOY (head of 
Medusa) 

nPXlTOY 

ZOZIKAEVZ 

♦lAOKPATEVZ 

ANAPIKOY (caduceus) 

ANAPONIKOY 

ANTIMAXOY 

APIZTONOZ 

KAAAHNOZ 

AAMOKPATEVZ 

APAKONTIAA 

EYKAEITOY 

H*AIZTIONOZ 

lEPOKAEVZ 



IMA 

MIAA (bunch of grapes and 

caduceus) 
ZnKPATEVZ (torch and 

garland) 
OAVMnOV 
MENOGEMIAOZ (two cor- 

nucopiae and bipennis) 
MENEZTPATOV (dolphin 

and anchor) 
AMVNTA (wreath) 
BPOMIOY 
GEOAnPOY 
APIZTAPXOY (stars) 
APAKONTIAA (anchor) 
nveOFENEVZ (rat) 
AAMATPIOV (caps of Dios- 

ciuri) 
NIKIA 
♦lAOZTE^ANOV (parazo- 

ninm) 
♦lAOKPATEVZ 
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pphtoy 

ZflZIKAEVZ 
HPAKAEIANOZ (bunch of 

grapes) 
MENEKAEYZ 
MIAA 

GEMIZANOZ 
AGANOTOY (conmcopi») 



POAANOZ 
AIOAOTOY (fish) 
IZIAfiPOY (acrostoliom) 
APIZTOKPATEVZ (crosses 

flowered) 
APIZTEIAA (head of 

Apollo) 
KAEAPXOY 



And others. See Bochk. Corp. Inscr. Orsc I. c. 



No. V. (Vol. I., p. 196.) 



SAiaa or oinsiAir uaqistbateb. 



AgatliiiiuB 


Gallidamas 


Eugenes 


Fhilambulus 


Alc»UB 


Cleodotus 


Euphragoras 


Philinus 




Cleombrotus 


Eurilaus 


Philombroti* 


Alexander 


ChrysippuB 


Heniochus 


das 


Amyntas 


DffidaluB 


Hermocritus 


Foliuchus 


Anactagoras 


Damocritus 


Hipparchus 


Protagoras 


Anaxander 


Democlea 


Hippolochus 


Theodoridas 


Apollonidas 


DiocleB 


Maro 


Therocrates 


ApoUonius 


Diodotus 


Menecrates 


Tbersander 


Archagoras 


DiogencB 


Menestratus 


Tbeudorus 


Aristagathus 


Dionysus 


Menippus 


Theuphides 


Arifltocles 


Eirenidas 


Nicasibulus 


Timacles 


Aristogenes 


Eubulus 


Nicias 


Timoxenufl 


Ariflton 


Euelides 


Nicidas 


XantbuB 


AsdepiodoruB 


Eucrates 


Nicippus 


Zenas 


AthenaBus 









Tbe formula on tbe handles of the amphorae is KNT, KNIAI, 
KNIAION. 

See Trans. B. Soc. Lit. iii. p. 61 ; Bockh. Corp. Inscr., No. 1851- 
1863 ; and VoL III., Pwef. p. xiv.— xvii. 
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No. VI. (Vol. I, p. 199.) 

KAHES OK HAISTDLES rOUITD AT OLBIA. 



LIST OF ASTTKOMI. 



Ai(r;i(iyi7r 

Aurxpu»v[p] Aprcftidoipov 

ATToXVodd^pof [o] ^iiowaiov 

Avo\Ko»vtos 

AttoKos 

Arrakos Bopvos 

Bopvs Aiowaiov 

Bopvs Ea-Tuuov 

T\avKLa£ 

Aioyvaiog Ayadavot 
Liowaios AmffiavTov 
^lowaios o AnrffiavTov 
Atowaioe o Atoio/crtov 

^Kcnruos Aprefubapov 
EoTiaior Bopvos 
^OTUUos KXfoiyrrov 
Ecrrtatof Mt^podorov 
lEvKkrfs o AfroXkaviov 
Zrjpis o AiroXKodtapov 

HpoKktUhjs o Efcaroiov 

UpoKparris 

G(ay€yrjs o Nciieavopor 

Ocodoopof 



lK€<rtos o Ifaaios 

Ifnrmv Atowatov 

IpawfiOf o Ipwyvfiov 

larpcMf o AiroXXtfvida 

\<f>tKparrjs f^tvfujviov 

K(ikkur6tvtjs 

Mavrfs 

MavTidfos o Upiorayopcv 

yivtjauckrfs Apiaravos 

Mvfjtrikkijs UvOov 

NavrM»y 

HoKvaTparos 

noaeidaplog 

Hotris o AoTciov 

Jlp<aTayopas o KwitrKov 

U.To\€fiaios diof^Honrov 

HvOoKkrjs KfiKKiaBfvovs 

UvBoxprjaros 

Uv6o\pr)frro£ o AnoKktavibov 

Tlvdoxprioros Uporayopov 

T«v6pas 

^pMg o BvctXco) 

^(XoKparrjs 

Xapijyuou o AecDficdoirror. 
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No. VII. 


(Vol. I., p. 201.) 






NAMES OP 


HAGISTBATES. 




Ayirjs 


AiOff 


KakkuTTparos 


llvdoKKfjs 


Aiax^^V^ 


Emxappos 


Krrja-iov 


2i/iaXM>y KXci- 


AfToXXodttpor 


Kpfiaios 


Kvpos 


rayopov 


AptOTOOV 


EoTtatoff 


Mtdaf 


Soxruxs 


AftrffudcDpos 


EoTtaios Uo- MikTiabrjs 


$tXi7/M)v 


Aortas 


o-ctdwytov 


naraiKos 


^iKoKparr^s 


Btfiov 


EvkXi;* 


Uoa-cid&ptos 


«tXfl»i/ 


Bopvs 


li<f>aUTTU>S 


nparos 


«opj3aff 


VXavKias 


&(Oy€ITVOS 


Ilpcoro^n;? 


Xcfipias 


Aiow(rio£ 


KdXXi(r$€tnjs 








KAMEB or UNCEETAIK OBIOIK. 




AdsBUB 


Cephalion 


Eucanor 


MelanthioB 


Andragathus 


Demarchus 


Hieroteles 


Psaphon 


Castor 


Demosthenes 


HicestuB 


Xophilus 




No. VIII. 


(Vol. I., p. 248.) 





AKALYSIS OF GLAZE. 

A fragment in the Museum of Sfevres of the black glaze gave the 
result of 63-0 silica, 20*5 alumina, 40 oxide of iron, 9*0 carb. lime, 
20 magnesia, 2*0 water ; that of a Vulcian vase, 66-49 sil., 1921 
alum., 16-65 ox. ir., 7-48 carb. lime, 1-27 magn. The glazes of vases 
of the Decadence, or so called Campanian, ware, of a phiale, 52-95 
sil., 27-15 alum., 1289 ox. ir., 5-25 carb. lime, 1*76 water; of a large 
cylii, 65-10 sil., 18*36 alum., 16-64 ox. ir., 9.0 water, 1*0 magn. ; of 
a smaller cylix, 60*0 sil., 13-63 alum., 190 ox. ir., 5*91 carb. lime, 
2-56 magn. ; of another small cylix, 67-50 sil., 18-0 alum., 14-21 ox. 
ir., 7-73 carb. lime, 2-56 magn. ; of a crater, 6426 sil., 1891 alum., 
16'61 ox. ir., 9-5 carb. lime, 1*83 magn. The analysis of Salvetat 
gave nearly the same results,— 65-88 sil., 18-88 alum., 16-80 ox. ir., 
7-48 carb. lime, 1*63 water ; and 46*3 sil., 11*9 alum., 16*7 ox. ir., 
5-7 carb. lime, 2*30 magn., 17*1 soda. It is supposed to have been a 
soda glass with an oxide of iron and lime. (Brongniart, Ti-ait^, i., 
p. 660; Cat. Mus. Pract. Geol. p. 36.) 
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No. IX. (Vol. II., p. 35, Appendix I.) 

LIST Of KAMEB OK TA8XB. 



FAMES 07 MXK. 


Hiketes 


Oinokles 


Akestorides 


Hipparcbos 


Olympiodoros 


Alalkon 


Hippodamos 


Onetor 


Alkibiades 


HippokritoB 


Onetorides 


Alkimachos 


Hippon 


Ortbagoras 


Andokides 


Icbias 


Panaitios 


Antias 


Isolaos 


Fasikles 


Antiphon 


Kallias 


Fedieus 


ArgoB 


Eallikles 


Perses 


Aristarchos 


Eallipides 


PbaoB 


Aristomenes 


EaUitbeB 


Pbeidon 


Atbenodotos 


Karysstos 


Pbi]ycus 


Batracbos 


KepbaloB 


Polypbrassmon 


CbaBrestratos 


KepbitoB 


Pytbodoros 


Charmides 


Elleitarcbus 


Pytbokles 


Charops 


KlTmenes 


Simaz 


ChoiroB 


Krates 


Simmiades 


Cleinias 


Ktesileos 


Solon 


Damas 


Lacbes 


SostratoB 


Diogenes 


LeagroB 


Stroibos 


Diokles 


Leokrates 


Timoxenos 


Dioxippos 


Lykaon 


Tisonides 


Dorotbeos 


Lykos 


Xenon 


Epeleios 


Ljsippides 


NJLHES OF WOMEK 


Epimedes 


Lysis 


Apbrodisia 


Epidromas 


Megakles 


Gbeironeia 


Epidromos 


Meletos 


Erosantbe 


EriloB 


Memnon 


Glyko 


Euaios 


Neokleides 


Heras 


EnnikoB 


NikesippoB 


Nelais 


EupbiletoB 


Nikias 


Oinantbe 


Eupoles 


Nikodemos 


Pantoxena 


Eupar . . . tos 


NikolaoB 


Pbilomele 


Glaukon 


Nikon 


Pbratbeinon 


GlaakoB 


Nikostratos 


Bbodon 


Hiketas 


Nypbes 


Stbeno 
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No.X. (Vol. IL, p. 249.) 



INSOBIPTIONS OK TILES. 



The number of inscriptions on these tiles is so great that they 
would occupy too much'space for the Appendix. The principal will 
be found in Pabretti, Corp. Inscript. c. vii. p. 612-513; Donius 
Inscr. p. 98 ; Maffeius, Mus. Veron. p. 109 ; Boldetti, Osser. sopra 
i cimiterij di Eoma, Yol. I., p. 527-531 ; A. de Bomanis, Le Antiche 
Gamere Esquiline Eom. 1822, Tav. v. p. 45 ; Schopflin, Alsat. Ulust. 
T. i. p. 511, Museum, p. 108, Tab. iz. ; Hagenbuch, De figlinis in 
circulo sive in orbem inscriptis in Orellius' Corp. Inscript. Lat., TI. 
p. 37, s. 22; Bellerman, Die Alt. Christl Begrabniss, p. 62; 
D*Agincouit, PL Ixxzii., p. 82-88; Janssen, Mus. Lugd. Bat. 
Inscript. GhrsDc. et Latin. Tab. xxvii., p. 121. 



No. XI. (Vol. II., p. 250.) 



STAMP OF LEQION. 


TITLE. 


LOOAUTT. 


LEQ. 1. 


Acyntrix 


Majenoe. 


1. MIN. 


Minervia 


Voorburg, 


LEQ. 1. MEN. 


Minervia 


Nimeguen. 


1. PR. MIN. 


Prima Minerria 


Voorburg. 


LEQ. 1. MR. 


Minenria 


Augst»Wijk.-bij-DQur8tede. 


LEQ. 1. M. ANT. 


Mineryla Antonina 


Voorburg 


LEQ. M. ITA. 


Italica 


Enns. 


LEQ. II. 




"Rung, 


LEQ. II. AVQ. 


Augasta 


Caerieon. 


LEQ.II.AVQ.ANT. 


Augusta Antonina 


Caerleon. 


LEQ. III. M. 


MartiaYictriz 


Scotland. 


LEQ. V. 






LEQ. V. P. F. M. 


Pia Fidelis Maoedonlca 


Cleves, Nimeguen. 


LEQ. VI. V. 


Victrix 


Nimeguen, Augst. 


LEQ. VI. V. P. F. 


Victrix Pia Fidelis 


Birten. 


LEQ. VII. 






LEQ. Vlli.AVQ.AR.FE 


Augusta Armenia Felix 


Niederbieber. 


LEQ. VIII. AVQ. 


Augusta 


Birten, Mayence. 


LEQ. IX. VIC. 


Victrix 


York. 


LEQ. IX. HISP. 


Hispanica 


York. 


LEQ. X. (Q.) 


Qemina 


Caer Kbyn, Nimeguen. 


LEQ. X. Q. P. F. 


Gemina Pia Fidelis 


Voorburg. 


LEQ. XI. O. P. F. 


Constans Pia Fidelis 


Kloten. 


LEQ. XI. C. P. 




Kloteu. 


LEQ. XII. F. 


Fulminatrix 


Mayence. 
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STAMP OF LKOION. 


TITLS. 


LOOALITT. 


LEQ. XIII. Q. M. F. 

LEQ. XIV. 

LEQ. XV. 

LEQ. XV. A. P. 

LEQ. XVI. 

LEQ. XVII. 

LEQ. XVIII. F. P. 

LEQ. XIX. P. 

LEQ. XX. PR. 

LEQ. XX. V. V. 

LEQ XXI. R. 

LEQ. XXI. S. C. VI. 

LEQ. XXI. C. 

LEQ. XXI. S. 

LEQ. XXII. P. P. F. 

LEQ. XXII. PRI. 

LEQ. XXIII. Q. 

LEQ. XXIV. 

LEQ. XXV. 

LEQ. XXVI. 

LEQ. XXVII. 

LEQ. XXVII. 

LEQ. XXVIII. 

LEQ. XXIX. 

LEQ.XXX.VALS.A.A. 

LEQ. XXX. V. V. P. F. 
LEQ. XXX. V. V. 
LEQ. XXX. 
LEQ. XXX. V. VI. 

LEQ. XXXIX. 
LEQ. CISRHENANA 


Gemina Martia Yictrix 
Transrhenana Qermanica 

Augusta Pia 

Firma Primigenia 

Primigenia 

Primigenia 

Valeria Victrix 

Bapax 

Secnnda Constans Yictrix 

Primigenia Pia FideliR 

Primigenia 

Gemina 

Valeriana Severiana Alex- 

andrina Angusta. 
Ulpia Victrix PU Fidelin 
Ulpia Victrix 

Primigenia 


Mayenoe, Petronelll 

Dormagen, Petronelli. 

Nimegnen. 

Petronelli. 

Nenfls. 

Vetera. 

Xanten. 

Clevea, Nenss, Nimegnen. 

Chester, Nimegnen. 

Mayence, Xanten, 

Kloten. 

Eloten. 

Mayence, Xanten. 
Niederbieber. 
Xanten. 

Nimeguen. 
Nimeguen. 
Xanten. 


OOHOBTS. 






PRIMA COH. QV. 
COH. III. VIND- 


Quorquenorum 
Vindex 


Nimeguen. 
Niederbieber. 


TIXILLATIONS. 






VEX. EX. QER. F. 
VEX. EX. QERM. 
VEX. LEQ. QERM. 
VEX. BRIT. 


ExercitnB Gtennanicus 
Legionis Qeimanicfls 


Nimegaen. 
Nimeguen. 
Nimeguen. 


EX. QER. INF. 


Exerdtus Gennani» Inf eriori* 


Nimeguen. 


CL. BR. 


Glassis Britannica 


Lymne, DoTer. 


KAR. 
LON. 
VINDOB. 


Canmntum 

Londiniun 

Vienna 


Petronelli 

London. 

Vienna. 
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No. XII. (Vol. IL, p. 296.) 



AA- 

AAN N- 

ACE 

ACCIANAPVBLISATRI 

FCAM- 

ACOCCFEL* 

AED* 

AELI MAXI 

AGATE 

Al 

AIATO 

AIMILI ERONIS 

ALEXAN 

AMRD 

AN NAM 

ANI 

ANIA 

ANISDO 

ANTOAVQ- 

ANTON 

ANTONINI 

ANTONINIAVQ- 

AQVILIN 

AQVILINI 

AREOLIN 

ARI 

ARIONIS 

ARRE 

ATILIREST- 

ATIMETI 

ATTI 

ATY 

AVF • FRONT 

AVQ ANTONINI 

AVGNR 

AVGNRI 

A ' VIBI 

AVLLI 

AVRXAN 

BAQRADI 

BALSA 

BASAVGV 

BASSA 

BASSIDI 

BESTIALIS 

CAIADIEC- 

• IVN • DRAG • 

CASSV 

CAI MERCVR 

GAES 

CAIVS • LVCIVS 

MAVRVS 
CAMSAR 



IirBGBIPTIONS OK LAJCPS. 

CAMVR 

GANA - FEL 

GANI 

GANINIA 

GAPITON 

GARINIA 

GASSI 

G ATI LIVES 

G'GAESAE 

G-GAESAR 

G - GISI 

G • CLO SVG • 

G • GLO • SI • O • 

G • CLO • SVG 

G ■ GLODIVS SVGGVS 

CGORNVRS- 

G • FAB • IVS 

G • FABR 

G FABRIS • 

GFABRVSCP] 

G • FAM • 

GHRES 

G • IGCI 

G IGCI • VATIG 

G • icon VATICAN • 

G IGGirVATICANI 

G • IV • EIT • 

GINNAMI 

G'lVL-APAAG- 

G • IVL • NIG • 

G IVL- NICER- 

GIVLINIGI 

G • IVL • PHI 

GIVLPHILI- 

G -IVL- SO- 

G • IVL • PHIL 

C - IVN • DOMIT 

G IVN • Nil 

GLO HE 

GLO -H EL 

GLO • HELI • 

GL * LVPERGALIS 

GLO - L DIA 

GLVNERI 

C • MARV 

G - MEM * 

G • M EVPO 

GNAP-AP 

GNATEI 

GOEFIO 

GOMITIANS • F 

G - OP - REST - 

G - OPPI - REST • 



GOPPIRES 

GOMMODI 

GOMMODI TERTIA 

CORAV -PAS 

GORDI • 

GRACLID- 

G- POM -DIG- 

G-PPE 

CRISPIN 

G-TER- 

G • TERT • 

CTESO 

G'VIGILAR 

GVIVRI 

CIASAVGV 

D ET • DEI • N 

DEO N ' PIS 

DIOGENES F 

DOMITIA 

DOMITIADE-(or. ET) 

DN 
DRAG' 

EGAPRILIS* 
ERAGLID ' 
EROTIS • 
ERTI ANG 

EX • OFF • HORTENSI * 
EXOFPVETTI- 

AD. PORT TRIG- 
F- 

FABRI 

FABRIC AGAT 
FABRIC -A- MAS 
FABRI N I - 
F AELER AG 
FAVSTI • 
FELI- 
FLAV 

FLAV DP 
FLAV I 
FLAVIA 

FLAVIADE'DN- 
FLAVIA D • ET • DEI ■ 
FLAVIA D • ET DEI - N • 
FLAVIA D • ET • D* N- 
FLOREN 
FLORENS 
FLORENT 
FORTIS 
FORTIS • N - 
FORTVNIN" 
FRONTO 
QABINIA 
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G ' NVMICII ' 

GPRF- 

HERACLIANV 

IICCIVATIC 

IMSV 

INA 

INVLISVCO 

ION • IV 01 ' 

GVF 

IVLOIRI 

IVLIAE Nl ' 

IVNOA 

IVNALEXI 

IVSTI 

IWIHERM 

KV 

LABERI 

L'OAESAE 

LOAESA'F 

L - OAMSAS 

LOOELI 

LOOELIF 

LDP 

LDOMITIP 

4.FARRAEAE' 

L'FABRI-AEVI 

L ' FABR 

L * FABRIO ' MAS 

L • FABRIO • MASOL ' 

LITOQENES 

LIVLIRE- 

L • MAMIT 

L • MARMI 

LMC 

LM-MIT- 

L ' M ' RES 

LMPHIO 

L • M • SA • 

L ' MVRA ' M 

L • OPPI • RES 

L • OREST • 

L • PASISI • O 

L - PASISI * R 

L • PRI • 

L'SERQI 

LT 

LVOOEI 

LVOI 



L'MA'ADIEO 
LVOIVS ' OAEOILIVS 

SAEWS 
M- 

MAROIAN 
MARN 
MAXI 
MAXIM 
MAXIMI 
MAXIM SAO - 
M'ELI 
MEMMI 
MERA 
M • IVL • PHI 
M • IVL- PHILIP OOS* 

III 
M • IVL • PHILIPPI 
M • NOTIVS 
MONOS 
M • OPPI • OF 
MR* MTO 
MVNTRES 
MVNT • REST " 
MVNTRIPI • 
N- 

NATE 
NEQIDIVS 
NERI 
NEREVS 
NNA 
NNANN ' 
NNAELVOI 
OFOHRESTIO- 
OF'IONIS 
OF • PAR 
ONORATI 
OPI 
OPPI 

OPPQVART 
PACCI 
PAN N 101 ' 
PASTOR 
PASAVG 
PASISI D * 
PONTI 
PRIMI 
PRISOI 



PROB 

PROBI 

PVBLI 

PVB-FABRIOIITERTIA 

Q'ALLA'D 

Q ' MAMI ' OEL 

R- 

RVDIA ' SABRI * 

SABINIA* 

SAEOVL • 

SAM* 

SAPRI 

SAT- 

SERQ ' PRIM 

SEVERI 

SEXEGNAPR- 

STEPANI 

STROBILI • 

SVCOESE 

SVCCESSIVI 

TAXIAPOL 

TERTVLLI 

T • FLAVI • lANVARI ' 

FLORENT • 
TINDA 
TINDARPLOTAVG 

LIBERTVS- 
TIBERINA'P- OL 
TITI 
TITINIA 
TRAIANI 
TVRICI • SAB 
VEICRIS 
VIBIAN 
VIBIVS 

V • MVN • SVC • 
VOVIVS 
VRBINVS • F • 

V ' SAIA * M 
Impressed in labels referring 

to subject. 
DEO QVI EST MAX- 
IM VS 
ADIVATE SODALES 
ANNVM NOWM 
FAVSTVM FELICEM 
Ml 
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No. XIII. (Vol. II., p. 312.) 



STAMPS OK THE HAimLES OF BOMAK AMPH0B2.* 



AFRI 

APFSC 

ARCHEIA 

AXII- 

BELLVCI 

C.,CF Al 

CII;CI VR 

CIV 

CVH 

CANINI 

CIREXORAS 

CORI 

CRAD08 

DAMAS 

DOM * - S 

El PC 

EVI • STERPS 

QIAB' 

QORCIA • • 

ICIOR 
IIICA'MENSS 
IIIMIN 
lO VII 
HILARI • 
HOSDAS - 
L : : : : EN 
L • C ■ PI 
L'ME 
LOS 
MIM 



MOQVED D 

OMR 

PAVLLVS 

Q ' NAND 

ROMANI 

RVFIAN 

RVMAS 

SFE 

SAENNVS 

SCALENS 

THISW 

VALERI 

VIBIOR 

VTRII- 

VISELLI - 

CANT QVIET 

C ANTON QV 

CFAI 

C ■ IV • R • 

CMARSTIL 

Q M T 

L • CAN • SEC 

L • C ■ SOLL • 

L CES 

L-IVN-MELISSAE 

L ' IVNI MELISSI 

L- SER ' SENEC ' 

L S SEX 

MCC 

M'AEM'RUS 



MAR 

M ' EXSONI 

M P R 

P-8 A 

POR LAN 

PVENETV 

Q S P 

S * C * L 

SEVERI • LVPI 

SVENTVR 

F, or FECIT, before tfas 

Dame. 
QERMARA ' 
C • CVF!A 
F after the name. 
CAP F 
OVA- 
EROI 

[FR]ATERNI 
QESCV 
OF after the name. 

•EMINC 

' QEBI 

•L C F P C 
"SANI 
SVI 
M* 

CARTVNIT 
L ■ V • ROPI 
NYMPMF S 



ALBINVS 

AMMIVS - 

ANDREAS 

APRILIS 

AXII 

BRIXSA 

CAS • ■ • 

CELSANOS - 

CINTVSMVS 

DEVA* 

D 

DOINV • DO 

ENNVSAMI 

LICINILLVS 

LITVQENI 



STAMPS ON MOBTABIA. 

MALLA 

MARINVS 

MATVCENVS 

MAXICMVSl 

PENEAS 

RIDANVS 

RIPANI - 

RVCCVS 

SABINVS 

SAVRANVS ' 

SATVRNINVS 

SECVNDVS 

SEXTI 

SOLLVS 

SVMACI 



TANIO 
VIALLA 
With F, or FECIT, after th« 

name. 
ALBINVS 
BORIEDO ' 
CANDIDVS 
CATVLVS 
LVQVDI • 
MARINVS 
MARTINVS- 
MATVSENVS 
PAVLVS • 
QVARTV8 
QVIETVS 



• R. Smith, Collectanea, I 149—150; Arohaeol. ▼iii., Jansaen, Inecr. p. 12, and 
following. 
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SEQVT 


C.ATISIVS-SABINVS 


QVALERIBSVNERTI 


SOLLVS 


CATTIVSMANSINUS 


QVALERIVS 


VIBIAN 


C • HERM 


VASECSATVRN 




L • CAN • SEC 


VERANIVS 


RIPANVS 


LFVRIVSPRISCVS- 


QVIVAL- 


with OF' 


p.p.R. 


SEX • SAT 


PRIMI 


PRB 


SEXVAL- 


PRASSO 


QVASE- 


TNTVISVI 


The name only. 


QVALF- VERANF 


RIPANVS TIBER F 


ATERENRIPAN 


QVALERIVS- 


LVQVDV FACTVS 


CASSICLEQE 







No. XIV. (Vol. II., p. 362.) 

KAMES OF P0TTSB8 OF SAMIAN OB BED WABE. 

The accompanying list contains the names stamped on Samian 
ware in England and on the continent. It does not comprise the 
Aretine potters. They are given as they have been ; many without 
doubt erroneously ; and others as single, which are probably double 
names. Few are older than the time of Augustus. They are 
classed according to the formula the potters used, as the same 
names are found at Augst in Switzerland, at Murviedo in Spain, 
in London, and in Normandy, and Holland, it is evident that they 
belong to some renowned pottery, whence they were exported. The 
principal authorities are the Collectanea of Mr. Boach Smith, the 
list of Mr. Neville, the Cours of M. Gaumont, the Normandie Sou- 
terraine of M. Cochet, the Inscriptions of M. Janssen, and the 
Handbuch of Wagoner. 

With O, OFF, OFFIC before the potter's name. 



ACRI81 


CRES- 


IVLIA • 


ALBl- 


CREST- 


IVLPATR • 


ALBIN - 


OOM- 


IV8TI 


CAL- 


OVOE 


IWENAL • 


CALP- 


FABIN 


LABI 


CALV- 


FACE* 


L-AE« 


CALVI • 


FEL MA* 


LCVIRIL 


CARAN 


FELICIS 


LICINl • 


CARO' 


FIRMONIS 


LOVIRIGO • 


CELSI 


FRONTI ! 


LVCCEl * 


CEN 


FRONTINI • 


MANA* 


CENSO • 


FV8C- 


MARAN 


CIRMI • 


GER- 


MARO* 


COTTO 


IVCVN • 


MONO 


CREM- 


IVCVND • 


MATE 
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MEM* 

MINVS 

M • LVCCA • 

MO 

MOOESTI 

MOE 

MOM 

MON 

MONO 

MONTCI 

MONTI 

MONTO • 

MONTECI 

MURRA 

MVRRANI • 

NARIS • 

NATIVIC 

NEM 

NERI* 



Nl., NICRI • 


SAB* 


NIGRINIANI • 


SABIN • 


NITORl- 


SARMIT' 


NOM- 


SECV 


PAR- 


SEVER 


PARI' 


SIIS- 


PASSI • 


8IIV- 


PASSIENI • 


SVLPICI 


PATRICI • 


TERT- 


PATRIC * 


VENMAN 


PATRVCI • 


VERINA 


POLLIO- 


VIA- 


PRIM • , PRIMI • 


VIRILLI • 


PRIMVL • 


L-CVIRILI8 


PVDEN • 


VIRTVTI8 


RICIMI * 


VITA 


R08 • RVFI 


VITAL 


RVFIN 


EX • OF before tha name. 


RVL* 


HiRVN • 



With o, OFF, or OFFIC after the potter's name. 



ABALI • 


L • C • CEL8I • 


PATERNI • 


ABAN- 


CRECIRI • 


PONTl 


ABARI • 


M * CRE8TI • 


REBVRRIS * 


ACIRAT • 


CONTI • CRESTl • • 


ROMVLI 


AVRAP 


DONNA 


SACERI • 


ADVOCISI • 


FELICIS • 


SACERVA8I 


ALBAN • 


CERMANI * 


SACIRAP • 


ALBI* 


lANVARl 


SATERNINI 


AMANO * 


ISE 


SCENIQl 


APRILIS • 


KALENDI • 


8EVERI • 


APRI8 


LABIONIS • 


SEXTI 


APRO- 


MANSVETI 


SIIXTILI ■ 


ATILIAN 


MARCI 


SILVl 


AVITOS • 


MARTII 


SOUMI 


BA8SI 


MISCI 


SOLEMNI - 


BORILLI • 


NASCm • 


VESTRI 


BVRDONI8 


PATERAT1 


VIRONI • 


C • AN ■ PATR 


PATBRCLINi • 


VITALI • 


CASSIA • 







With F, FE, FEC. FECIT after the potter's name. 



ACCILINVS 

A • CVRIO - 

AEQVIR* 

ALBINVS 

ALBVS 

AMABIL18 

AMMIVS 

ANISATV8 • 

ARCO 

A8SIVS • 

ATIUANV8 

ATV8A 



AVGELLA 


C • ABRILI8 


AVLLV8 


CABRV» 


AVSTV8 


CAIVS 


BELINICCV8 


CALMVA 


BICA 


CAMBV8 


BIO 


CAPA8IAS 


BITVRIX 


CARV8 


BONOXV8 


CASTVS 


BVODV8 


CATV8 


BVODVTIV8 


CASVRiVS 


BVCCVS 


CAVPIN • 


BVROO 


CERIALIS 
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CERTVS 

CIBIS ' 

CILLVTIV8 

CINTVSMVS 

CIRRV8 

COCCA 

COCVRNV • 

COCVRO 

COLLO 

COMPftIN 

CORNItRT • 

C08AXTI 

COSIA • 

CONSTAN8 

CRACI5A • 

CRAOSNA 

CRACVNA 

CRIMVS 

CROBRO 

CVNI • lA 

DAGODVBNVS 

DAGOMARVS 

DESTER • 

DOCILIS 

DAGOIMNV8 

D0MET08 

DOMITIANVS 

DRAPPVS 

DRAVCVS 

ETVS 

FELIX- 

FELIXS • 

FESTV5 

CAIV5 

GARBVS 

CALBINVS 

CENITOR 

HABILiS 

HELVIVS • Fl 

HELL -8 

IABV8 

lANVS 

ICMRIMO 

INPRITV • 

1VSTV8 • 

LATINIAN • 

LEO 

L • CETVS ■ 

UCINV8 

LOLLIV8 

LVCANV8 

LVCCEIV8 

LVCIV8 

LVTAEVS 

MACER 

M • ACCIV8 

MAGNVS 

MAIOR • 



MALLVRO 

MANERVS 

MARCV8 • 

MARTIALIS 

MA8CVLVS 

ME8TO 

MICCIO 

MINVCiVS 

M0TIV8 - 

MOXIVS 

MOX8IVS 

MOX8VS 

MVI8V8 

NA880 

NEBBIC 

NIGER 

NICEPHORV8 • 

NI8TV8 

PASTOR 

PASTORINVS 

PATER 

PATERN • 

PATERCL08 

PATNA 

PATRICIANV8 

PAVLLV8 

8ERRV8 

QVARTV8 

QVINTV8 

REGENV8 

ROFFVS 

ROPPV8 

ROPV8I 

RVFV8 

8AC1NV8 

8ALV 

SANVCIV8 • 

8ATTO- 

SATVRNINVS 

8BCVNDV8 

8EDATV8 

8ENNIV8 

8ENTRV8 

8EVERIANVS 

SEXTV8 • 

SILVINVS • 

SOLLVS • 

8VOBNEDO 

TA8CONVS 

TAVRICV8 

TERTIVS 

TOCCA 

TOTTIV8 

TVLLVS • 

VERTECI8A 

VCRTECI8SA 

VESPO 

VIGTICIV8 



VIN0V8 
VIRILI8 
VIRTHV8 
VITALIS * 
VITINVS 

With MB FECIT 
8EXTU8 

F with a genitiya for flguli. 
GARANI 
CELSIANt 
CIT8IANI 
MAIORI8 
MARCI • 
ROMVLI • 
SILVINI • 

Without F aftor the zutrne. 
ACERO 
ACVBIA 
ACVTV8 
AELIANVS 
AGE0ILLV8 
AGILI8 
ACIILITO 
AMATOR 
AMONVS 
AQVIINVS 
AR8ACVS 
ASIATICV8 
ATILIANV8 
AVGVSTALI8 
AVGVSTINV8 
AV1TV8 
BA88V8 
BE88V8 
BOLDO 
BRACTILLO 
CABRASIV8 
GACAVA 
CAPITOLINV8 
CAPA8IV8- 
CARiNV8 
CARV88A 
CASTV8 
CATIANV8 
CAVPIV8 
CAVTV 
CEL8INV8 
CELTAS 
CENSORINV • 
CERIALI8 
CIAMAT- 
CINTV8MV 
CINTUCNATUS 
CIT8IANI 
CIRINNA 
COBNERTVS 
COCVRO 
COLLON 
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COLON 


LVPPA 


SERRVS 


COMICVS 


LVTAEV8 


SILVl • PATER . 


COMITIALIS 


MACIRV8 


SINATAS 


COMITIANVS 


MACRIIMV8 


SOLLVS 


COMMVNIS 


MAIANVS 


SVRIVS 


COTTO 


MALLIA 


SYMPHO • 


CRA88IACVS 


MAN8INVS 


TAVRIANVS 


CRISPINA 


MARCELLINV • 


TERRVS 


CVCVRO 


MARNV8 


TERTIVS 


CVPITV8 • 


MART1ALI8 




DAGO- 


MARTIVS 


TETTVR 


DAGODVBNV5 ' 


MA80NIVS 


7ITTJVS 


DAMONVS 


MATERNINV8 


TRINONVS 


DAVIVS • 


MATVACV 


VfcNERANO 


DICETV8 


MATVCENV5 


VCNICARVS 


DICNVS 


MERCATOR 


VERECVNOVS 


DIVICATVS 


METHILLV8 


VERONiSSA 


DIViX 


MINVVS 


VIBiVS 


DIVIXTVL- 


MIIMVTVS 


VICTOR 


DOCCiVS 


M • NOTIV8 


VICTORINVS 


DOMINAC 


MONTAIMVS 


VIRIL • 


DOMITVS 


MOS8VS 


VIRILIS • 


DONATVS 


MOXIV8 


VIRTHV 


DOVIICCV5 


NATALIS 


VIRTHVS 


DVRINV 


NERTVS 


VITALI8 • 


ECVESER . 


NEQVREC • 


VILLO • 


CLLENI1V8 


NICEPHOR * 


VOSIICVNNVS 


EPPA 


IVL-NVMIOIC* 


VMVN ■ SVC 


ERCLV8 


ONA7INI • 


VNICVS 


EROS 


PATRICIVS 


VRVC 


EVRVS 


PATVLV5 




FESiVS 


PERE* 


With M *, or MA, foriiMMU 


FORMOSVS 


PERPET 


after the name. 


FORTIS 


PERRVS 


AELIANI • 


FRONTINVS 


PETRVLLV8 


AESTIVI • 


CERMANV8 • 


PRIMVL • PATER 


AFRICANV 


CIAMI 


PRIMINVS 


AHSTIVI • 


CRACCHV8 


PRIMVS 


AISTIVI • 


HABILIS • 


PRVBCVS 


AETERNI • 


HILARV8 


PVBLiV8 


ALBANI • 


lACOMIO 


PVRINX 


ALBILLI • 


IANVAR1V8 


QVA0RATV8 


ALBINI • 


lASO 


QVARTV8 


ANVMl • 


ILLV8TACO 


QVINTV8 


ARACI 


IMIVSETGAI 


RAMVLV5 


ARICi- 


IOENALI8 


REBVRRI8 


ASCIATICI 


LA8TVCA 


RECMVS 


ASCILLl • 


LATINIANVS 


RECALI8 


ATILIANI • 


LATINVS 


RECVLINV8 


ATTICI 


LIBERTVS 


REVILIIVVS 


AVSTRI 


LICINILVS 


RilGALIS 


AVENTINI 


LICINVS 


RIIGNVS 


AVITI 


LINIV6MIX 


RVCCATIA 


AVINI 


LITVCAMVS 


SABELLVS 


BELINICCI 


LOLLIVS 


SABINVS 


BENICCI 


LOSSA 


SARENTIV 


BENNICI 


LVCANIVS 


SATVRNVS 


BORILLI - 


LVCANVS 


SENECA 


BOVTI- 
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BRICC - 

CACA8 • 

CALVI 

CALVINI 

CAMTI 

CANAI 

CARANTINI 

CARETl 

CARBONIS 

CARILLI 

CERIAL* 

CHRESTI • 

CIIMTV8MI 

CIRRI • 

CIVRRI * 

COBNERTI • 

COCCIL • 

COCCILI • 

COLLI- 

COMPRINNI 

CONGI • 

C0N80RTI • 

C08MI • 

CRACI • S • 

CRASIS • 

CRISPINi 

CRV 
CVCALI 

CVCILLi 

DAMINi 

DAVICI 

DECMI 

DECVMINI • 

DEM-**R* 

DiViCATI • 

DIVICI • 

DOCALI • 

DOMNA • 

DONATi • 

FAVI- 

CLVPEI 

GENITALIS • 

ILLIANI • 

IVSTI • 

LALLI • 

LIBERTI 

LILTANi • 

LIMETII 

LOGIRN • 

LOGIRNI • 

LVPEI • 

LVPI' 

LVPINI • 

MACCALi 

MACILLI 

MACfilANI 

MAIORI 

MALLI 



MALLIACI 

MALLICI 

MANOVILL 

MARCELLI 

MARCELUNI 

MARCI • 

MARINI • 

MARITI • 

MAROILLI • 

MART(I)ANI ' 

MARTIALIS 

MARTINI 

MATERNINI - 

MAXIMII 

MELISSVS 

MEMORIS 

MERCATOR 

MERETI • 

METTI- 

MICCIONI5 

MIDI- 

MiNVLI 

MiNVTIVS 

MITERNA 

MONTI 

MOSSI • 

MVXTVLLI - 

MVXIVIII 

NERT- 

NOBILIANI 

OF -CIA 

OPTATI • 

OSBI 

PA8SENI • 

PATRICI 

PAVLI 

PAVLIANI 

PAVLLI 

PIIRVINCI 

POMPEII 

POTITIANI • 

POTITINI - 

PRISCILLI * 

PVTRI 

QVI* ASSA* 

QVINTINI 

REDITI 

RECINI. 

RIICALl* 

RIIOGENI 

RECVLl • 

ROLOGENI • 

ROPPIRVI • 

ROTTLAI 

RVFFI • 

RVFFINI • 

8ABINI • 

SACIRO 



SACRATl 

SACRE 

8ACRILLI 

8ANIANI 

8ANVILLI 

8ANVITTI • 

8COTH • 

8ECANDI • 

SECVN • 

SECVNDINI 

SEDETI • 

8ENUA 

SENO 

8ENON 

SEVIRI 

8IIGVOI 

SIIXTI • 

8ILDATIANI * 

8ITVSIRI ■ 

80RILLI 

8VARTI 

TA8CILI 

TA8CILLI • 

TAXIL 

TERCII 

TERTII 

TITVRI 

TOCCA • 

VEGETI 

VENI- 

VERECVNOI • 

VEST' 

VICTORI- 

VIIRI • 

VSAIACN : 

With M 8, Manu Sua. 

CAI* 
CENI- 
FVCA- 
SACROT • 

With MANV after the name. 
PRISCILU 

Without M - or MA • or F 
ABIANI • 
ADIVTORI 
ADV0CI8I 
AEGEOILLI 
AITI 
ALBVCI 
ALBVCIANi 
AMATORI8 
ANTICVI 
A • POL • AVOIR 
A'POL'AVSTRI* 
APRONI8 
ATEI 
BANOLVCCI 
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BASSI 


FOARI 


PRIDIANI • 


BA88ICI 


FORTVNI 


PRIMANI ■ 


BELINICCI 


GENITORIS 


PRIMVLI • 


BCNAVICI 


CERMANI 


PRIMI 


BENNICI 


CRANANI 


PRIMIS 


BILICANI 


GAANIANI 


PRIMVLI • 


BILICAT* 


HELINIV** 


PROTVLI 


BLAESI 


lABI- 


QVAORATI • 


BOINICCI 


IIIMVI 


QVE SALVi • 


BRICCI 


lOVANTI 


RECINI 


BRITANII 


I8TVRONI8 


REGVILL- 


BVCIANI 


IVLIAN • 


RELATVLI 


BVROIVI 


LENTVLI 


RIPANI • 


CALETINI 


LOGIRMI • 


RtniOCENI • 


CANRVCATI 


LVCCANI 


RIVICA 


CARANI 


MAIORIS 


RVFINI 


CASSI 


MALLIACI 


SACIANI 


CATVLI • 


MALVNCNI 


8ATVRNINI ■ 


CENSORI • 


MAMILIANI 


8ECVNDINI 


CEN80MINI • 


MA[N]SVETI 


8ENONI 


CINNAMI • 


MAR CELLINI 


8ERVILI8 


CINNVMI 


MARCI 


SEVCRI 


CINTVAGENI • 


MATRIANI 


8ILVANI - 


CINTVSSA * 


MATVRN 


SILVINI 


COSMIANi 


MAXIMI 


8ILVI • PATRICI • 


CRANI • 


MAXIMINI 


8TROBIL1 


CRANIANI 


MERCA • 


8VLPICI' 


CRE8TI 


METILI • 


SVLPICIANI • 


CVTAI • 


MICCIO • 


TALLINI 


CVEBRCI 


MI8SI 


TITTILI • 


DEOMARTI 


NIGRINI • 


TITVRONI8 


DiOCNATI 


PA88ENI 


VALERI 


DIVIXI- 


PASSIENI 


VASSALI 


DOMINICI 


P • OPPI • PIN 


VERECV. 


DONNAVG 


PP • PATERNI 


VERECVNDI 


DONTIONI 


PATERNVLI • 


VEROGANDl 


EL VILLI 


PATRICI 


VRNNI 


EPONTI 


PEREGRINI • 


XIVI 


ERICl • 


PONTI 


LADN-ADGENI 


ERRIMI 


PONTIACI 


IVLNVMIDI- 


FELICIONI8 


TTirCKBTAIK TOEMS. 




ALSOETIR ' 


C08I • RVFIIM 


CASCE 


AMIIDV 


COTON 


L • CELI • 


AQVIT • 


C • VAL • AB 


LOCIRN 


AQVITAN 


DOCC 


L • RASIN • P • 


ARDA • C 


FIRMO 


L-PRIC 


ARRO 


FL • C08 ■ V • 


MININ 


A ■ SVLPIC 


ILLIOMEN 


MR • M • R • R 


BVTRIV 


RIM 


M - PER • CR • 


CACIL • ANTRO 


FIMAN • 


MR-MRR- 


CALV 


IVLIA • 


NIBO 


CASIL • 


iVLIA PATR 


PAE8TON 


C • GRATI • 


LACNO- 


PA8SIEN 


CLO HEL 


LANG* 


p-co- 


C08IR • 


L • FABR • 


PCOR 
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PELTA 


tM-R* 


VERECV 


PRIMICCO 


8RI-T 


VINN 


QV-8 


TAVRI 


VIRTH 


• -R FLAIVII 


TEBBIL • 


XVNX 


SANTINOV • C 


TVRTVNN • 
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A list of incised inscriptions is given, Janssen, loc. cit. p. 159, and 
following. 

oculist's stamp ok SEI) samian wabe. 

[Fragment in Biitiah MoBcum.] 

C • IVLI CENIS CR OCOD • AD • ASPE • 



CAMAR ■ O ■ 
L • CA8SI • O 



MEMN • N • SAC • VIII 
VALENTINV ' LEG • XXV • 



BLACK WABE STAMPS. 

FIRMINV8 ■ F * 
AVCVSTI • F • 

INCISED nrSOBIPTIOlTS. 
GENiO TVRNACENSI DEO • MERCVRiO 



No. XV. 

LIST OE THE PBINGIPAL COLLECTIONS OF ANCIENT POTTEBT. 



G&BAT BlUTAIir. 

Addington, H. Esq., St. Martin's Lane. 

Auldjo, T. Esq., Noel Honae, Eensington. 

Bale, C. S., Esq., 71, Cambridge Ter- 
race, London. 

Boilean, Sir J., Bart., 20, Upper Brook 
Street, London. 

British Musenm, London. 

Cadogan, Earl, 138, Piccadilly, London. 

Chichester Musenm. 

Field, E. W., Esq., Hampstead. 

Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 

Forman, W. H., Dyers' Hall Wharf. 

Fortnum, E. C, Esq., Stanmore. 

Gray, Ber., Hamilton, Bolsorer. 

Guildhall Museum, London. 

Hamilton, Duke of, Hamilton, Scotland. 

Henderson, John, Esq., Montague Square. 

Hoare, S. B. C. 

lekyll, B., Esq., 2, Grafton St., Bond St. 

Lansdowne, Marqtds o^ Bowood. 

Leake, W. M., Esq., Queen Anne Street, 
London. 



Mayer, H., Esq., Lirerpool. 

Museum of Practical (Jeology, Jermyn 

Street, London. 
Northwick, Lord, 44, St. James Place. 
Northampton, Marquis o^ Castle Ashby. 
Northumberland, Duke of, Alnwick. 
Neville, B. H., Esq., Upper GrosTenor 

Street, London. 
Purnell, H., Esq., Stancombe Park. 
Slade, Felix, Esq., Doctors' Commons. 
Society of Arts, Adelphi, London. 
York, Museum of Philosophical Society. 

FsANoa. 
Museum of the Lourre, Paris. 
Bibliothdque Imp6riale, Rue Richelieu, 

Paris. 
Boulogne Museum. 
M. Fould, Paris. 
Count Ponrtalds-Gorgier, Paris. 
Due de Luynes, Paris and Dampierre. 
Lyons Museum. 
M. Panckoucke, Paris. 
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BbIiQIUIC. 

BniaaelU* Hcuemii. 

Holland. 
Leyden Museom. 

SWITZEBLAND. 

Berne MnBeun. 

Dbrxark. 
King's Collection, Copenh<igen. 
Thorwaldsen Maseum, Copenhagen. 

Russia. 
Hermitage, St. Petersburg. 
Odessa Moseiun. 

Paussia. 
Berlin Mnsenm. 
UniyerBity of Bonn. 

Austria. 
Antiken-Eabinet, Yienna. 

Kabubuhb. 
Kunsthalle. 

LOMBARDT. 

Palagi Collection, Milan. 

TUSOAKT. 

Museum, Florence. 



Casuocini Collection, Chinsi. 
S. Francois, Leghorn. 
Museo Bossi Bacci, Areno. 

Papal Statbs. 

Museo Gregoriano, Borne. 
S. Campana, Borne. 

ElHQDOM or THB TwO SlOlUBS. 

Museo Borbonioo, Naples. 

Conte di Siracusa, Naples. 

Cayaliere St. Angelo, Naples. 

S. Barone, Naples. 

a Betti, Naples. 

S. Torrusio, Naples. 

S. Qargiulo, Naples. 

S. latta, RuTo. 

S. Fittipaldi, And. 

S. Bainone, St. Agata dei Ooti. 

Museum at Syracuse. 

Museum at Palermo. 

Principe della Trabbia Palermo. 

Giudica Collection, Pahuzuolo. 



Malta. 



Museum. 
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ABBEVILLE. 



ARDANION. 



Abbbtillb, Celtic Tases of the Boman 
period found at, ii. 887 

Acns, in Sicily, tiles found at, i. 168 

Adonis, use of flower-pots at the festiral 
0^ i. 202 

iRgina, potteries in the earliest times, 
fonnd at^ ii 42-120 

iBsop, fable of^ showing the market 
yalae, in Greece, of terra-cotta figures, 
1. 180 

Affected old styles in Greek vases, L 276- 
278 

Africa, sepulchres and vases fonnd at 
Berenice, names of archons inscribed on 
Fanatbenaic vases, ii. 174 ; vases of 
Berenice, imported from Athens ; exca- 
vations of M. VatUer de Bonrville and 
Mr. Weny, 176 ; Mr. Newton's ac- 
count of vases in the Lonvre, from the 
CyroDaica, 175, 176 ; vases fonnd at 
Tripolis, 176 ; vases from Coptos, made 
of an aromatic earth, phials of 
Nancratis, with a glaze resembling 
silver, painted vases from the cata- 
combs of Alexandria, 176, 177 

Agata, St. dei Goti, has given its name 
to a class of Qnek vases, L 288 

Agrigentam, terra-cotta vases in imita- 
tion of metal, fonnd at, i. 205 

Agrolas. See Hyperbins 

Akerknf, the sno-dried bricks of, with- 
out straw, i. 182 

Alabastron, oil vase, ii. 86 

Alessi, the disooveiy of vases at Arezzo, 
mentioned by, ii. 840 

Alexander the Ghreat, life o( by the 
peeudo Callisthenes, reference to the 
"dish divination," ii. 100 

Alexandria, Bhodian amphone, fonnd at, 
i. 190 



Altibar, Assyrian king, name o^ in- 
scribed on covering slab of an earthen 
sarcophagus, L 120 

Amasis XL, winged porcelain box, in- 
scribed with name of, i. 75 

Amazons on Greek vases, i. 168 

Amenhept or Amenophis, name of, 
inscribed on hunum-headed scarabaua 
in British Museum, i. 21 

Amenophis III., scarabsai inscribed with 
lines of hieroglyphics, issued in reign 
of, i. 103 

Ament, the Egyptian Hades, L 31 

Ammon, oasis of. See Sobah 

AmphoTSs^ Greek, i. 189-201 ; stamped 
handles of, 191. /See Yasss ; description 
of, ii. 77-80 

Amram, vases with inscriptions in the 
Hebrew character, found at, i. 153 

Amraphel, name inscribed on bricks at 
Ealah Shergat, L 112 

Amulets, porcelain beads and ornaments, 
i. 80-85 ; porcelain figures of Egyptian 
deities, 85-89 

Andocides, a potter, himself painter of 
his vases, ii. 45 

Antefixse, ornament on vases, ii. 5-9 

Aphrodite, represented on vases, i. 828 

Apollo, temple o^ built of terra-cotta, i. 
167 ; represented on vases, i. 824-326 

Apuleius, lamps used in religious cere- 
monies, mentioned by, u. 297 

Apulia, finest examples of the florid style 
of Greek art found in, i. 290 

Arataina, vase for drawing liquids, ii. 95 

Arban, porcelain bowls with arabesque 
pattern, found at, I. 130 

Archaic style in Greek vases, i. 257-269 

Archons' names, found on vases, ii. 174 

Aroesilaus, the cup of, date of, i. 224 

Ardanion, vase used as an emblem of 
death, ii. 102 

E E 
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ATHENS. 



Ards, represented on yases, i. 328 
Arezzo, walls of, built of tiles, 11. 188 
Argonauts, represented on yases, i. 862 
Aristophanes, sepulchral vases alluded to 
by, i. 220 ; allusion of^ to riretting 
yases, 221 
Art, Grecian, in relation to pottery, 
first traces of, in Asia Minor, L 
251 ; simplicity of oniament in vases 
in the earliest style of, 252, 257; 
names, general description of the 
style succeeding the earliest of, 257- 
259 ; vase of^ an example of the 
gradual passing from the primitire to 
the archaic style, 259 ; flowers a 
favourite ornament in the archaic style, 
260 ; commoner shapes of the archaic 
style of, 2«l-262; the Dodwell vase, 
263 ; origin of the archaic style, 265- 
266 ; first examples of coloured figures 
on vases, 266 ; characteristics of vases 
from different cities, 267 ; vases of the 
transition period, 269-271 ; variety of 
colour in relation to more accurate 
drawing, 272, 275 ; the transitional 
characteristics of, 276-278 ; change in 
the colour of figures on vases, 279 ; 
"the strong style," 280-281 ; age of 
vases in this style, 282 ; improvement 
in designs on vases, 284-285 ; age of 
vases, 285 ; shapes of vases, 286 ; 
peculiarities of the great Greek paint- 
ers followed in vases, 287-288 ; negli- 
gence in execution of designs, 285, 
288 ; the florid style, 290, 291 ; 
perspective first observed in designs, 
290 ; polychrome vases, 291 ; charac- 
ter of the drawing on funereal subjects, 
292 ; date of polychrome vases, 293 ; 
variety of forms, 293-295; the de- 
cadence style, 295 ; cities and districts, 
where they are diiefly found, date, 
296 ; subject of decadence vases, 297- 
298 ; character of designs on vases of 
the last class, 298, 299 ; fictile vases 
superseded by metallic, 300 ; figures 
disposed in continuous friezes, larger 
space allowed to accessories, charac- 
teristic of early vases, 301 ; more 
careful treatment and diminished num- 
ber of figures, simplicity in delineation 
of accessories, accompanied improve- 
ment in art, 302-303 ; attempt at 
pictorial efiect, greater importance of 
mere ornament, observed in the later 
development of style, 304-305 ; impos- 
sibility of classifying vases by their 
place of manufiusture, criteria of the 
age of vases, 305-807 
, the decorations of, not re- 



stricted to fictile vases, subjects in 
relief on vases of wood or metal, on 
amber and glass, i. 338-810 ; arrange- 
ment of vases according to the decora- 
tions, 310, 312 ; Millingen's classifica- 
tion of subjects, 312-313 ; Panofka's, 
313 ; order preferred, adopted by 
Muller and Gerhard, 313-314; sub- 
jects generally Greek. 

Art, Grecian, ornaments of, applied to the 
decorations of vases, ii. 1 ; vases with- 
out ornament, 1 ; poverty of ornament 
characteristic of the best times, 2, 3 ; 
variations in the mnander ornament, 
3, 4 ; use of the fret on early vases, 
4 ; ringed ornaments, 5 ; egg and 
tongue used at all periods, ornament 
imitating scales, 5 ; of the antefixn 
or helix, 5-9 ; arrangement of orna- 
ment on vases, 10-12 ; vase paintings 
not servile imitations, 12 ; subjects 
furnished by the works of sculptors 
and artists, 13, 14 ; vase painters not 
artists of distinction, 59 ; names of 
pointers, rare on vases of early and of 
late styles, 60 ; alphabetical list of 
vase painters, 60-65 

Artemis, represented on vases, L 326 

Aryballos, oil flask, ii. 95, 96 

Aryseis, aryster, arysane, arystris, vases 
for drawing liquids, ii. 96 

Arystichos, vase for drawing wine, ii. 96 

Arjter, vase for wine, ii. 96 

Asaminthos, vase used in baths, ii. 99 

Aschersleben, funeral urn found at, ii. 
392 

Ascos, vase in imitation of wine skins^ iL 
76 

Asia Minor, Greek civilisation first ap- 
peared in, L 251 

Arayria, bricks of, manufi^ture and use, 
105-109 ; sculptures of, seldom repre- 
sentations of private life, i. 105 ; edifices 
of, built on brick platforms, 106 ; 
history and geography to be learned 
frx>m inscriptions on palaces, 109; 
cylinders used for historical records in, 
118 ; porcelain collected by Buphrates 
expedition, 130 ; work of Greek 
artists in, 121 

Athene, represented on Greek vases, i. 
819-321 

Athens, coins of, with impressions of 
amphorae, i. 53 ; composition in terra- 
cotta in the temple of Bacchus, 170; 
graves in early times sunk in the 
ground, 210 ; vases of, imitating 
metallic reliefs, 232 ; two-handled 
bowls found at, 259 ; vase with alle- 
gorical subjects and gilded ornaments. 
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291 ; earlj potteiy o( ii. 42 ; the 
lotteries o£, the most celebrated in 
Ghreece, 121 ; export trade in them, 
121-125 ; the invention of the potter's 
wheel claimed by, 121 

Angustns, the boast of, ii. 228, 240 

Aurora. See Heos. 

Autochthon, the inventor of bricks, i. 155 



B. 



Baashok, porcelain diBCs, fonnd at» L 
181 

Babel, Tower of, bnilt of brick cemented 
with bitumen, i. 139 

Babylon, ancient site of, i. 133 ; proper, 
area at, 137 ; ruined cities of, 137 ; 
peculiar manner of baking bricks in, 
138 ; bricks from, 138 ; terra-cotta 
slates, 146 

Bacchanalian subjects on Greek vases, i. 
830, 337 

B&l, or Set, modelled on B.oman water- 
bottles, found in Egypt^ i. 39 ; engraved 
on ring plates, 91 

Bascauda^ British urns, iL 881 ; Scot- 
tish, 884 

Basilicata, vases from, their style, iL 
157-160 

Basket-work, an ornament of vases, ii. 
885 

Beads, Egyptian, i. 80 

Beger, Laurent^ published plates of vases 
in the collection of the Elector of Bran- 
denburg, i. 215 

Bellerophon on Greek vases, i. 864 

Belmore, Lord, collection o^ cow of 
Athor, inlaid in blue porcelain on 
calcareous stone^ L 70 

Belzoni sarcophagus removed from Sobah, 
i. 24 

Beni Hassan, representation of potters at 
work, L 45 

Berenice, date of vases found at, i. 224 

Bessa, Egyptian vase, iL 83 

Bicoe, wine vase, ii. 75 

Birs Nimr6d, description of, i. 185, 186 ; 
vitrification of, accounted for, 138 

Bitumen used to cement bricks in As- 
syria, L 108; used to cement bricks 
in Babylon, 189 

Bombylios, slender necked vase, ii. 83 

Boephorus, inscriptions on amphorss from 
cities of, L 199 

Botta, M., excavations of, 1. 105 ; found 
vases containing burnt bones at Ehor- 
sabad, 122; glazed scarabceus at 
Ehorsabad, 180 

Boxmoor, Boman tiles from, ii. 282 



Bricks {Egyptian), sun-dried, forms of, 
suited to the climate of Egypt, i. 10 ; 
pyramids and other edifices of, 11-14 ; 
materials used in construction of, 12- 
14 ; proportions, period of, 14ol5 ; 
stamps for marking, 16 ; from Tanis 
or Zoan, 17 ; manufacture of^ repre- 
sented on a tomb at Thebes, 19 ; arch 
of, 20 ; fire-baked, 22 ; colours, size, 
use, probable date of^ 23 ; B.oman, 
found in Egypt, 23 

(AMyrian), sun-dried, of Tigris, 

or Euphrates mud and stubble, i. 106 ; 
chief use of^ 106 ; iaced with marble, 
painted and gilded, 107 ; fire-baked, 
materials used in composition of^ 107 ; 
dimensions of, 108-109 ; character of 
inscriptions on, 109 ; enamelled, used 
as architectural ornaments, 126 ; co- 
lours and ornaments of, 127 

(Babylonian), sun-dried, i. 181 ; 

fire-baked, colours, dimensions o^ 182- 
133 ; stamped, 134 ; stages of Bin 
Nimrfid, 135 ; partly sun-dried, 188 ; 
table of dimensions o^ 139 ; glazed, 
from the ruins of Warka, 141 ; reeds 
used in constructiog walls of sun-dried, 
141, 142 ; clay for, dug from the ditches 
surrounding cities, 140 ; invention o^ 
claimed by the Phoanicians, 155 

■ {Qretik), sun-dried, used till the 



time of the Boman dominion, L 158 ; 
no edifices o^ remaining, 158 ; fire- 
baked, used in the Homeric age, 
buildings of, 160 ; names and dimen- 
sions o( 161 ; so light as to float in 
water, 161 

- (Roman) Isidorus, derivation of 



the Latin term for ; various uses 
0^ L 223 ; sun-dried, Pliny's account 
0^ 224-226 ; fire-baked, mode of ma- 
nufacture of, 226, 227 ; varieties from 
different places, 227 ; edifices o^ 
periods of their use in Rome, 228; 
modes of kying, 228-229 

BritiBh Museum. See Museum. 

pottery, iL 380 

Brongniart^ M., by, description of a sar- 
cophagus in the Museum of Sdvres, i. 
24 ; denies to the Egyptians a distinct 
type of vases, 45 ; opinions of, on 
polished pottery, 54 ; analysis of red 
ware by, 61 ; quoted on the subject 
of paste, of terra-cotta vases, 226 ; 
Grecian glaze described by, 247 ; vase 
described by, found in the Crimea^ 
now in the Bibliothdque Imperiale at 
Paris, iL 178 ; description by, of 
Boman tiles, 230 ; classification by, 
of Boman terra-cotta vases, 324 
s B 2 
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Brondsted, M., date fixed by, of the old- 
est Fanathenaio vaaes, L 224 

Buckman, Professor, classification of Ro- 
man vases, by, ii. 824 

Burgon, Mr., triangular bricks found by, 
at Alexandria Troas, i. 160 ; labelled 
tiles found by, in excavations at Athens, 
165 ; amphora discovered by, 271 ; 
fine polychrome vase found by, near 
the Pineeus, 293 

Byzes of Naxos, the invention of, i« 166 



Cadmus on Greek vases, i. 860 

Gados, wine vase, ii. 80 

Cnre, or Cervetri, tunnelled tombs of, i. 
210 ; earliest coloured vases found at, 
266 : vases found in sepulchres of, 
267 ; in the sepulchres of, the oldest 
Etruscan vases found, ii. 129 ; ante- 
fixal ornaments painted in engobe, 
188 

Cales, anciently possessed a terra-ootta 
manufiictory, L 250 

Callirrhde fountain represented on Greek 
vase, L 278 

Callisthenes, informed by Chaldean 
priests of astronomical observations 
inscribed on bricks, i. 117 

Calpis, water vase, ii. 81 

Calymna, tiles wiUi circular labels, found 
in the graves at> i. 165 ; many small 
terra-cotta figures discovered in, 172 ; 
lamps from excavations at, 186 

Campana, M., mode of adjusting tilos de- 
scribed by, i. 166; collection, cyliz 
painted with the subject of Theseus 
stretching Procrustes on his bed, 295 

Candelabra, for mounting lamps, i. 52 

Canina, M., mode of adjusting tiles de- 
scribed by, 166 

Canosa, finest Italian vases found, at^ iL 
129 

Canoun, canastron, vase for food, it 110 

Cantharus, drinking cup» ii. 104 

Capua, vases from, ii. 149-150 

Carchesion, drinking cup, ii. 105 

Casks, earthenware, Egyptian, i. 41 

Caster, Roman furnace at^ ii. 305 

Cattle cones, i. 181 

Caylus, engravings of vases in the 
*'Recuea"of, i. 215 

Celebe, species of crater, ii. 87 

Celtic pottery, ii. 377 

Centaurs, used pithoi for casks, i. 187 ; 
represented on vases, i. 868 

Cervetri, terra-cotta group from, ii. 189- 
190 



Cephalos, a potter alluded to by Aristo- 
phanes, ii. 47 

Cheironiptron, cheironips, ehemibon, 
washhaud-basins, iL 101 

Chous, earthenware measure, ii. 92 

Chytra^ earthenware pots, iL 90 

ChytropouB, earthenware trivet, iL 92 

Cinyras, inventor of tiles, i. 162 

Civita Veochia, tunnelled tombs of, i. 
210 

Circus, games o( on a Roman lamp, ii. 
288 

Clay, sun-dried, used by Egyptian mo- 
dellers, L 20, 21 ; manufacture of, 
into pottery, 46 ; unbaked, figures of, 
found under pavement slabs of Assy- 
rian palaces, 107 ; from the ditches 
surrounding cities, used for brick- 
making in Babylon, 140 

Clemens, of Alexandria, ascribes the 
invention of lamps to the Egyptians, 
L 188 

Clitias, painter of the Francois vase, iL 
61 

Cnidus, amphoro from, L 195 ; the fine 
clays of, 228 

Coiners, Roman moulds, found in York- 
shire, ii. 270 

Colchester, Roman kiln found at> ii. 805 

Colias, Mount, promontory of, mine near 
the, fiunous for its days, L 228 

Collections of pottery, best of, in Eng- 
hmd, Italy, L 209, 210 

Cones, sepulchral, of earthenware, Egyp- 
tian, L 24 ; dimensions, probable use 
of, inscriptions on, 25-29 ; pine in 
earthenware, architectural ornaments 
in Egypt, 53 ; of brick at Warka, 141« 
142 ; vertically pierced from Corcyra, 
181 ; Etruscan, of tena-ootta, found 
at Vulci, ii. 199 

Constantino, Coptic inscribed tiles belong- 
ing to the age of, L 65 

Conventional mode of distinguishing cer- 
tain personages on Gre^ vases, iL 
413 

Corinth, the Nymphsum of, first figure 
moulded in terra-cotta preserved there, 
L 169 ; amphone handles from, de- 
scribed by Mr. Stoddart^ 199 ; tombs 
of, containing vases, 210 ; the fine 
clays of, 228 ; the earliest establish- 
ment of potteries at, ii. 42 ; vases of, 
125-127 

Cothon, drinking cup, ii. 82 

Cotylos, wine cup, iL 96-98 

Covelli, Niccola, analysis of paste for vases 
by, L 229 

Grater, wine cooler, ii. 86-89 

Crimea. Kertch, the ancient Pantica- 
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poeum, the northemmoflt poiat where 
Greek vases h^ve been found, their 
artistic details, one having for sub- 
ject a combat of gryphons and the 
Arimaspi, date assigned them, ii. 177, 
178 
Crossosy two-handled water vase, ii. 82 
Cumao, vase discovered at, with gilded 

friezes, L 233 
Cuminodocos, spice-box, ii. Ill 
Gyathos, cap for drawing wine, iL 98, 

99 
Cylices, drinking cups, iL 105-108 
(flinders, Egyptian, of glased stone, 
inscribed with names of kings, i. 101 ; 
historical, of terra-cotta, Assyrian, 
113 ; manner of writing on, in As- 
syria, 115 ; of Nebuchadnezzar, 145 ; 
Babylonian, enumerated by Sir H. 
Bawlinson, 145 
Cyprus, tiles invented in, i. 162 
Cypselis, vase for sweetmeats, ii. Ill 



D^AaiHOOUBT, terra-cotta money-boxes, 
engraved by, ii. 267, 268 

Damaratus of Corinth, vases made in 
the time of, iL 126 ; settled at 
Cometo, 131, 141 

Darius I., cylinder of, i. 117 

Dashour, pyramid o( i. 12, 18 

Decadence style in Ghreek vases, L 295- 
298 

Deities, Hellenised Egyptian, modelled 
in terra-cotta, L 51 ; on Qreek vases, 
317-348 ; porcelain images of, amu- 
lets for the dead, 85-90 

Delta, the, of Egypt, anciently a vast 
brickfield, i. 12 

Demeter on Greek vases, L 325 

Dempster, plates of vases published by, 
L215 

De Witte, M., o^ the elassifioation of 
Italian vases, ii. 128 

D'HancarvlUe, classification of Greek 
vases, i. 225 ; remarks on the mate- 
rial and painting of Ghreek vases, 
242; opinions on the composition of 
the black and white used in paint- 
ing Greek vases, 245, 246 ; furnace 
for baking vases, described by, 268 ; 
opinion with regard to large vases, ii. 
66 

Dibutades, first potter who placed masks 
on gutter-tiles, L 162 ; inventor of 
modelling iu terra-cotta, 169 ; of 
colouring clay for statues, 170 

Dinos, wine vase, ii. 90 



Diogenes, domicile of, i. 188 

DionysoB represented on Greek vases, 
i. 330387 

Dionysius of Syracuse, use of embers 
from pottery kilns, i. 250 

Discos, earthenware dish, ii. Ill 

Dodwell, date assigned by, to the oldest 
Greek vase, i. 224 ; vase discovered 
in a sepulchre near Corinth, 263 : 
ii. 126 

Dolls of Greek pottery, L 182, 183 

Doric vases, i. 271 

Drain-tiles, i. 16S 

Durand Collection, lamp in the, repre- 
senting a potter modelling, i. 231 



B. 

Earubst style in Greek vases, L 252- 
257 

Earthenware. See Pottery. 

Ecbatana, walls of, painted externally, 
L 107 ; the Median, walls o^ built 
of coloured bricks, 136 

Egypt, oldest pottery from, i. 9 ; pot- 
tery extensively used in, 43 ; vases o^ 
wanting distinct type of fjibbric, 44 ; 
early statues of, frequently porcelain, 
70; invocations to the gods of, mt 
scribed on vases, 74; community of 
art in Assyria and, 102 ; history of, 
illustrated, by porcelain gems and 
amulets, 102, 103 

Elgin's, Lord, Greek vases, ii. 121 

Ellis, Mr., Hebrew inscriptions deci- 
phered by, L 122 ; inscriptions de- 
ciphered by, 154 

Embaphia, vases, shape unknown, ii. 
Ill 

Enamel, analysis of, used to coat Assy- 
rian bricks, L 1 28 

Epichysis, oil flask, ii. 95 

Epictetos, a celebrated painter of vases 
with red figures, iL 61 

Epigenes. See Pliny. 

Eratosthenes, ''Account of Vases," L 
406 

Ereus, vase for sweetmeats, ii. Ill 

Bros represented on Greek vases, L 340 

Erythre, thin and light amphoro in the 
temple of, L 228 

Esarhaddon, cylinder of, i. 113 

Etnerysis, vase for pulse, ii. 96 

Etruria, Eucheir, and Eugrammus brought 
the art of vase-making from Corinth 
to, ii. 127 ; vases of the oldest style 
discovered, 131 ; at Cometo in, bUick 
vases with embossed figures, a few 
painted vases, disinterred, 132 ; at 
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Toflcanell2^ Ohinsi and Sarteano in, 
description of vases found, names of 
pottera, 132, 1S8 ; of Orbetello and 
Yolterra, 188, 134; from Siena, 
Bomarzo, and Orrieto, vases, 184, 
135 ; at Pisa in, potter's establish- 
ment discovered, 184; Veii, black 
Etrnscan ware o^ 135 ; Yeian sepnl- 
chres and painted vases, 185, 136 ; 
Caere vases, 186, 187 ; Vnlci exca- 
vations diavn from M. Gerhard's 
report, beanty and variety of the 
vases, 187-189 ; the Greek origin of 
these disputed, 189 ; the presence of 
so great a number aoooonted for, 142 ; 
probably imported frx>m Greek colo- 
nies, 142 ; fine arts, early introdnoed 
into, 148 ; marks ^ Etrnscan origin 
in vases, 148 ; relation in which 
Greece stood to, 144 ; Ynlcian vases 
found in all styles, 144 ; their dis- 
tinguishing peooliaritiesy 145 ; other 
sites of^ where vases have been ibnnd, 
145, 146 ; Egyptian perfume vases in 
the sepulchres of; 178 ; extensive trade 
0^ in the 7th and 8th centuries, B.O., 
ii. 212 ; in, greater skill displayed in 
engraving gems and working in metals 
than in Uio art of pottery, 214 

Sucheir taught the Etruscans the art 
of vase miJung, ii. 127 

Bugrammus carried the art of vase mak- 
ing from Corinth to Italy, ii. 127 

Euphrates, clay supplied by inimdations 
of; i. 106 

Euphronius, the most celebrated potter 
of his day, ii. 49, 68 

Euryalus. See Hyperbius. 

Exaleiptron, vase for ointment, ii. 100 

Execias, potter and painter of vases, it 
50,68 

Ezekiel, the prophet, city drawn upon a 
tUe mentioned by, i. 64 



P. 

FABBONfa discovery of potter's ware and 

implements at C^oelli, ii. 340 
Fayenoe. See Porcelain. 
Fayoom, in Egypt, anciently a vast 

brickfield, i. 12 
Fine style in Greek vases, 1. 288-288 
Flat-shaped vases, Etruscan, iL 196, 197; 

Teutonic, 891 
Florid style in Greek vases, i. 288-291 
Fondi, Pietro, manufactories of, at 

Venice and Corfu, for the imitation of 

ancient pottery, i. 219 



France, Roman pottery found in, iL 870- 
874 

Franfois, II, amphora discovered by, at 
Chinsi, i. 271 ; vase fi>und by, near 
Chiusi, moulded by the potter Clitias, 
decorated with designs by the artist 
Ergotimoa, 814 

Frauds of dealers in Greek vases, L 218, 
219 

Frieies. See Terra-cotta. 



G. 

GiBn, terra-ootta busts found at, ii. 
191 

Gaulish pottery, ii. 886 

Gerhard, M., ** Auserlesene Yasen- 
bilder" o^ i. 216 ; dates given by, of 
the art of vase-making, 222; name 
given by, to transitional archaic vases, 
271 

Gigantomachia represented on Greek 
vases, i. 816 

GKsr-el-Agoos built by Sesostris of sun- 
dried brick, i 12 

Giudica, Baron, fouikd rare tiles at 
AersB, L 163 

Glass, opaque, imitated in pottery, i. 48 

Glaucus, son of Minos, tradition con- 
cerning, i. 187 

Glase, Egyptian, composition of; i. 67 ; 
metals used in colouring, 68 ; blue, 
most ancient, 68 ; vitreous, applied to 
stone, 96, 97 ; method of glasing 
stone, 97 ; glased stone inlaid with 
porcelain, 98 ; flat intaglios engraving 
on amulets of glazed stone^ 100 ; 
cylinders of glased stone^ 101 ; bricks 
coated with, in Assyria, 126-129; 
Babylonian, analysed by MM. Brong- 
niart and Salvetat, and by Dr. Pen^, 
148, 149 ; composition o^ manner of 
applying, to lustrous Greek vaaes^ 
247 ; of Roman lustrous vases, whe- 
ther alkaline or metallic is disputed, 
its character, iL 842; of Samiaa 
vaaes^ aooonUng to French antiqua- 
rians not metallic^ Brongniart^s opinion, 
850; black, carbonaceous of Gaulish 
vases, 887 

Gori, vases in the ''Museum Etruseum ** 
o( L 215 ; tiles with inscriptions from 
the Museum Buooellianum, published 
by, iL 187 ; by, engravings of Etrus- 
can sarcophagi, 194 

Greece, pottery o^ described, L 157- 
850 ; from its abundance of stone^ 
little dependent on brick-making, 160 ; 
extensive range of subjects of art, in ; 
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grotesque fonns introdaoed by the 

Komana, 177. See Pottery. 
Qualos, Doric name of a cap, ii. 110 
Guttornla, Romao water-bottles, i. 42 



Hasbs on Greek yases, L 343 

Hadria, ii. 130 

Hamilton, Sir William, description of 

tombs in Campania, i. 212-214 ; yases 

in the collection of, 216 ; the, collection 

in, an archaic vase found at Gapoa, 

264 ; in, vase of the florid style of 

Greek art, 290 
Hecatnns of Miletns, Nola mentioned by, 

iL 154 
Helios on Greek vasei, i. 844 
Heoe on Greek TBses, i. 844, 345 
HephiBstns represented on Greek Tsaes, 

i. 827 
Hercules on Qreek vases, i. 850, 857 
Hermes on Qreek vases, i. 829 
Hermopolis, ibis mummies in wooden 

or stone cases, L 85 
Herodotus, in days of, wine exported 

from Syria to Bgypt in rases, i. 85 ; 

mentions yases used in religious rites, 

257 
Holdon, earthenware bowl, ii. 101 
Holmos, species of crater, ii. 87 
Homer, subjects from, represented on 

Greek vases, L 399, 406 
Homer, allusions to pottery, i. 251 ; cups 

mentioned by, ii. 102, 103 ; hymn o^ 

to the potters of Samos, ii. 116 
Horace, reference of, to Tyrrhene pottery, 

ii 210 ; allusion of, to modelling 

figures in clay, 265 ; dolls mentioned 

by, 270 ; reference of, to the potter's 

wheel, 820 
Horus, mummy case o^ inlaid with 

porcelain, i. 71 
Hydrise, Greek water-bottles, i. 88; 

vase for drawing water, ii. 80 
Hyperbius of Crete and Buryalus, or, 

Agrolas, erected the first brick wall, 

i. 160 
Hypocrateria, earthenware stand for 

craters, ii. 91 
Hyrche, amphora with narrow neck, ii. 

75 



I. 



iBiB-mummy pots, i. 84 
Iliad, the, references to the art of 
pottery in, i. 251 



Inghirami, engravings by, of Etruscan 
sarcophagi, ii. 193 

Inscriptions on cones, i. 26-29 ; hieratic, 
on tribute vase, 85 ; on Egyptian 
lamps of the Chnstlan period, 52 ; on 
glazed tiles, 64, 65 ; on bricks of the 
palaces at Nimrfid, 110-112 ; Hebrew, 
on Assyrian pottery, 122 ; cuneiform 
on Babylonian bricks, 186, 187 ; on 
Gbeek amphone^ 196-202 ; pecu^ar to 
Qreek vases of the middle period, the 
latest sometimes in the Oscan, and 
Latin language, ii. 14 ; convertible 
letters of Greek, arbitrary dispo- 
sal of, on Gre^ vases, 17, 18 ; 
dialects, peeuliaritieB of spelling in 
Greek, 18-20 ; painted Greek, colours 
of, sometimes incised, ii. 20; of names of 
figures found in vases, 20-23 ; sentences 
of the dramatis persons, on vases, 
23-25 ; salutations of the potter, 25- 
26 ; written on objects depicted on 
vases, 26-27 ; modes in which artists 
and potters inscribed their names on 
vases, 27-30 ; of names followed by 
KAA02, or KAAH, probable meaning 
and object of, 80-35 ; legible but un- 
intelligible, possible explanations of, 
not peculiar to vases found in Italy, 
85, 86 ; manner of incising, 36 ; 
object of, incised on the body of the 
vase, 87 ; incised on feet of earlier 
vases, memorandums of the potter, 
price of the vase, examples, 88-41 ; on 
vases mentioned by the ancients, 41 ; 
afford some insight into the potter^s 
trade, 44 ; bilingual, on Etruscan tiles, 
188 ; on Etruscan vases, not an essen- 
tial part of the subject, 207; of 
a Greek alphabet on Etruscan vases, 
absence of the potter's name proof of 
their antiquity, 207 ; of Etruscan 
alphabets, 208 ; painted on Etruscan 
vases, 218, 219 ; incised, 219, 220 ; 
Oscan, on vases from Nola, and 
terra-cotta tablets from La Motte near 
Hadria, 220 ; Latin, painted in white 
on vases, 220, 221 ; on Roman tiles 
used for public buildings in Italy, 
their historic value, 239-241 ; ex- 
ample of potter's stamp with, 242 ; 
period, during which stamps were used, 
243 ; on tiles, of names of proprietors 
of estates, 244, 245 ; of the pottery 
proprietor's name, 246 ; of names and 
mottos stamped in the work-shop^ 
246, 248 ; on Koman tiles made by 
soldiery, or for the use of the soldiery, 
248, 249 ; tiles with legionary, found 
in England, 250 ; devices impressed 
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along with, on Roman tiles, 251 ; on 
Roman lamps, arranged under nine 
heads, 291 ; on lamps, of names, 
their varions significations, 292-295 ; 
on lamps, of votive exclamations, 296 ; 
of potters* names on Aretine vases, 
844, 345; of potters* names on 
Samian ware, philological peculiarities 
in, 859 ; capricious, or accidental, on 
Roman vases, tiles, and bricka, 860; 

Irish pottery, ii. 885 

Italy, in Southern, the tombs, large under- 
ground chambers, L 210 ; in, greater 
number of Greek vases found, than in 
Greece, ii. 128 ; in, Greek vases, 
classification of, by Lenormant and De 
Witte, 128-181; in, vases found in 
Etruscan towns. See Etruria ; cen- 
tral and lower, marks distinguishing 
the vases of, from the Btruscan, 
146, 147 ; Southern^ reason for the 
variety of style of the vases from, 147, 
148 ; vases from Naples and ita 
neighbourhood, 148, 189 ; Southern, 
of Capua in, the vases chiefly of the 
decadence style, 149, 150 ; vases of 
Teano, of Atella, 150, 151 ; char- 
acteristics of Nolan vases, 151, 152- 
154 ; sketch of history of Nola, 154- 
155 ; vases of other cities of the 
Terra di Lavoro, 155, 156 ; Southern, 
the Principato Oiteriore in, cities of, 
where vases have been found, descrip- 
tion of vases, 156, 157 ; Southern, 
the Principato Ulteriore of, sites 
where vases have been found, 157 ; 
vases of the Basilioata, of the later 
style, apparently of native fabric, 157 ; 
excavations in Lucania, descriptions of 
vases discovered, 158 ; descriptions of 
vases from other sites of the Baaili- 
cata, 158-160; epoch of the vases of 
Puglia, their distinguishing marks, 
district of country where they have 
been found, 160, 161 ; vases of Bari, 
red figures upon a black ground ; d 
Canosa chiefly craters, the finest of the 
later florid style, vases with subject of 
Darius and Hellas, 161 ; vases of 
Conversano, of Putignano, 162 ; of 
Southern, the finest vases, from Ruvo, 
of the florid style with numerous 
figures and arabesque ornaments, re- 
sembling the young Athenian school, 
162, 168; vases from Ceglie, 're- 
markable for size, their forms and 
subjects, 168-164 ; the Loon a Dorian 
colony, destroyed by the Imcanians, 
succeeded by the Brettii, coins found in 
their country, vases, not djainterred 



from sepulchres, but from the fields ; 
description of vases, 164-166 ; vasee 
from Otranto, excavations difficult, 
Roman tombs being built over the 
Greek, 166, 167 ; few vases found at 
Tarentum, their beauty ; importance 
and wealth of ancient Tarentum, 167- 
168 ; specimens from neighbouring 
sites, crater from Ischia, 168 



J. 



Jewish pottery, L 152 

Jeremiah, the prophet, potter working at 
his wheel described by, i. 152 

Jugs. See vases. 

Juvenal, age of Etruscan Uack ware 
stated by, ii. 209 ; alludes to the price 
of terra-ootta vases, 807 ; refen to tha 
slight esteem in which vases for com- 
mon use were held, 315. 



K. 

Kalah Shiboat^ dimensions of bricks at, 
i. 109 

KAA02, or KAAH, on Greek vases, 
meaning of^ ii. 80-85 

Kertch, labelled tiles fh>m, i. 165; 
terra-cotta moulding from, 167 ; oonea 
found in excavations near, 181 ; Ghreek 
vases firand at, ii 177 

Kestner, Chev. excavations o^ at Cor- 
neto, ii 132 

Ehorsabad, vases containing bones from, 
L 122 ; terra-cotta figures from, 124 ; 
enamelled bricks at, 1 29 

Einneir, Lord, excavations o^ at Cometo^ 
ii. 182 

Eouyunjik, prism inscribed with records 
from, i. 118 ; archives, in the palace 
of Sennacherib, 116 ; seals in the royal 
archives of, 118; frx>m, vases con- 
taining bones, 120 ; from, a terra- 
ootta dog, 125 

Eramer, M., dates assigned by, to the 
art of vase-making, i. 228. 



Laced JiicoH, drinking cups o( ii. 125 
La Chausse, plates of vases in the 

'* Museum Bomanum** of, i. 215 
Laoonian cylices, ii. 127, 128 
liagaana, Egyptian, i. 55, 60 
Lagynos, wine vase, ii. 75 
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Lampe, Etgyptiaii, of earthenware, i. 
51| 52 ; of the Christian period in 
Egypt, with inscriptions, 52 ; Assy- 
rian, 121 ; of Greek fabric brought 
by Mr. Layard from Nimrlid, 121 ; 
invented in Egypt, 183 ; uised in 
Ghreece in the time of Herodotns, 
184 ; difference between Greek and 
Boman, 184 ; in shape of a trireme 
from Fozznoli, 185 object of inscrip- 
tions on Greek ; of the Roman period, 
185 ; Roman, of glazed earthenware, 
more frequently of terra-cotta, desig- 
nations of the different parts of, 
various forms, modes of hanging, 
earliest mention o^ ii. 271, 272; 
terra-cotta not earlier than Augustus, 
chief parts of these, 272, 273 ; shape 
of earliest) turned on the wheel, com- 
mon shapes of, 273 ; examples of 
peculiar shapes o^ 274, 275; made 
during the period between Augustus 
and Constantine, the style gradually 
degenerating, 275 ; gave light accord- 
ing to the number of wicis, dimen- 
sions 0^ clays used in their manufac- 
ture, 276, 277 ; mode of preparing 
moulds for, 277 ; of the earliest style, 
simplicity of ornament on, the more 
elaborate borders on later examples, 

278 ; with well preserved subjects, 
rare, trifling character of the subjects, 

279 ; subjects of, generally from popu- 
lar mythology, or the games, some- 
times frx)m fables, 279-280 ; the Ro- 
man gods most frequentiy represented 
on, manner of their representation, 
280-284 ; foreign gods, the emblems 
of gods, or stories from the poets taken 
as subjects for, 284-286 ; illustrations 
from fables, 286 ; on, scenes from his- 
tory rare, mostiy traditionary, scenes 
from every day life, 287 ; on, scenes 
from the circus, examples of, animals, 
287, 289 ; single objects represented 
on, Christian symbols, 290, 291 ; in- 
scriptions on, ^e« Inscriptions ; — ^used 
in festivals, in worship of the gods, as 
well as in common life^ 297 ; super- 
stitious uses o^ 297, 298; of red 
earthenware, stamped on a flat bas- 
relief with Christian symbols, 829; 
of coarse brown earthenware, 385 ; of 
enamelled ware, 375, 376 

Larissa, walls of demi-revetted, L 106 
Lasanon, pot of metal or earthenware, ii. 

92 
Last style in Greek vases, L 298-301 
Layard, Mr., excavations of, i. 105 ; table 

of dimensions of Assyrian bricks 



measured by, 108 ; patera found by, 
built into a wall at Nimr(id, 119; 
sarcophagus found by, with the name 
Altibar inscribed, 120 ; brought vases 
Nimr(id, 120 ; enamelled bricks found 
by, 127 

Lecane, deep two-handled vase, ii. 100 

Lecanis, earthenware dish, ii. HI 

Lecythi, Egyptian, vases, resembling 
lachrymatories, found in Roman sepul- 
chres, i 42 ; found at Jerusalem, 154 ; 
of Egyptian porcelain, at Tyre, 154 

Lecythus, vase for oil, ii. 84 

Lenormant, M., of, the classification of 
Italian vases, ii. 128 

libyes, sepulchral vases of plain black 
glaze, 1. 252 ; found in sepulchres of 
NoU and Campania, iL 1, 2 

Linen, cloths o^ use in glaring, i. 68 

Locri, at, in Magna Gincia, the first 
Italian potteries established, iL 128 

Loftus, Mr., enamelled bricks in the 
palace of Susa found by, i. 129 ; 
examined ruins of Warka, 187 ; found 
edifice built of cones, 140 ; excavations 
of, at Warka, 149, 150 

Louterion, water vase, iL 99 

Louvre, vases in, ii. 175 

Luxor, wall of brick, fifteen feet thick, 
L 23 

Luynes, Due de, clasnfication of Greek 
vases, L 225 ; cup representing Aroe- 
silaus watching the weighing of the 
silphium, 268 ; date of the cup, 269 

Lysistratus first made casts of statues, i. 
170 ; made clay models of bronze 
statues, ii. 262 



Maodorald, Major, excavations of, L 78 
Macpherson, Dr., labelled tiles discovered 

by, i. 165 ; joint tiles at Eertch, 166 
Macrobius, account of the Sigillaria by, 
ii. 263 ; reference o^ to Aj^stine ware, 
338 
MsBander ornament, ii. 8, 4 
Man modelled out of Nilotic clay, i. 10 
Marsyaa, on Ghreek vases, L 839 
Martial, Porsenna's dinner service men- 
tioned by, iL 210 ; allusion o^ to the 
Sigillaria, 264; cadi Yaticani men- 
tioned by, 307 ; refers to the common 
use of vases, 316; reference of to 
Roman pottery, 320 ; Aretine ware 
mentioned by, 339 ; reference o( to 
the ware of Cums, 347 ; common use, 
in Rome^ of red earthenware alluded 
toby, 358 
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Mayence, Eomaa pottery found, ii. 36d 

Mayer, Mr., in the collection of^ a terra- 
cotta figure portrait of one of the 
Gorneli&Q family, ii. 265 

Megans terra-ootta temple at^ L 167 ; 
statae of the Olympian Jupiter as 
described by Pauaaniafl, i. 171 

Meidiae, potter of the EUunilton vase, ii. 
52, 163 

Meloe, painted yase from, supposed to 
be a kemos, i. 206 

Memphis, ibis-mummy pots, L 34 

Me8pih^ walls of demi-reretted, i. 106 

Metapontum, joint tiles from, i 166 

Micali, engravings of Etruscan vases, ii, 
130 ; by, engravings of Etruscan sar- 
cophagi, 193 

Millm, publications illustrating Greek 
vttses, L 216 

MiUingen, classification of sepulchral 
vases by, ii. 69 ; epochs assigned by, 
as periods in the art of vase-making, 
222 ; classification of subjects pour- 
trayed on Greek vases, 812, 313 

Montes testacei, mounds formed of 
pottery, i. 10 

Moorgate-street, Roman vases found in, 
ii. 331 

Mosul, marble of, used for &cing brick 
walls, i. 106 

Mounds of potsherds round ancient 
cities, i. 10 ; artificial, of brick, sub- 
structure of Assyrian edifices, i. 106 ; 
tenanted by various peoples, after the 
fiill of the empire, 123 ; of Assyria, i. 
129; of Babylon, 131 

M^jellibe, the, bricks from, i. 188, 187 

Muller, date assigned by, to the oldest 
Greek vase, i. 224 

Munich, furnace with a Satyr's head in 
frx>nt, depicted on a vase at, i. 249 

Murrhine, Egyptian, imitated in pottery, 
i 48 

Museum, Alnwick Castle, part of a 
figure of Amenophis III. in glased 
steasdhist, i. 99 

— , Berlin, bas-relief of Helle cross- 
ing the Hellespont^ L 179 ; cup and 
gems representing Greek fninaoes, 
249 ; amphora with double cover, it 
79 ; vases from Locri, 165 

, British, figures in sun-dried day, 
i. 20; Egyptian baked bricks, 23; 
sepulchral cones of a lady, 29 ; three 
vases, heads human-shaped, 32 ; am- 
phorso of unpolished potter^s ware, 35, 
86; small vase of pale red ware, 
resembling a Greek oil-cruse, 40 ; 
laige Egyptian vase with demotic in- 
scriptions, 41 ; representation on pa- 



pyrus of ardiitectural omamenta round 
the shrine of Osiris, 58 ; lecythus of 
black paste, 56; vase of red wara^ 
modelled in human form ; vase used 
by scribes, 58 ; two tables of polished 
pottery, 59 ; beard of blue porcelain, 
70 ; coffins inlaid with porcelain, 71 ; 
box with porcelain tessersB, 71 ; por- 
celain tiles for inlaying, 72 ; stibium 
case of porcelain, 73 ; porcelain from 
Sarabut el Khadem, 78; mommy of 
priestess with porcelain beads, 82; 
amulet image of Jupiter Serapis in 
porcelain, 85; footstool leg of glased 
steasohist, 97 ; vase of glazed stone, 
with preanomen of Thothmes I., 98 ; 
two cylinders of glased stone, bearing 
names of Osertesen, or Sesortesen, II. 
and III., 101 ; semi-circular Assyrian 
bricks, 109 ; glased bricks, corbels of 
blue poroeUin frt>m NimrCid, 127 ; 
Assyrian porcelain amphonB^ 129 ; 
fragments of porcelain collected during 
the Euphrates expedition, 180 ; Baby- 
lonian bricks, 188 ; slabs of terra-cotta 
from Babylon, 146 ; Qretik painted 
tiles, 162 ; terra-ootta statues of 
Muses from Puzzuoli, 171 ; figures in 
terra-ootta coloured, 176, 177 ; por- 
tions of ba»reliefB in terra-ootta paint- 
ed, 178 ; terra-cotta discs from Tarsus, 
182 ; sepolchral vase coated with 
stucco, 203 ; in the, 2600 Greek 
vases, 209 ; cup representing the potter 
at his wheel, 280 ; vases of the earliest 
period of Greek art, 255, 256 ; am- 
phorts in the archaic style of Greek art, 
268 ; hydria representing the fountain 
of Callirrhoe, 278 ; vases of the affected 
old style of Qtretk art, 276 ; oenochoe 
of the fine style with gilded ornaments, 
286 ; lecythus, with allegorical sub- 
ject of the ** florid style,*' 290 ; va»% 
ornamented with bands of annulets, ii 
5 ; ascos with omamenta of vine« 
branches, 9 ; amphora found at Envo, 
79 ; psycter, the space between the 
walls filled with a layer of chalk, 90 ; 
rhyton in shape of a boat's prow, 103 ; 
Samian lecytiius, procured by Mr. 
Finlay, 117 ; vases from Melos, pale 
yellow, with black fignres, 118; the 
collections of Lord Elgin and Mr. 
Burgon, 121 ; sarcophagus of glased 
terra-cotta found near Athens, 121 ; 
vase from Civita Yecchia with figures^ 
136 ; calpis from Ann, 158 ; crater 
with black figures from Armento, 159 ; 
vase of the potter Meidias frt>m Euvo, 
168 ; fragment of a crater from Taren- 
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tain, Pallas Athene, red on a b1»ok 
ground, 167; vafiee from excayations 
of Mr. Werry, at Berenice, 175 ; vaBes 
from the catacombs of Alexandria, 1 77 ; 
calathns-shaped jar of Greek porcelain, 
179 ; sarcophagi from a tomb at Ynlci, 
193; painted terra-cotta sareophagna 
from Florence, 194 ; Boman briclc 
found at Ghiemsey, 229 ; Roman tiles 
fonnd at Boxmoor, 232 ; tile stamp, 
242 ; terra-cotta bas-reliefs found in a 
Roman well, 256 ; torso of Boman 
terra-cotta statue, 261 ; Roman terra- 
cotta figures used to decorate gardens, 
262 ; coiners' terra-cotta moulds found 
in Yorkshire, 270 ; Boman lamps of 
unusual shape, 274 ; lamp engraved 
with the &ble of the fox and crow, 
286 ; lamp with illustrations of Circus 
games, 288 ; sepulchral cippus with 
inscription, 297 ; barrel-shaped vase, 
Boman yases of red ware, 327 ; Boman 
yases found in Moorgate-street, 331 ; 
a master-mould, found near Mayence, 
352 ; bricks found at Colchester with 
inscriptions scratched on them, 361 ; 
bottle of Roman enamelled ware, 376 

Museum, Flor^ce, the Franfois yase at, 
1314 

, Jena, polychrome yase, moulded 

in form of Aphrodite, i. 294 

->, Leyden, sun-dried bricks with 



religious inscription, 1. 17 ; porcelain 
yase inscribed with name of Amasis, 
75 ; yases with figures and inscrip- 
tions, 78 

-, Malta, yases with Bacchanalian 



subjects, ii. 173, 174 

-, Naples, Uurge yases, modelled on 



a frame, L 240; specimens of terra- 
cotta cages and butterfly traps, ii. 
267 ; specimens of Aretine ware, 846 
-, Sdyres, Egyptian terra-cotta sar- 



cophagus, painted, i. 24 ; porcelain 
leqrthus found at Tyre, 154 ; frag- 
ments of Greek bricks and tiles, 160 ; 
drain-tile of terra-cotta found at 
Ephesus, 168 ; yases from the tombs 
of Santorino, n. 118 ; Boman bricks, 
226, 227; Boman bas-reliefs, 256; 
cup found at Souairo, of reddish-brown 
paste, 328 ; Scandinayian yases, 393 
Shrewsbury, Boman bricks 



marked with foot-prints, ii. 227 

-, Vatican, terra-cotta statue of 



MereiCry, life sise, i. 172 
Mutina (Modena), celebrated in Pliny's 
days for drink ing-cups, ii. 130 



N. 

Nahbb of Tase-painters, ii. 60. 

Naples, pottery from, iL 140, 148, 149, 
168, 170 

Nebuchadnezsar, cylinder aontaining the 
hieratical statistical Tables ci, L li5 

Nicoethenes, the potter, one of the 
earliest makers of yases with black 
figures, ii. 53 

Niffer, supposed site of old Babybn, 
bricks from, L 133, 137 

Nile clay or mud used in brick-making, 
L 12-14 ; otherwise in pottery, 22 

Nimriid, inscriptions in palaces of, i. 
110-112; yases from, 119; terra- 
cotta figures from, 124 

Nola distinguished by the great number 
of its ^'Libyes,** or unomamented 
yases, ii. 1 ; potteries o^ 155 ; cha- 
racteristics of its yases, ii. 151 ; his- 
tory of, 154, 155 

Northampton^iire, Boman potteries, kiln 
discoyered in, ii. 304 

Northumberland's, Duke o( scarabeus 
inlaid with porcelain, i. 72 

Num, first potter, modelled man from 
Nilotic clay, L 10 



0. 

OouLiST, stamp of, on yase, ii. 360 
(Edipus, story of, on Greek vase, i. 360 
(Enerysis, cup for drawing wine, iL 96 
(Enochoe, wine jug, iL 92-94 
Olbia, amphons from, i, 197-199 
Old style in Greek yases, ii. 272-275 
Olpe, wine jug, ii. 85 
Omphalos, cup with bosses, ii. 109 
Orbitello, yases from, ii. 133, 217 
Orestes, story of, on Greek yases, L 361 
Orrieto, yases from, ii. 135, 208 
Oxis, cruet for yinegar, ii. Ill 
Oxybaphon, cruet for yinegar, iL 111 



Palm-fibabs, cord of, used for slinging 

yases, L 37 
Palmyra, lamp with inscriptions found at> 

i. 156 
Pan, on Greek yases, i. 387 
PanphjBos, the potter, name o( occurring 

on seyenteen eylices, ii. 54 
Panofka, M. '* Vaai di Premio," L 217 ; 

classification of subjects pourtrayed on 

Greek yases, 313; ingenious attempt 
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to connect the imbjectB of Tases with 
the names inscribed on them, ii. 34 ; 
first proposed the identification of 
vases, ii 74 
Panticapflenm, amphora from, i. 197 
Paris, Imperial Library, cylinder bearing 

name of Shafra, L 101 
Paropsis, earthenware dish, ii. Ill 
Passeri, engravings of yases, published 

by, i. 215 
Pelinoi, small figures in terra-cotta, i. 172 
Perring, Mr., aoooantof bricks from the 

Meninoninm, i. 14 
Perirrhanterion, vase used as a sprinkler, 

u. 101 
Persias, Aretine ware mentioned by, IL 

838 
Petersburg, St., Crimean vaaes In the Her- 
mitage of, ii. 177 
Phiale^ earthenware patera, ii. 108 
Phocis, temple of Diana, built of tiles, L 

166 
Phoenicia, no specimens of pottery frx>m 
early ages, found in, i. 154 ; the art of 
working in glass and metals, prefer- 
red to potte^, in, 165 ; brick-making 
invented, in, 155 
Pindar, painted amphone described by, i. 
220 ; vases mentioned by, given as 
prizes, ii. 69 
Pinax, earthenware dish, ii. 110 
Pithoi, earthenware casks, Greek, i. 41, 
187 ; iL 74 ; perfect, found in Italy, 
only fragments in Greece, 187; Gbeek 
proverb touching, 188 ; found in exca- 
vations, 189 
Plautus, an authority for the use of vases 
in religious rites^ ii. 814 ; refers to the 
early use of earthenware in Rome, 
820 ; allusion to Samian ware in, 348 
Pliny, states Epigenes to have found as- 
tronomical observations on tiles at Ba- 
bylon, i. 117 ; painter on terra-cotta, 
mentioned by, i. 176 ; remark of, on 
the antiquity of statuary, ii. 190 ; clay 
model of a bronze statue mentioned by, 
262 ; fittest season for brick-making, 
fixed by, 301 ; Roman pottery men- 
tioned by, 820 ; mentions vases, as an 
article of export, 361 
Plutarch, anecdote of, i. 228 
Podanipter, bronze basin, ii. 101 
PoUedrara, the, sepulchres of Egyptian 
vases found in, L 75 ; Egyptian por- 
celain rings, 92 
Porcelain, {£gi/ptian)f term as applied to 
Egyptian glued pottery, not strictly 
correct, i. 6Q ; composition of, 66, 67 ; 
stamped in moulds, 67 ; tiles of, for 
inlaying, 69 ; used in inlaying, 70-73 ; 



vases 0^ tee Ysses ;— draughtsmen and 
toys of, 79 ; ear-rings o^ 79 ; amulets 
of^ exported to Greece and Italy, 80 ; 
amulets of, manufacture, description o2^ 
80-90 ; rings of, with hieroglyphio 
inscriptions, articles of export, 91 ; 
description of sepulchral figures in, 
92-96 ; failed to attain the h^hest ex- 
cellence, 104 
Porcelain {Assyrian)^ few examples re- 
maining, inferior to Egyptian, 126; 
vessels oi^ tee Vases 

{Babylonian), fragments o^ 

found all over the ruins of Babylon, 
148 ; mosaic o^ 149 ; coffins of glased 
earthenware discovered by Mr. Loftos, 
149-151 

(Oreek), Egyptian in origin, or 

imitated from Egyptian, by Greek pot- 
ters, iL 178, 179 

• (Etrtucan), no native manu- 
facture of; Bigyptian of the seventh 
century b.o. ; enamelled botties found 
in Etruscan tombs, 221, 

{Ro7nan)f yellow paste, eooted 



thickly with enamel, used chiefly for 
lamps, 375 

Portelette, Celtic vases of Roman type 
found at, ii. 887 

PosLb, imitations of fruits in terra-cotta^ 
by, i. 174 

Potsherds, used as dates for writing on, 
l64 

Potters, Egyptian, distinguished from 
Greek, L 45; attached to palaces or 
houses of nobles, 45 ; low position of, in 
Egypt, 50 ; art, few references to the, in 
Scripture, 152 ; tradition o^ with regard 
to tiles, 162 ; wheel in Egypt and Gtmoo, 
a low, circular table turned with the 
foot, 229; wheel, Grecian traditions 
describing the invention of the, 230, 
231 ; Greek, tools for tiie painting of 
vases, 244, 245; Greek, ceased to 
employ skUful artists when chased 
vases of gold and silver were introduced, 
300 ; art, high antiquity of the, proved 
by inscriptions on Greek vases, ii. 16 ; 
names o( inscribed on their vases, 29, 
80 ; old Gkeek, guild o^ their wealth, 
42 ; not held in esteem, Athenian name 
for, 48 ; the workshop, number of 
workmen neoessary, 44 ; Greek, alpha- 
betical list of, 45-58 ; the connection 
between the names o( and the demgns 
on vases too vague to be established, 58 ; 
of Samos, the, Homei^s hymn to, 116 ; 
wheel, invention of, claimed by Athens, 
121 ; the two quarters for, or Cera- 
nici, at Athens, ii. 121; wheel invented 
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atCorinih, 126 ; corporation of, founded 
atRomebyNnma, 259; a potter, of Man- 
tniS Yirgirs &ther, 260 ; Roman law, 
BocLal condition of, 266 ; wheel, found 
at CinoellsB, described, 841 ; names im- 
pressed on Aretine ware, with a metal 
stamp within the vase, 844 ; of Arctium 
slaTes, lists given by Fabroni, 845 ; 
names of, on vases found near Modena, 
845 ; names, dies for stamping, found 
at Lesoux, 854 ; names, manner of 
inscribing on Samian ware, 859 ; of 
Roman vases, most part slayes, tiieir 
distinctive appellations, 361 ; art, 
uniyersal application of, to sepulchral 
purposes, 894, 895 
Potteries of Samos, Corinth, and £gina, 
ii 42 ; Gbeek, sites of the oldest, in 
Asia Minor, 113 ; names of the best- 
known sites, wares for which they were 
celebrated, description of vases found 
there, 114-116 ; of Samos, 117 ; of Me- 
los, 118 ; other Greek islands, 118, 119 ; 
vases of iSgina, 120 ; of Athens, the 
most famous of Greece, 121 ; found in 
Athenian tombs, character of drawings, 
the export trade of Athens, 121-125 ; 
of other parts of the Greek continent^ 
drinking cups, peculiar to Laoedsemon, 
125 ; of Corinth, carried by the Ro- 
mans to Italy in ; vases of Mr. 
Burgon's collection, 126 ; the potter^s 
wheel invented at Corinth, 127; the 
soft paste, of Megara, and other cities of 
the Greek continent, Laoonian cylioes, 
127, 128; of Italy, first established at 
Locri and Tarentum, 128 ; finest spe- 
cimeDS found at Canosaand Ruvo, 129 ; 
of Campania, 129 ; of Etruria over- 
spread the country, 129; of Hadria 
still working in the time of Pliny, 130 ; 
Greek vases found in Italy — See Italy ; 
of Naples, fomous in the time of the 
Romans, 149 ; Greek, at Noh^ 155 ; 
of Surrentum, fiunous in the time of 
Pliny for cups, 167; of Sidly, renowned 
in old times, 169 ; discovered near 
Terranova in 1792, 170 ; Roman tile 
makers', of two kinds, 245 ; dis- 
tinguished on tile-stamps by the pro- 
prietor's name^ 246 ; Roman, in North- 
amptonshire, construction of their 
kilns, 804 ; of Rome. 820 ; of eight 
districts in Italy mentioned by Pliny, 
foreign manufactories of Roman vases, 
'820 ; of Arctium, 888 ; found at Cin- 
oelli by Fabroni, with potters' imple- 
ments, &c., 840, 341 ; Roman, of Hei- 
ligi^nberg and Rheinzabem, furnaces 
of, described, 854, 356 ; of Samian 



ware, districts of Europe where they 
have been found, 861-362 ; Roman, 
found in Germany, at Mayence, 869 ; 
in France, 870, 871 ; sites of, in Italy 
and Spain, the ware of Saguntum 
praised by Pliny and Martial, 871, 
872 ; Roman, sites of in England, and 
HoUand, 878-875 

Potter's wheel, invention of, i 124-127 ; 
representation o^ on a vase, 280 

Pottery, earliest specimens in Egypt^ in- 
yention of the gods, i. 9 

■ {Egyptian) f first ascertained epoch 

0^ i. 10 ; mound of potsherds round an- 
cient cities, 10 ; dates of vases deter- 
mined by hieroglyphics, 11 ; of clay, 
sundried, used for bricks, 11 ; moulded 
in figures, sometimes coloured, 21 ; of 
day, firebaked, material of red un- 
polished earthenware (terra-cotta), 22 ; 
of polished terra-cotta^ 54 ; of polished 
terra-cotta inferior to Roman, 61; of 
glazed earthenware (porcelain), 66 ; 
constituent parts of paste used for 
glazed, 66, 67 ; composition of glaze, 
67 ; analysLB of colouring matter, 67, 
68; character of glaze, 68; species of, 
formed by coating stone with glaze, 96 

■■ {Assyrian), points of difference 

between Egyptian and, i. 105 ; of sun- 
dried day, 106 ; of day fire-baked, 
107, 108; of terra-cotta, a substitute 
for parchment, 118 ; terra-cotta figures 
resembling Greek, 124 ; of glazed 
earthenware, extensively used, inferior 
to Egyptian, 126 ; fragments of, found 
in the mounds, 129 

{Babylonian) ol day, sun-dried, 

used chiefly for bricks, i. 181 ; of day, 
fire-baked, 182, 143 ; relics of, from 
the great mounds, 148 ; resembling 
Assyrian, 144 ; docxmients of, 144- 
146 ; of brick day, glazed, 148 

— - {Jetrish), noreUcs o^ for the most 
part imported, i. 152 

^-— {Phoenician) probably for domes- 
tic use, no remains o^ L 155 

- (Oreek) terms used in the art of. 



explained, i. 157 ; of sun-dried day used 
for bricks ; statue of sun-dried clay ex- 
isting in the time of Pausanias, 158 ; 
of clay fire-baked (terra-cotta), 169 ; 
texture and colour of the terra-cotta 
paste used for statues, manner of work* 
ing it, 168, 169 ; manner of making 
figures from a terra-cotta mould, 173 ; 
earths, minerals, &c, composing the 
colouring matter, used in painting terra- 
cottas, 176 ; of a finer terra-cotta, 
polished and varnished, 208 ; of fine 
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tem-ootta, character, texture, colour, 
composition of^ mode of preparing the 
paste for, 226, 227 ; spots famous for 
the finer clays of, 228 ; analysis of 
paste of ])ale red Etruscan Tases, 229 ; 
wheels used in the ancient Aretine 
potteries, 229 ; yases of, manner of 
using the wheel in the manufacture o^ 
traditions of the invention of the wheel, 
230, 281 ; in, manner of modelling 
paste with the hand» 281 ; in, paste 
stamped in moulds, 233-287 ; the art 
of, carried from Corinth to Italy, it 
127; species 0^ resembling the Bgyptian 
enamelled stone-ware^ found in Greek 
and Italian sepulchres, 178 

Pottery (Etruscan), with the exception of 
▼ases, few remains o^ iL 187 ; of baked 
clay only, 187-189 ; in, day mixed 
witii volcanic sand, 189 ; never at- 
tained high excellence, 214 

(Roman) of clay, sun-dried, used 

for bricks, ii. 223 ; of day, fire-baked 
bricks (terra-ootta), 226 ; of a less fine 
day, mixed with brick or pebbles for 
tiles, 230 ; of terra-ootta, for works of 
art, 258 ; of terra-ootta for vases, 
composition of the paste^ process of 
preparing it, care of the ancients in 
mixing their clays, 800, 301 ; in, vases 
made by means of moulds as well as 
turned on the wheel, 302; construc- 
tion of kilns used in, manner of pack- 
ing vases, furnaces of peculiar con- 
struction, use of pistilla in kilns, SOS- 
SOS ; of glased earthenware, resem- 
bling Etruscan rather than Gi eek, 836 ; 
glazed, distinguished by its bright-red 
colour and silicated alkaline glaze, 388; 
of red ware (Aretine) quotations from 
andent and modem authors, referring 
to, ii. 838-840 ; of Samian ware, analy- 
sis of paste used in, 349 ; of Samian 
ware, process of making, mode of bak- 
ing described, 350-355 ; of tenacious 
clay blackened in furnace smoke and 
polished, 364 ; distributed over the 
greater part of Europe, 869 ; of en- 
amelled paste, 375 

(British) resembling Celtic in 



composition, ruder in form and orna- 
mentation, ii. 880 

- (Celtic) of the Roman type, its 



colour produced by means of carbon, 
iL 877 ; earlier, of coarse day, mixed 
with pebbles, imperfectly baked, 878 

' (Gaulish) of a peculiarly friable 
paste, earlier than the Boman period, 
iL 886 ; later of black clay mixed with 
pebbles^ 886, 887 



Pottery (Irish) of pure Celtic type, but 
showing artistic feeling in workman- 
ship, ii. 385 

(Scandina.vian)f peculiarities o^ 

process of baking, ii. 393 

• (Scottish) of the period before 



and during the Roman dominion, in 
rudeness resembling British, ii. 384 

(Teutonic) of three classes, iL 

887; early, native, clay and sand 
mixed witii particles of mica, 888 ; 
still unclassified, 890 

-, historical value o^ iL 898-396 



Pourtales collection, vase in the, in form 
of a dove, with two separately moulded 
figures of Aphrodite, L 240 

Pozznoli, vase from, representing a Ghvek 
potteiy, L 249 

Prices given for pottery in andent time% 
iL 181 ; in modem, 182-184 

Prochoos, water-jug, ii. 94 

Ptolemy of Fhiladelphus, date of the drink- 
ing cup perfected by, L 224 

Psycter, wine cooler, ii. 89 

Pudos, vase used in baths, ii. 99 



Rawlinson, Sir H., inscriptions ded- 
phered by, i. 110-112 ; brought ba- 
sins from Chaldsa, inscribed with 
Hebrew characters, 122 ; inscription 
on brick dedphered by, 135, 137 ; his 
enumeration of Babylonian historical 
cyliaders, 145, 146 

Rekshara, tomb of, repsesentaUon of 
brick -making, L 18 

Rheinzabem, Roman pottery kilns at, iL 
854, 855 

Rhoecus, inventor of modelling, L 169 

Rhyton, a form of drinking-cup, L 224, 
iL 82 

Roman pottery, ii. 228, 836, 369. See 
Pottery. 

tiles, ii. 229 

Rome, ArchiBological Institute o^ know- 
ledge of ancient vases difiused by the, 
L 217 

Romulus and Remus represented on vases, 
L 882 

Rosellini, wall at Luxor described by, i. 
28 ; engraving of Egyptian vase resem- 
bling Greek, 40 ; painted vase from 
wall painting of a tomb at Thebes, 48 ; 
representation of threading beads, found 
in a Theban tomb, 83 

Ross, Colonel, terra-cotta impresdon of a 
coin found by, L 180 

Ruvo, finest spedmen of Italian pot- 
teries found at, ii* 129 
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SiBAOO, King of Bgypt, seal of, i. 118 

Saguntum, pottery of, ii. 871 

SaUier, M., historical papyri of, i. 163 

Samian ware, ii. 42-117; distiiictLve 
marks, 346 ; Pliny*8 estimate of, 847; 
process of making, 349-858 ; baking 
of, 854 ; found in England, 864, 865 

Samians claim the invention of modelling, 
i. 169 ; lecythus, ii. 117 ; ware, 42, 
117 ; inscriptions, their philological 
peculiarities, 859 

Samos, the fine clays o^ i. 228 ; one of 
the oldest sites of potteries, ii. 42 

Sanchoniatho, legend of, recording thfr 
origin of brick-making, i. 155 

Sand, layers of, laid between tiers of 
bricks in Assyria, i. 108 

Saqqara, plains o^ ibis-mnmmy pots, L 
84 ; amphora holding offerings to the 
gods, 37 ; the pyramid o^ door jambs 
decorated with tiles, 69 

Sarabut el Khadem, fragments of por- 
celain found in mines o( i. 78 

Scandinavian pottery, ii. 393 

Sarcophagi, of baked day, i. 23. See 
Terra-cotta. 

Scaphe, vase for washing, ii. 100 

Scarabffius, porcelain amnlets in form o^ 
scarabaei, L 81 ; winged, on annular 
beads, 82 ; representing Osiris, on pec- 
toral plate, 84 ; on head of porcelain 
amulet, figure of Phtha Socharis, 87 ; 
in bas-relief on porcelain ring-plates, 
91 ; on signet ring of glazed steaschist, 
99 ; small glazed, found by M. Botta 
at Kborsabad, 130 

Scyphos, drinking-cnp, iL 103 

S^Ib of glazed stone, i. 99 ; of terra- 
cotta, from Eouyuigik, 118 ; of dark 
clay from Khorsabad, 125 

Sennacherib, records of, inscribed on 
prisms of terra-cotta, 113 

Sesostris, brick wall built across Egypt 
by, i. 12 

Set See B&l 

Shabti, Egyptian sepulchral figures of 
clay, sun-dried, i. 21 ; of terra-cotta, 
29 ; porcelain, 92 ; manner of insert- 
ing hieroglyphic inscription, 94, 95 ; 
belief of Egyptians regarding them, 
96 ; of glazed stone, 98 

Shergat, cylinder, containing the history 
of Tiglath PUeser, i. 118 

Shinar, ruined cities of the plains o^ i. 
181 

Sicily, vases from, their genuineness, 
artistic details, ii. 168, 173 



Sobah, sepulchres of, sarcophagus re- 
moved by Belzoni, i. 24 

Stackelberg, the work of, engravings of 
moulded vases in, i. 235 ; vases of the 
earliest period of Greek art, 256 ; of, 
excavations at Cometo, ii. 132 

Stamnos, wine vase, ii. 75 

Stamps for tiles, ii. 242 

Statues of Prometheus of unbaked clay, 
i. 158 ; oasts of, 170; of mixed 
materials, 171 ; competitive exhibitions 
o^ in Greece, 171; on large ancient, 
•f terra-cotta extant in Ghreeoe, 172 ; 
modes of colouring, 173, 175 ; gilding 
on, 176 

— {Etruscan,) group firom Cervetri, 
life size, coloured ; ii. 189, 190 ; terra- 
cotta, chiefly known from Roman 
writers, Etruscan artists employed by 
the Romans, 190 ; high antiquity of, 
declared by Pliny, 190 ; statuary in 
Italy derived from Egypt, chiefly culti- 
vated by Etruscans, statues exported to 
Greece, 190 ; of terra-cotta placed in 
the Capitol by Tarquinius Prisons, 191; 
Roman superstitions regarding, 191 ; 
no remains of, busts and models in 
terra-cotta, found at Gabii and Ynlci, 
191, 192 

{Roman,) of terra-cotta, under 



the republic, the works of Etruscan 
artists, ii. 258, 259 ; by Sicilian artists 
in the temple of Ceres at Rome, cause 
of the extensive use of terra-cotta in 
Italy, 259 ; of Greek artists preferred 
in later times, inveighed against by 
Cato, 260 ; of terra-cotta above three 
feet high, forbidden by Numa, 261 ; only 
a few of life size remain, 261 ; of bronze 
or marble, models of clay for, highly 
valued among the Romans, 262 ; very 
many small figures made by the Ro- 
mans, for various purposes, especially 
for the feast of the Sigillaria, a sequel 
to the annual Saturnalia, ii. 262, 264 ; 
terra-cotta figures, sometimes portraits, 
referred to by Latin authors, 264, 265; 
mode of fabricating terra-cotta figures, 
265, 266 ; sigillana not stamped with 
the pottei^s name, 266 

Steaschist scarabseus inlaid with por- 
celain, i. 72 ; Egyptian amulets inlaid 
with porcelain, 85 ; coated with glaze 
for minute objects, when carving or en- 
graving was requisite, 97 ; earliest 
dated specimens of glazed, 97 

Stoddart, Mr., description of Rhodian 
amphora by, L 190 ; handles, cases of 
amphorsB described by, 191 ; opinions 
o( regarding the stamps of amphora, 
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192, 194; handles of Cnidiiui am- 
phone found by, 196 ; inBcriptions on 
Corinthian amphone described by, 200 

Strabo mentionB painted rases, L 220 ; 
mention of the walls of Arezzo by, ii. 
188 

Straw mixed with brick in Egypty i. 12, 
18 ; grass, or reeds, mixed with bricks 
in Babylon, 182 

Strong style in Greek Tases, i. 278-288 

Stnbble mixed with clay for cementing 
bricks in Assyria, L 106 

Subjects of yase painting, classification o^ 
L812 

Subjects repretenttd onvcues, i. 814 
generally original conceptions of the 
artist, the Gigantomachia, 816 ; re- 
presentations of Zens, 817-818 ; Hera, 
819 ; of Athene, 819-821 ; Poseidon, 
821, 822; Demeter and Kora the 
Eleusinian deities, 828; adventures 
of ApoUo, 824-326 ; Artemis, 826 ; 
Hepluiistos, 827 ; Ares in a subordin- 
ate position, 828 ; Aphrodite, neyer the 
central figure, 828 ; Hermes, 829 ; 
Dionysos, 330-384; attendants of 
IHonysos, 834-887 ; Pan, 337 ; Diony- 
sos and his followers on yases executed 
during the decline of art, 838, 839 ; 
the adventures of Marsyas, 339, 840 ; 
Eros appears only on vases of the later 
style, 840 ; scenes where Bros and 
other inferior deities are introduced, 
841, 842 ; allegorical figures on vases, 
348, 849; scenes from the life of 
Heracles, 850, 857 ; Attic Myths,— 
the exploits of Theseus, 357-360 ; the 
adventures of Cadmus, 860 ; (Edipus, 
860, 861 ; other Theban l^ends, 361 ; 
the story of Helle, the legends of 
Northern GFreece, 392 ; the Argonautic 
expedition found, legends of the£uni]y 
of Creon, 862-864 ; Cephallenian tradi- 
tions with other myths, 864 ; the ad- 
ventures of Bellerophon, 864, 865 ; 
Aigive traditions, 865 ; Fisan legends, 
legends of Arcadia and Amycln, 866, 
867 ; of Northern traditions, battles of 
the Centaurs and Amasons, 868, 869 ; 
Hyperborean legends, traditions of 
Phrygia, 869, 870 ; events of the 
Trojan war, 870-879; subjects from 
the Nostoi, 879 ; the story of Ulysses, 
Orestes, 880-382 ; the legend of Romu- 
lus and Remus, 882-884; religious 
ceremonies, 385 ; scenes from civil 
life, 386 ; games, 387-390 ; subjects 
fr^m dramas, 390-392 ; feasts, amuse- 
ments, 892-398 ; natural objects, 898, 
399 ; subjects adapted from poems, 



Homer, 899-406 ; information on vases 
to be derived frx>m ancient literature, 
406, 407 ; usual costume and attributes 
of the figures, 407-412 ; conventional 
modes of distinguishing personages, 
emblems, conventional treatment of 
' accessories, 418-415 

Suetonius, mention of painted vases by, 
i. 220 

Surrentum, pottery frx»m, vL 157 



T. 



Taleides, one of the earliest potters, ii. 

Tanis, or Zoan, sun-dried bricks frt>m, i. 
17 

Tarentum, site of the oldest Italian pot- 
teries, u. 128 

Tempera, Egyptian vases painted in, i. 
50 ; figures painted in, 51 ; vases of 
fine terra-cotta painted in, 204 

Tenamen, mummy case ol^ inlaid with 
porcelain, i. 71 

Terra-cotta {Effyptian\ i . 22; saroophagi of 
Tourah quarries, 23 ; sepulchral figures 
of persons of inferior condition, 29, 81 ; 
vases of, See Vases ; — seldom useid for 
decorative purposes, 45 ; processes of 
preparing and moulding, 45-47 ; votive 
and other figures of, painted in tempera, 
resembling Roman sigillaria, 50 ; ar- 
chitectural ornaments in, 53 ; lamps 
of, tee Lamps ;— polished, 54; polished 
tiles of the GrsDco-Egyptian age used 
for writing, 64, 65 ; moulds fi>r amu- 
lets, 80 

(ilMyrtflw), qrlindersand prisms 

inscribed with euneyform characters, L 
118; description of titie-deeds of, 115; 
histories, almanacks, &c., of, from the 
palace of Sennacherib at Kouyuigik, 
116 ; seals, 118 ; vases. See Vases ; 
— figures, architectural ornaments, 
moulds of, 124, .125 

- (Babf/hnian.) various forms of 



terra-cottas used as documents, i. 144 ; 
cylinders of, 145 ; bas-reliefs of, 
modelled or stamped in a mould, 146 
• ((Treeib), various uses of, i, 159 ; 



tiles painted and ornamented, 162 ; 
tiles used in sepulchres, 168 ; rare 
Sicilian tiles of; 168 ; tiles, labelled 
and stamped, 164, 165 ; joint tiles 
antefixa of, 165, 166 ; temples of, 
167 ; friezes of; not of pure Greek 
art, 167 ; cylindrical grooved tiles for 
draining,. 168 ; paste of, for figures 
and statues, 168 ; colour, manner of 
working, invention of moulding in paste 
of, 169 ; sUtues of. See Statues ;— two 
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groups in relief at AUtens, 170 ; lued 
chiefly for small figures, 172 ; manner 
of moulding them, 178 ; pigments nsed 
in colouring, 176 ; painted bas-reliefs 
of, 178 ; masks, ornaments of, 179, 
180; works of art in, sold cheaply, 
180 ; cones for hanging from the 
Decks of cattle, 181 ; discs of, 182 ; 
pnppets mentioned by Xenophon and 
Aristotle, 182, 183 ; circuLir lamps, 
184 ; pithoi, amphorsB. See Vases. 

Terra-cotta (Etnuean), tiles pablish- 
ed by Gori, ii. 187; nses served by 
tiles in sepulchres, 188 ; walls of 
Areszo built of tUes, 188 ; architec- 
tural decorations of, slabs i>ainted 
with figures in red and black on 
a cream-coloured ground, 188, 189; 
modelling in, preceded working in 
stone, 189 ; friezes of, bas-relie& on 
sarcophagi, 192 ; smaller sarcophagi 
with bas-reliefs painted iu water-co- 
lours, inscriptions painted, not cut^ 
tint of the paste, their forms, 198, 
194; sarcophagi chiefly found in the 
tombs of Chinsi and Monte Pulciano, 
195 ; four different pastes o( for 
vases, 196 ; vases of, See Vases ; — bas- 
relief found at Capua, supposed to be 
Samnite; statues from Ardea, 222 

(Roman), tiles of, Latin 

terms for, explained by Isidorus, ii. 229; 
paste for tiles, its composition and 
manufacture, flanges the distinctive 
mark of tiles, 229, 230 ; tiles, fre- 
qaent occurrence of, throughout the old 
Roman Empire, varieties described, 
their uses, 230-232 ; various dimensions 
of tiles, 232, 233 ; tiles, use of, in se- 
pulchres, inscribed with names of Ro- 
man legions, 233 ; roof-tiles, at Royston, 
covering or inclosing sepulchral urns, 
234 ; joint tiles, manner of placing, 
ornaments of, 284, 235 ; hoUow tiles 
for fluel^ description of, 235, 286; 
broad, thin squares of, for casing walls, 
237 ; pipes o^ for drains, 237 ; used 
with marble and ^ass for mosaic 
pavements, no mosaic extant earlier 
than Augustus, 238 ; estates or farms 
where tiles 0^ were made, 213-245; 
extensively used in architectural de- 
corations, columns, corbels, spouts, 
252, 258 ; bas-reliefb on slabs of, cast 
in a mould and painted, used as friezes 
254 ; bas-reliefia, subjects of, treat- 
ment of subjects, ornaments, 354, 355; 
bas-reliefs, examples of, from roofis 
and walls of Roman buildings, 256, 
257 ; statues of^ See Statues ; — ^applied 
VOL. n. 



to various peculiar uses, 267, 268 ; 
moulds for false coins, day used in 
their composition, mode of impressing 
the clay and casting the coin, 268, 269; 
apparatus for coining and base coins 
found at different stations in Fnuice 
and England, 269, 270 ; dolls, astra- 
galus, and other toys of, found in 
children*s cemeteries, mentioned by 
Latin authors, 270, 271 ; lamps of. 
See Lamps ; — ^vases of, See Vases ; — 
moulds of, for making glazed vases, 
341 ; moulds of, for making ft^mii^ti 
ware, 352, 353 

Terra-cotta {Celtic), — of day rudely 
prepared and imperfectly baked, 378, 
379 

Teutonic pottery, iL 887 

Thasos, amphor» from, i. 196 

Theban mytiis on Greek vases, i. 360 

Thebes, Memnonium at, arches of sun- 
dried bricks, L 14 ; bricks from, 15- 
20 ; arch of brick, 20 ; head-dress of 
inlaid porcelain found at, 70 

Theocritus, the later scholiast o^ allusion 
to fictile vases by, i. 220 ; boxwood 
cup described by, 808 

Theodorus, inventor of the art of modd- 
ling, i. 169 

Theseus on Greek vases, i. 357 

Therides, the most fieonous of Corinthian 
potters, ii. 127 

Thothmes III., triumphal procession, 
vases containing incense, wine, &c, 
i. 35 

Tiglath-Pileser, history o( on terra-cotta 
cylinder, L 113 

Tigris, day supplied by inundations of, 
i. 106 

Tiles, See Terra-cotta; Egyptian, used 
for writing and inscriptions, L 64, 65; 
gUzed for inlaying, 69 

Title-deeds of terra-cotta, L 115 

Tourah, quarries, sarcophagi of quarriers, 
i. 23 

Toys, chUdren*s, small vases, Egyptian, 
i 41 ; terra-cotta figures, Egyptian, 
51 ; of porcelain, 79 ; dolls of terra- 
cotta fonnd in sepulchres at Athens, 
182 ; vases, probably, found near 
skeletons of duldren, 289 ; vases in 
the British Museum, 256 ; found in 
Roman sepulchres, ii. 270, 271 ; 
earthenware, found at Bautzen, Os- 
chatz and Luben, 390 

Trdves, pakce of Constantino at, ii. 226 

Tripous, earthenware pot, ii. 91 

Tryblion earthenware dish, iL 111 

Tyre, Egyptian lecythus found in the 
ruins of, L 55 

r F 
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Ultssbb, represented on Ghreek Taaee, i. 

380, 382 
Ume, sepnlchraL See YaaeB. 



Vasabi family, at Yenioe, manofitcturen 
of counterfeit Tases, i. 21 9 

Yaaes {Egyptian), sepolchral, of terra- 
cotta, their offices and forms, 31-33 ; 
of terra-cotta, for domestic nse^ i. 33 ; 
ibis mommy-pots, 34, 35 ; amphora 
of terra-cotta, nsed as packages for 
exported products, 35 ; smaller am- 
phor» for domestic use, 36, 37 ; three- 
handled, 38 ; jugs of onpolishedclayof 
Tarions forms, 39, 40 ; prototypes of 
Gh-eek, 39, 40 ; eztensive use of, 48, 
44 ; distinguishing marks o^ 45 ; 
manufacture of, 45-47; decorations, 
painting of, 48 - 50 ; of enamelled 
earthenware, or polished terra-cotta, 
their variouB shapes and uses, 54-57 ; 
polished red jars, 57-60 ; of red ware, 
compared with Roman, 61 ; analysis 
of red ware, 61 ; texture and colour 
of, after Alexander's conquest of 
Egypt, 61, 62 ; custom of placing in 
tombs, 63 ; c^ porcelain, sise, uses 
of, 73, 74 ; porcelain, in imitation 
of metal, 75 ; porcelain, found in 
sepulchres of Etruria, 75; shapes, 
decorations of porcelain, 74-76 

■ (Astjfrian), of unpolished terra- 

cotta, i. 119-120 ; resembling Greek 
aryballos, 121 ; containing human 
bones, 122 ; ornaments of terra-cotta, 
123; of porcelain, chiefly found in 
tombs, 129 ; colours and ornaments of 
porcelain, ISO 

- {Babylonian), rows of^ built into 



a brick wall, i. 142 ; of earthenware, 
ibund in mounds, 143, 144 ; of straw- 
coloured clay, with ChaldsBan inscrip- 
tions in the Hebrew character, 153 
• {Greek), various kinds of, i. 187 ; 



use, manufacture of pithoi, 188 ; dis- 
tinguishing marks of terra-cotta am- 
phorsd, 189; amphoro used in com- 
merce, 1 90 ; origin of the long shape, 
] 90 ; Rhodian amphorae, described by 
Mr. Stoddart, 190 ; bases of am- 
phone, 191; seals of amphorae, 191- 
194 ; objects of stamping amphorae^ 
192 ; characteristics of amphorae from 
various Greek cities, 195-202 ; flower- 



pots of terra-ootta mentioned by Theo- 
phrastus, 202 ; of teira-cotta, coated 
with stucco, containing bones, 203 ; of 
fine terra-ootta painted, with figures in 
relief; 204 ; of teira-ootta in imitation 
of metal, 205; of peculiar shapes, 
206 ; of fine terra-cotta pottery, po- 
lished and slightly vamished, number- 
less examples still existing in Europe, 
museums and collections where they 
are preserved, 209-210; discovery o^ 
of polished ware in tombs of Greece 
and Italy, 210 ; arrangement of, in 
the various sepulchres, 211-214 ; 
publicaticms investigating and illus- 
trating by plates the subject of ancient^ 
215-217; sepulchral, position, con- 
tents, injuries of, 217 ; sepulchral, 
preserved by an outer case of coarser 
pottery, 218 ; ancient, fraudulent re- 
pairs of, 218; fraudulent tracing of 
designs on plain, criteria for detecting 
counterfeits, modem imitations of, 219; 
Pindar's, the first express reference to, 
220 ; painted, mentioned by Athenaeu% 
Strabo, Suetonius; sepulchral, by 
Aristophanes, 220 ; ancient modes of 
repairing, 220, 221 ; without inscrip- 
tions, dates assigned to the art of 
making, 221-223; ornaments and 
subjects of, furnishing criteria for de- 
termining their dates, 224 ; classifi- 
cation o( by FHancarville, 225; 
classification o^ by the Due de Luynes, 
226 ; paste, modelling o^ See Pottery ; 
extreme lightness and thinness prized 
in, 228 ; parts and ornaments of, gene- 
rally modelled by the hand, 232; 
ornaments of^ stamped out with moulds^ 
234, 235 ; entire, produced from 
moulds, 236, 237 ; various forms of 
amphorae, jars, and small vases pro- 
duced from moulds belonging to the 
Utest period of Greek art, 237-240 ; 
large, modelled on a frame, 240 ; sun- 
dried before painted, process o^ diffi- 
culties of painting, 241-244 ; various 
opinions as to the composition of the 
black and white used in painting, 
manner of laying on colours in painting, 
245, 246 ; minerals forming colouring 
matters, liquid used in mixing colours 
for, 247 ; colours of, changed when 
exposed to fire, 248 ; description of 
furnace for baking, 249, 250 ; styles of 
])ainting. See Art ; earliest, found with 
inscriptions, ii. 15 ; all found in tomba 
not merely sepulchral, 66 ; carelessly 
executed on one side, intended for de- 
dication to the gods, 66, 67; of painted 
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ware adapted for hbc, but not for the 
commoner purposes, 67 ; used as toys, 
for decoration, giyen as prizes in 
games, 67, 68 ; Millingen's classifica- 
tion of sepulchral, 70 ; not till later 
times receptacles for the ashes of the 
dead, used in funeral rites, 70-72 ; 
authors quoted as authorities in the 
nomenclature o^ 72 ; difficulty of ap- 
propriating the names of, 73, 74 ; clas- 
sification according to shapes, 74; 
used for storesi 74-80; large, chiefly 
used for drawing water, names and 
description of, 80-82 ; the drinking- 
cup, called rhyton, 82, 83 ; small, 
narrow-necked, for holding oil or wine, 
88-86 ; large, open, wine-coolers, 86- 
90 ; of coarse wai-e for pots, 90 ; with 
feet^ stands for wine-coolers, or used 
to heat liquids, 91, 92 ; jugs and open 
cups for carrying wine, 93-99 ; descrip- 
tion and names of others applied to va- 
rious purpoaee, 90-101 ; broken and 
placed before houses, as an emblem of 
death, 102 ; drinking-cups, names, 
descriptions, examples of, 102-110; 
various kinds of, used for holding food, 
110, 111 ; substitutes for dice-boxes, 
112 ; found near sites of ancient potte- 
ries, See Potteries; found in Italy, See 
ItcUy; of porcelain, Egyptian, or in 
imitation of Kgyptian, 178, 179 ; imi- 
tated by Wedgewood, by Gargiulo in 
Naples, by Mr. Battam, 180 ; ancient 
counterfeits, engraving, forgery of Brond- 
sted and Stackelberg, 181 ; high prices 
of, in ancient Borne, Cleopatra's value 
for them, 181 ; value in Greece, 
prices given in different parts of Eu- 
rope, in modem times, for collections, 
or single works of art, 182-184 ; acci- 
dents enhancing the price o^ 185, 186. 
Vases {Etruscan), the oldest coarse, 
brown, imperfectly baked, ii. 195; seem- 
ingly imitations of wooden vases, 19C ; 
in forms of huts, found near the Alban 
Lake, 196, 197; how distinguished 
from the later HeUenic, 198 ; belong- 
ing totheageofthePelasgi, 198, 199; 
of bUck eurthenware, opinions touch- 
ing the material and composition of the 
paste, 1 99 ; of black polish, analysis of the 
paste, 200 ; black, made with the hand, 
character of the ornaments incised or 
stamped, rudeness of forms, of the early 
schools of Asia Minor, compared with 
Etruscan asses, 200, 201 ; example of, 
suggesting an imitation of works in 
metal, 202 ; forms of, their use, 203, i 
204; canopi, sepulchral vases, 204, ' 



205 ; probable period of, 205 ; mytho- 
logy of; 205-207 ; on, character of in- 
scriptions, 207, 208 ; sites of sepul- 
chres containing, 208; distinctive 
styles, varying with locality, 208, 20;) ; 
references to, in Juvenal, Martial, and 
Horace, 209, 210 ; of red earthenware, 
jars too large to be turned on the wheel, 
their shapes and peculiar ornaments, 
composition, and colour of the paste, 
210, 211 ; the peculiar patterns o^ 
probable origin of ; Etruscan trade iu 
the Mediterranean, 211, 212; red, 
smaller of finer clay, found at Vulci ; 
sepulchral vases, modelled rudely in 
human form, 212, 213 ; of fine yellow 
earthenware^ imperfectly baked, of a 
later period, moidded in shapes of ani- 
mals, resembling Doric vases, 213 -; 
executed in imitation of Greek glazed 
vases, Etruscan influence appearing 
in the subjects, different methods of 
imitation, examples, supposed age of 
this ware^ 214-217 ; of pale-coloured 
clay, with dull glaze found at Orbe- 
tello and Volaterra, 217; painted 
with white figures on a bUick ground, 
with old Latin inscriptions, found at 
Orte, 218 
Vases {Roman)f of terra-cotta, not 
works of art, adapted only to common 
use, 11299, 300; paste for. SeeVotterj; 
made on the wheel, modelled, or 
pressed out of moulds, 302 ; the huge 
size 0^ 806 ; references to, in Latin 
authors, showing their low price, 806, 
307 ; used for transport of commodi- 
ties, for religious rites, for domestic 
purposes, 307 ; huge, used for stores, 
308; makera of dolia distinguished 
from other potters; dolia mentioned 
by Gato and Pliny, 309 ; names 
inscribed on dolift, 309, 310 ; am- 
phorsB described, their various uses, 
810, 812 ; amphora literates, 812 ; 
sizes of amphorsB, made by slaves or 
fr«edmen, 312; curiousstamp on an am- 
phora, 312; spots in England where they 
have been found, 813 ; terra-cotta, ex- 
tensive use of, in early days of the Be- 
public, discontinued, under the Em- 
pire, called Samian ware, 314; used 
in sacrifices, 815 ; of earthenware, su- 
perseded by glass and metals as Bome 
advanced in power and wealth, quota- 
tions in proof from Latin writers, 315, 
316 ; of various shapes described, with 
their Latin names, 316-819; exten- 
sively manufactured at Borne, but 
all the finer specimens imported. 
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820 ; arch formed by jars fitting one 
into the other, 821 ; other architec- 
taial uses of, 821, 822 ; difficulty of 
classifying, Brongniart*s classification, 
Backman's, 828, 824 ; of yellow 
earthenware, divided into three classes, 
distingaiahed by size and colour, 825, 
826 ; of red ware comprise the largest 
division of Boman pottery, its varia- 
tiona of oolonr, often coated with white, 
•826 ; red, commonest shapes and uses 
oif 827 ; specimens in the Sdvres 
Museum, distinctive marks of the 
false Samian, 828 ; of finer red paste, 
their shapes and uses, 828 ; ollse, 
also of unglased terra-cotta, sepulchral 
vases of slaves, 829 ; of gray ware 
divided into two classes, description of 
the fifist, cooking utensils, stamped 
sometimes with the pottei's name, 
880, 881 ; of the second class, their 
distinguishing mark, 832; of fine 
black paste mixed with micaceous 
particles, {wlished, their colour, chief 
uses, peculiarity of their ornament<^ 
382, 834 ; of coarse brown earthen- 
ware, commoner in Geltic and Etruscan 
than in Boman potteries, 334, 335 ; 
glazed, prototypes of, found in Greek 
and Etruscan vases of a fine red earth, 
with friezes in bas-relief ii. 886, 887 ; 
glazed, made in moulds and completed 
on the wheel, twice baked, 840, 841 ; 
Aretine, collections of, at Arezzo, 
842; Aretine described, their size, 
ornaments, 343, 844 ; Aretine in the 
Gregorian Museum and the Museo 
Borbonico^ 845, 346; Samian, dis- 
tinctive marks of, 346 ; of the various 
manufactories, Pliny's estimate o^ 
347 ; Samian, found in remotest dis- 
tricts of*the Boman world, alluded 
to by Plautus, 847, 848; Samian, 
imported from one spot, 349 ; Sa- 
mian, process of making described, 
example of moulds, 350-853 ; Sa- 
mian, mode of baking described, 
854, 855 ; Samian, ornament o^ 
architectural in character, arrangement 
of the subject ; age and style of the 
ware, 856, 357 ; Sunian, for common 
xtise, shapes of, described, 857-359; 
Samian, an article of export, 861 ; 
pseudo-Samian, described, a remark- 
able variety found at Boultham, 862- 

364 ; black, polished by friction, size, 
ornaments of, found in England, 364, 

365 ; red, with black glaze, peculiar 
process of modelling their ornaments, 
of painting on them letters in white 



slip, examples, 366-369 ; of enamelled 
earthenware found at Pompeii and 
Cervetri, 875, 876 ; porcelain, Greek, of 
the Boman period, found at Tarsus, 
876 ; in imitation of Boman, made on the 
wheel, 877, 378 ; earlier sepuldiral, 
rudeness of their form, their eim- 
{dicity of ornament, 879 
Vases {BrUiih), fiMhioned by the hand, 
their colour, ornaments, Boman ap- 
pellation, iL 880, 881; districts of Eng- 
land, places where found, 381-888 

{OeUic\ dimensions, iL 379 

{OaiiUth), description of early, ii. 

886 ; of the Boman period, 887 

(Irish), distingUBhed firom Bri- 



tish by more carefol ornament^ ii. 
885 

• (Scandinavian), gap in the his- 



tory of pottery filled hy, iL 893; 
modes of feshioning, shapes, orna- 
ments of, 893, 394 

■ (Scottish}, of two classes, resem- 



bling British, used as drinking-eups, 
ii. 384 ; found in aU parts of Scotland, 
ii. 384, 385 

- (Teutonic), eariy, of native 



nufacture, their textures, shapes, 
colours, iL 887, 888 ; modes of oma- 
menting, 389 ; places where found, 
890-392 ; hut-shaped, 891 ; super- 
stitions touching^ 892 

Yeii, bUck ware o^ ii. 185 ; sepulchres 

' of, 136 

Yitruvius, reason given by, for brick- 
making in spring, U. 301 ; chapter o^ 
on sounding vases, 821 

Volterra, vases found at, iL 138, 184 

Yuld, graves at, hewn in the rock, L 
210; repaired vase, found at, 221 
number of vases from, 189-142 
Greek origin of disputed, ii. 142 
greatest number of Archaic vases from, 
L 267 ; vases, in the ''affected old 
style," chiefly found at, 277 ; the oldest 
Etruscan vases found at, 129 ; jar of 
enamelled ware found by Gampanari ; 
porcelain lecythi ; scarabeai and beads 
in the Bgyptian grotto of thePolle- 
drara, 179 ; terra-cotta busts found 
at, 191 ; cones of terra-cotta found 
at, 199 ; sarcophagi from, ii. 193 



W. 

Wall paintings compared with vase 

painting, i. 267 
Warka, cone of earthenware from, L 25 ; 

brick wall, with layers of i-eed, 141 ; 
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Tues built into a brick wall, 142; 
ruins o^ 187 ; ornamental brickwork, 
at, 140 ; glased bricks, 141 ; terra- 
cotta female figures in bas-relief from, 
147 ; ancient Ur of the Ghaldees, 
149 ; porcelain coffins of, 151 

Wedgwood, imitator of ancient ▼aaes, i. 
219 ; ii 180 

Worry, Mr., excayations at Berenice, u. 

Wilkinson, Sir Qaidner, drawmg of 
terra-cotta saroopbagus, i. 28 



X. 

Xbhophahtus, the Athenian potter, Tase 
of, u. 177 



Z. 

Zbus represented on Greek rases, i. 317 
Zenzis modelled in terra-cotta, i. 170 
Zomerysis, soup ladle, ii. 96 
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